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Tbte  late  Queen  Caroline  is  now  btecome  a  le- 
gitimate subject  of  history.  Even  whilst  living, 
such  was  the  importance  of  her  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  pnblifc '  at  large,  that  it  was  deemed 
requisite  to  gratify  that  intense  curiosity  which  her 
life  and  suffering^  had  excited,  by  the  publication 
of  her  Memoirs ;  and  it  is  now  more  than  ever  re- 
quisite to  record  the  remaining  details  of  a  life 
checquered  by  so  many  distressing  events,  and  ter- 
minating so  awfully  and  abruptly. 

The  narrative  of  the  late  Queen's  suffering's,  and 
of  the  perpetual  insults  to  which  she:was  constantly 
exposed,  prior  to  the  rejection  and  subsequent  ac- 
ceptance of  the  grant  of  50,0007.  per  annum,  need 
not  be  recapitulated  They  are  fresh  in  the  reader's 
memory:  they (  have  indeed  made  an  impression 
which  death  only  can  obliterate. 

This  volume  will  be  devoted  to  an  account  of 
what  took  place  in  Queen  Caroline's  life  afterfller 
inception  of  the  parliamentary  grant,  down  to  her 
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funeral  obsequies ;  and  the  important  public  events 
consequent  on  the  disgraceful  manner  in  which 
those  obsequies  were  performed. 

With  respect  to  the  grant  above  alluded  to,  it 
has  been  stated,  that  "  few  things  during  the  last 
year  of  her  trials  and  sufferings  gave  her  so  much 
pain  as  the  circumstance  of  her  refusal  to  accept  of 
that  grant  from  Parliament.  She  bad  originally 
determined  in  her  own  mind  to  accept  it,  as  the 
first  gracious  act  of  the  sovereign  towards  her ;  but 
she  was  otherwise *adfffced,  and  she  yielded  to  that 
advice.  But  the  severest  blow  to  her  feelings  was 
the  necessity  which  forced  her  for  once  to  submit 
to  retract  what  she  had  said :  firm  as  she  was  of 
purpose  and  always  decisive,  to  yield  to  her  ene- 
mies inflicted  a  wound  she  never  recovered :  and 
what  gw<e  more  anguish  still,  was  the  thought  that 
her  enemies  would  in  triumph  exclaim,  '  She  had 
yielded.*  And  for  what  ?  For  money,  which  she 
cared  not  for ;  and  which,  at  last,  she  only  ac- 
cepted to  enable  her  to  pay  her  debts :  for,  at  the 
moment  she  agreed  to  accept  the  money  from  Par- 
liament, she  had  not  10/,  in  the  house  to  defray  the 
common  expenses  of  the  day,  and  nothing  at  her 
banker's.  She  expected  that,  on  her  agreeing  to 
take  the  grant,  government  would  Jmye  given  her 
a  house  and  some  outfit  for  her  establishment,  when 
she  would  have  paid  all  her  debts,  and  have  been 
quite  satisfied  as  to  pecuniary  Affairs,  for  she  never 
valued  mdtaey  for  her  own  personal  gratification. 
Instead  of  this,  they  deducted  upwards  of  4,000/. 


which  they  had  paid  for  a  carriage  and  housc- 
rent." 

That  this  is  a  true  statement  there  can  be  little 
doubt;  otherwise  that  part  of  the  public  press 
which  liad  been  so  long  labouring  to  destroy  her 
character  would  doubtless  have  satisfactorily  con- 
tradicted it. 

Although,  as  above  intimated,  it  may  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  odious  particulars  of  the 
Queen's  sufferings,  it  will  give  consistency  and 
interest  to  these  supplementary  sheets  to  take  a 
rapid  review  of  some  of  the  leading  facts  of  her 
eventful  life,  before  we  proceed  to  detail  circuits 
stances  not  recorded  in  other  volumes.  This  sketch 
cannot  be  better  drawn  than  as  we  fiijd  it  done  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  soon  after  the 
Queen's  death. 

After  having  denominated  Caroline  Queen  of 
Englahd  the  most  urffortunate  of  the  whole  female 
sex,  the  writer  here  alluded  to  proceeds  thus : 

"  Born  to  a  high  estate — a  Princess  by  birth, 
and  a  Queen  by  marriage — the  daughter  and  sister  ' 
of  an  hero— the  mother  of  our  throne's  heiress  and 
the  cousin  of  our  country's  Sovereign ;  she  lived 
an  outcast,  an  exile,  and  a  prescript,  and  died  in  a 
strange  land,  having  survived  all  that  were  dear  to 
her,  and  abandoned  by  all  who  were  bound  to  her. 
Her  whole  married  life  was  one  complete  and  con- 
tinued series  of  misery  :  at  its  very  outset  she  was 
banished  from  the  nuptial  bed,  and  that  without 
my  cause  assigned  by  the  person  who  was  "most 
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interested  in  alleging  a  cause,  except  the  'want 
of  inclination.'      This  is  most  material,  because, 
vjh^tever  might  have  been  her  errors,  whether  real 
or  imaginary  in  after  life,  they  must  be  all  dated 
from  this  period.     At  that  tiipe  she  was  confessedly 
innocent:   no  human   being  dared  to  allege  the 
contrary.      She  was  very  young — her   character 
scarcely  formed,  and  her  mind,  almost  like  wax, 
capable  of  any  impression  which  might  have  beep 
stamped  on  it.     H$d  she  been  at  that  time  tended 
by  a  mother-in-law's  care,  an<J  moulded  \>y  a  hus- 
band's virtuous  love,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
what  might  not  have  been  the  happy  consequences 
to   England.     Judging   by   the   spirit  invariably 
shewn  by  the  late  Princess  Charlotte,  we  might 
have  had  heroes  to  extend  our  empire  and  irra- 
diate our  name,  and  the  glory  of  the  Henrys  and 
the  Edwards  might  have  revived  upon  our  records. 
But  she  was  banished — irrevocably  banished— and 
these   bright    anticipations  fled   along  with  her. 
Thus  then  was  she  placed,  in  the  very  threshold  of 
existence,  in  the  most  trying  situation  in  which  it 
was  possible  for  a  human  being  to  be  placed; — 
she  was  a  widow,  with  her  husband  living — she 
was  a  solitary  female,  with  the  proscription  of  a 
court  upon  her — and  she  was  a  stranger,  denounced 
and  deserted  in  the  land  to  which  she  had  been 
seduced  from  her  own  happy  home,  under  the  most 
specious  and  beguiling  promises.     The  honour  of. 
a  people  and  the  oath  of  a  Prince  were  pledged  for 
her  protection :  she  believed,  and  was  abandoned* 


Her  choice*  under  such  exclusion,  was  (hat  which 
would  naturally  occur  to  a  spirit  deeply  woanded— 
it  was  retirement  from  the  world.  But  even  soli- 
tude had  no  privacy  for  the  proscribed ;  and  Black- 
heath  proved  to  her  that  friends  were  but  informers, 
servants  traitors,  visitors  spies,  and  seclusion  itself 
proof  presumptive  of  a  guilty  inclination.  Trial 
succeeded  trial,  and  the  disproved  calumny,  and 
the  convicted  perjury,  were  but  the  precursors  of 
renewed  suspicion  and  revived  investigation.  When 
every  charge  of  criminality  was  discountenanced 
and  rejected,  her  national  manner  was  tortured 
into  proof  of  indiscretion.  Hideous  guilt  at  last 
dwindled  into  constructive  levity,  and  her  conduct 
was  censured  upon  the  very  evidence  which  had 
been  disbelieved  in  the  charge  against  her  life! 
Time,  which  changeth  all  things,  produced  no 
change  towards  her:  her  friends,  her  advocates, 
came  into  office  as  if  only  to  prove  that  her  con- 
tinued proscription  was  the  tenure  by  which  they 
held  it ;  and  she,  still  an  exile,  still  an  outcast,  saw 
with  amazement  the  man,  to  whom  she  had  con- 
fided her  cause  and  fortunes,  become  the  confi- 
dential adviser  of  her  accusers !  Thus  did  con- 
tinued persecution  and  incessant  treachery,  in  some 
degree,  force  her  into  banishment;  but  her  de- 
parture from  England  was  marked  by  a  proof  of, 
at  least  amongst  modern  Princes,  singular  disin- 
terestedness.  An  outcast  now  frodi  her  husband's 
bed,  and  by  compulsion  driven  from  her  adopted 
country,  she  was  a  wanderer,  with  the  world  before 
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her j  but  wherever  she  wandered,  persecution  fol- 
lowed her :  it  journeyed  with  her  by  land — it  met 
her  upon  the  seas — it  entered  the  sacred  privacy 
of  her  home — it  stooped  to  every  meanness  and 
assumed  every  shape,  now  picking  her  locks  in  the 
person  of  an  ambassador,  and  now  peeping  through 
her  keyhole  with  the  eye  of  a  menial; — it  vilified 
her  by  day,  it  haunted  her  by  night.  Whether 
she  assumed  the  garb  of  a  country,  enjoyed  the 
amusement*  of  a  court,  or  resigned  her  ease  and 
comfort  to  attend  the  bed  of  sickness,  it  miscon- 
strued her  cheerfulness  and  blasphemed  her  charity  1 
A  splendid  bribe  was  voluntarily  offered  her,  upon 
the  terms  of  implied  self-condemnation,  'with  pro- 
tracted persecution,  and  perhaps  a  shameful  death, 
for  the  alternative.  With  a  noble  disdain,  with  a 
Royal  spirit,  with  an  instant  contempt,  utterly 
irreconcileable  with  aught  but  conscious  innocence, 
she  dashed  aside  the  wages  of  her  debasement,  and 
rushed,  with  the  air  and  accent  of  defiance,  into 
the  very  den  of  her  accusers.  The  result  was  in- 
evitable. The  people  of  England,  alike  generous 
and  just,  formed  a  moral  phalanx  round  her,  and 
every  echo  in  the  island  reverberated  her  triumph. 
This  was  her  concluding  earthly  trial.  She  sur- 
vived it  only  to  witness  the  refusal  of  her  last  pri- 
vilege j  and  when  persecution  was  almost  weary  of 
insulting,  and  calumny  almost  hoarse  with  reviling 
her,  she  died,  forgiving  her  enemies  and  declaring 
her  innocence/9 

We  may  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader 
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the  particulars  of"  the  refusal  of  her  last  privilege," 
viz.  that  of  being  crowned  with  her  royal  husband, 
on  the  IDthof  July,  1821. 

George  III.  the  truly  patriot  King — the  faithful 
husband  and  affectionate  friend  of  the  distressed 
and  the  persecuted,  died  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1820 j  and  his  successor,  the  present  King  George 
IV.  was  proclaimed  with  the  customary  cere- 
monies. On  the  6th  of  May  following,  a  royal  pro- 
clamation was  issued  from  the  palace  of  Carlton 
House,  declaring  "  his  Majesty's  pleasure  touching 
his  Royal  Coronation ;"  and  appointing  the  1st  of 
August  for  the  ceremony.  This  was  accompanied 
by  another  proclamation,  nominating  commissioners 
to  bear  and  determine  the  petitions  and  claims  of 
those  persons,  who,  "  by  ancient  customs  and 
usages,  as  also  in  regard  of  divers  tenures  of 
sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  hereditaments, 
were  bound  to  perform  certain  services  on  the  day 
of  Goronation." 

Under  the  authority  of  the  latter  proclamation, 
"  The  Court  of  Claims,"  as  it  is  termed,  assembled 
on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  May,  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  behind  the  House  of  Lords,  where  they 
received  various  petitions  and  decided  many  claims. 
The  Commissioners  met  again  by  adjournment  on 
three  subsequent  days — namely  :  26th  of  May,  the 
8th  of  June,  and  the  16th  of  June.* 


*  The  reader  will  find  ample  details  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
ancient  Court,  as  also  of  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the  Coronation, 
in  Huish's  account  of  that  august  ceremony. 
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While  these  preliminaries  were  going  on,  intelli- 
gence arrived  itt  London  that  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  had  resolved  to  return  to  England  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies  of  Coronation  as 
Queen  Consort.  ftyje  accordihgly  landed  at  Dbver 
on  the  5th  of  Jane,  and  on  the  following  day  arrived 
in  the  metropolis,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people, 
and  the  confusion,  mortification,  and  dismay  of  her 
enemies. 

At  length,  as  the  reader  knows,  came  those  ter- 
rible proceedings,  on  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
the  progress  and  fate  of  which  it  is  useless,  in  this 
place,  to  ftotice. 

In  ci^Wequence  of  those  proceedings,  however, 
the  derettiony  of  the  Coronation,  fixed  for  August 
1st,  veas  postponed.  The  Court  of  Claims  sus- 
pended their  sittings ;  and  the  works  which  were 
carrying  on  in  Westminster  Hall,  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  Cotton  Garden,  ^vere  suspended,  to 
the  disappointment  of  many  an  impatient  and  ex- 
pectant speculator, '  And  amidst  the  de  ridings  and 
scoffihgs  of  the  people  at  large. 

In  this  state  matters  rested  until  the  beginning 
of  May,  1821 ,  when  the  renewed  ?  labours  of  a 
limited  number  of  men  in  Westminster  Hall  led 
to  a  belief,  that  thg  immediate  Coronation  of  his 
Mijesty  had  been  determined  on  ;  and  the  Queen, 
joining  in  this  belief,  although  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters, acting  in  that  spirit  of  hostility  towards  her 
Majesty  which  for  years  had  marked  their  conduct, 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  make  any  official  com- 
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monication  to  that  effect,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  on  the  5th  e£»that  month,  demanding 
to  be  present  at  .the  ceremony.  To  this  she  re* 
ceived  a  reply,  apprizing  her,  that  "  his  Majesty 
having  determined,  that  the  Queen  should  form  no 
part  of  the  ceremonial  of  his  Coronation,  it  was  his 
royal  pleasure  that  the  Queen  should  not  be  allowed! 
to  attend  the  said  ceremony."  . 

Thus  insult  was  added .  to  injustice j  and  they 
who  had  thought  proper  to  withhold  from  her  the 
honours  and  prerogatives  of  Majesty,  were  now 
pleased  to  exercise  their  authority  over  her  by  arbi- 
trarily denying  her  that  which  would  not  have  been 
refused  to  the  wife  of  the  humblest  tradesman  in 
the  King's  dominions :  the  privilege  of  even  wit- 
nessing his  Coronation.  Posterity  will  duly  appre- 
ciate this  conduct,  and  the  fact  is  here  fearlessly  re* 
corded,  that  it  may  not  be  overlooked  by  the  future 
historians  of  England :  the  celebrated  "  Six  Acts' 
hartg  in  terrorem  over  the  heads,  and  restrain  the 
pens  off  present  writers. 

On  the  9th  of  June  the  report  of  the  renewed 
intention  of  his  Majesty  to  be  crowned,  was  con- 
firmed by  the  issuing  of  a  second  proclamation* 

«  

appointing  Thursday,  the  19th  of  July,  1821,  for 
the  performance  of  the  ceremony  ;  and  on  the  same 
tfoy.  another  proclamation  was  issued,  appointing 
the  Court  of  Claims,  which  again  assembled,  and 
heard  and  determined  all  the  petitions  and  claims, 
which  had  not  been  previously  decided. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  after  some  debates  in 
I*  »•  C 
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the  House  of  Commons,  respecting  her  Majesty's 
claim,  at  least,  to  be  heaird  by  her  counsel,  in  sup- 
port of  what  she  conceived  to  be.  her  legal  right  to 
fee  crowned,  it  was  decided  that  she  should  be  so 
heard  before  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  occasion  above  alluded  to  in  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
make  a  certain  grant  to  the.  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Sir  R.  Ferguson  said,  that  he  should  give  his  de- 
cided negative  to  the  grant  for  the  arrears,  and  at 
the  same  time  wished  to  ask  if  her  Majesty  were 
to  be  crowned? 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  an  applica- 
tion had  betin  made  by  her  Majesty  some  days  ago; 
but  that  the  law  officers,  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
had  not  yet  given  their  answer.  As  far  as  he  was 
awace,  there  was  no  intention  that  her  Majesty 
should  participate  in  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Denjnan  thought  it  extraordinary  that  no 
positive  answer  was  given  to  the  application  of  her 

*      * 

Majesty,  and  that  it  should  have  remained  unan- 
swered from  Monday  till  Saturday.  Full  time 
ought  to  ,be  given  to  her  Majesty  to  assert  her 
jclaims  before  the  council.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
My  any  thing  oh  the  policy  of  a  coronation  taking 
place ;  but  this  he  could  safely  say,  that  unless  her 
Majesty  participated  in  it,  it  would  Ipse  the  greater 
part  of  its  interest  and  importance. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  surprised  her 
Majesty's  legal  advisers  should  have  so  long 
stood  still9  and  not  have  brought  her  Majesty's 
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claim  forward.  His  Majesty's  ministers  gave  the 
best  advice  they  could  to  their  Royal  Master,  anil 
they  certainly  could  not  advise  that  her  Majesty 
should  share  the  august  ceremony.  It  was  only  a» 
matter  of  favour  that  her  Majesty  could  be  crowned  } 
and  that  favour  they  could  not  advise  their  Royal 
Master  to  confer. 

Mr.  Denm&n  observed,  it  would  have  been  very 
unbecoming  in  her  Majesty's  legal  advisers  to  have 
put  forward  her  claim,  until  it  was  ascertained 
whether  the  Coronation  would  take  *place  or  not. 
The  same  appearances  were  seen  a  year  ago,  when 
it  was  not  quite  certain,  whether  they  were  for  a 
coronation  of  the  King  or  the  degradation  of  his 
royal  wife.  He  still  complained  of  the  delay  which 
took  place  in  answering  the  memorials  of  her  Ma- 
jesty. Courtesy  at  all  events  should,  have  dictated 
a  different  line  of  conduct,  if  the  exalted  station  of 
a  Queen  of  England  could  not  command  attention 4 
He  saw  no  reason  why  any  delay  should  have  o<M 
curred,  when  it  was  known  what  werei  the  opinions 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers.  Hte  could  hope  but 
little  from  the  Council  to  whom  her  Majesty  hod 
addressed  her  memorials. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  there  was 
somewhat  of  mystery, if  not  of  inattention,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty 'ft.lfegal  advisers.  l§  she  had  a 
rights  it  should  have  been  asserted  before. 

Mr.  Searlfett  wished  to  know  if  her  Majesty 
claimed  to  be  heard  by  counsel,  or  not?  1  There 
was  only  one  instance  in  which  a  Quefen  tvas  not 

c2 
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crowned.  The  wife  of  Charles  I.  was  not  crooned, 
because  .she  was  a  Catholic,  and  in  the  then  state 
of  the  times  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  in- 
troduce a  Popish  priest  to  perform  the  ceremony 
for  her. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  begged  not  to  be 
understood  as  giving  any  opinion  on  this  subject. 
As  a  privy  councillor  he  was  bound  to  secrecy ; 
but  he  could  assure  the  honourable  member,  that 
any  claim  of  her  Majesty  would  be  fully  attended 
to. 

Mr.  Denman  said  her  Majesty  had  sent  two  me- 
mortals  which  were  not  answered,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  letter  was  sent  this  day,  and  as  yet  no 
reply  was  given  to  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Londonderry  said,  although  his 
Majesty's  ministers  might  have  formed  their  opinion 
some  time  since  against  the  right,  they  were  still 
bound,  when  a  grave  application  was  made,  to  give 
it  full  consideration, 

Colonel  Davies  wished  to  know  the  probable 
expense  of  the  Coronation  ?  lie  thought  a  vain, 
idle  pageant,  for  it  was  nothing  else,  ought  not  to 
take  place,  particularly  when  it  imposed  such  a 
burden  on  the  people. 

The.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied,  that 
100,0007.  was  provided  for  last  session,  and  though 
something  additional  might  be  proposed  next  ses- 
sion, it  would  not  be  a  very  large  addition. 

Lord  Grosvenor,  in  the  upper  House,  took  oc- 
casion to  observe,  that  one  source  of  additional  ex- 
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pense  was  the  approaching  Coronation.  It  bad 
been  estimated  at  100,000/.  but  it  was  apparent, 
and  it  had  indeed  since  been  admitted,  that  it 
would  exceed  that  sum.  He  thought  the  nfeasure 
unnecessary  and  injudicious,  and  that  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  recommended  by  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  under  present  circumstances.  For,  even 
supposing  that  the  law  was  clear,  and  declared  in 
positive  terms,  that  the  Queen  had  no  right  to  be 
crowned,  still,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  he  thought  it 
was  injudicious  to  recommend  a  coronation,  from 
which  she  should  be  excluded.  The  ground  on 
which  her  right  was  contested,  was  the  single  pre- 
cedent of  Henry  VII.  having  been  crowned  alone, 
when  it  was  supposed  that  his  marriage  with  his 
Queen  had  been  celebrated  But  this  ground  must 
fail,  for  the  marriage  of  that  monarch  had  only 
taken  place  after,  his  coronation,  so  that  there  was 
at  the  time  no  Queen  to  be  crowned.  JUe  had 
heard  also,  that  the  procession,  at  the  approaching 
Coronation,  was  to  be  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by 
soldiers.  That  would  be  the  greatest  insult  which 
could  be  put  both  upon  the  King  and  the  people  of 
this  country. — It  would  make  him  appear  like  an 
Oriental  despot,  moving  in  the  midst  of  his  satraps. 
He  should  wish  to  see  the  Monarch  surrounded  by 
hosts  of  hearts,  and  not  by  hosts  of  bayonets. 

On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Hume,  the 
spirited  and  indefatigable  member  for  Aberdeen, 
stated  before  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  had 
intended  to  submit  to   the   consideration   of  the 
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House  a  motion  of  considerable  importance ;  but* 
in  consequence  of  its  thinness,  he  should  merely 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  it  forward  to- 
tnomjw.  He  conceived  it  to  be  most  important 
that  the  country  should  understand,  before  the  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  how  her  Majesty  was  to  be 
placed  at  the  ensuing  Coronation.!  and  that  every 
precaution  should  be  taken  that  was  calculated  to 
prevent  the  peace  of  the  capital  from  being  dis- 
turbed upon  that  occasion.  From  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  Court  to  which  her  Majesty's  claim 
of  right  to  appear  in  the  Coronation,  as  part  apd 
portion  thereof,  had  been  submitted,  he  was  con- 
vinced that — 

The  Speaker  called  Mr.  Hvupe  to  order.     Hq 
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thought  that  the  honourable  .gentleman  must  bd 
aware,  that  it  was  not  consistent  with  the  usual 
practice  for  honourable  gentlemen,  on  giving  notice 
of  motion,  to  enter  into  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  founded  \U: 

Sir  F.  Qmmaney  moved  that  the  House  be 
counted.  The  motion,  however,  fell  to  the  ground, 
from  want  of  a  seconder. 

Mr.  Hume  maintained  that  he  was  correct  as  to 
the  point  of  order,  as  he  was  simply,  addressing  the 
House  on  the  question  of  adjournment.  From  the 
nature  of  the  Court  to  which  her  Majesty's  claims 
had  been. submitted,  he  could  not  draw  any  favour- 
able augury  as  to  their  decision,  though  he  was 
convinced  her  lawyers  had  made  out  as  clear  a 
right  for  her  coronation  as  existed  at  present  for 
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the  king's.  Taking  for  granted,  then,  that  the 
decision  of  that  Cotirt  would  be  against  the  exist- 
ence of'  the  claim,  the  point  which  he  wished  to 
ascertain  was  this — whether  his  Majesty's  ministers 
intended  to  persevere  in  their  system  of  insulting, 
persecuting,  and  oppressing  the  Queen,  upon  all 
occasions ;  or  whether  they  intended  to  assign  her  a 
place,  as  they  were  in  duty  bound  to  do,  among 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  at  the  en- 
suing Coronation.  That  her  Majesty  would  attend 
in  per  so  A  at  that  ceremonial,  he  entertained  not  the 
slightesftloubt :  from  what  he  knew  of  her  spirit 
and  resolution,  he  was  convinced  that  she  would 
be  present  at  it,  if  not  as  a  part  of  it,  at  least  to 
prevent  the  rights  of  future  Queens-Consort  from 
being  compromised  and  degraded  in  her  person. 
It  was  upon  that  account  that  he  now  gave  notice, 
that  he  should  to-morrow  submit  to  the  house  a 
motion  for  an  humble  address  to  his  Majesty,  pray- 
ing that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  such 
directions  with  regard  to  the  approaching  Corona- 
tion, as  will  meet  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  will 
secure  the  rights  of  the  Queen-Consort  from  being 
violated,  and  as  will  prevent  the  peace  of  the 
country  from  being  disturbed.  He  made  this 
motion  in  order  that  the  intentions  of  ministers 
might  be  fully  known  before  the  day  of  the  cere- 
mony ;  and  that  any  agitation  which  might  be  ex- 
cited in  the  public  mind  by  them  might  have  time 
to  subside  by  that  day  into  peace  and  tranquillity. 
Mr.  Butterworth  said  that,  having  as  yet  taken 
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HO  part  in  the  discussions  which  had  agitated  the 
country  upon  this  subject,  he  was  sorry  to  be  now 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  speech  of  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  jijst  preceded  him.  He  trusted 
that  her  Majesty  would  not  be  so  ill-advised  as  to 
pursue  the  plan  which  the  honourable  gentleman 
had  chalked  out  for  her.  She  had  already  had  ill-, 
advisers  enough  about  her;  and  he  trusted,  that 
for  the  sake  of  the  little  credit  and  popularity 
which  she  still  had  left  her,  she  would  not  interfere 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  honourable  member  had 
represented. 

.Mr.  Alderman  Wood  observed,  that  he  thought 
it  would  have  been  quite  as  well,  if  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  and  who  had  stated 
to  them  that  he  had  never  yet  taken  any  part  in  the 
discussions  upon  this  question,  had  still  continued 
to  abstain  from  them.  He  should  not  have  risen 
to  say  a  word  to  the  House,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  very  extraordinary  expression  which  had  es- 
caped from  the  honourable  gentleman — he  supposed 
unadvisedly — as  to  the  little  credit  and' popularity 
which  her  Majesty  retained.  He  was  surprised 
that  the  honourable  member  had  dared  to  make 
such  an  assertion,  when  he  must  have  known  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  his. own  con- 
stituents were  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  her 
Majesty.  So  far  from  her  Majesty's  popularity 
being  upon  the  wane,  he  could  assure  the  honourable 
member  that  it  had  even  increased  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  late  infamous  investigation  which 
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bad  been  made  into  her  conduct ;  and  that  the  same 
symptoms  of  it  as  had  been  formerly  shown  by  the 
people,  would  again  be  exhibited,  if  the  same  sys- 
tem of  persecution  should  be  adopted  towards  her* 
He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  was  the  de- 
cided intention  of  the  Queen  to  attend  the  Corona- 
tion, notwithstanding'  any  thing  that  had  occurred, 
or  that  might  occur,  before  a  particular  tribunal. 

Mr.  Butterworth's  gratuitous  insult  to  the  Queen 
was  read  in  the  public  prints  with  marked  and  de- 
served contempt  and  abhorrence;  and  many  who 
bad  the  means  of  knowing'  that  gentleman's  high 
prateqpions  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  piety,  as 
a  zealous  and  active  member  of  the  Wesley  an 
Methodist  society,  thought  he  would  have  mani- 
fested .more  of  the  genuine  spirit  of;  the  gospel  had 
he  forborne  on  this  occasion  to  "speak  evil  of  dig- 
nities/' 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Hume  said,  he  trusted 
that  in  considering  this  subject  the  House  would 
not  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable  situation  in  which 
it  was  left  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  session. 
The  coronation  of  .her  .Majesty  was  a  question 
which  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  public  atten- 
tion, and  he  felt  satisfied  that  nothing  less  would 
content  the  public  mind.  He  had  heard  that  day 
with  .much  regret,  but  not  with  surprise,  that  the 
Privy  Council  had  decided  against  her  claim  of 
right.  He  did  not  mean  to  impugn  the  decision  of 
the  Privy  Council,  but  he  certainly  must  say  that 
he  thought  the  Queen  had  just  as  good  a  right  to 


be  crowned  a*  the  Kmg  had ;  atf<*  wit*  that  vi*# 
life  should  move  an  adrfrestf  to  Ms  Majesty,  pratyirtg 
that  the  Quefcri  might  be  permitted  tG  ft  participa- 
tion in  those  honours  of  the  Cororiattion.  He  didf 
not  iYitend  now  W  go  fato the  qnestioh  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's right ;  his  object  wsfe  to  show  the  good  po- 
licy of  their  presenting-  an  a<ftft&$  to  the  thfohe  Oh 
the  fldbjt&t.  They  Were  now  withitt  tight  days  of 
the  Odrortation,  and  yet  it  Was  rtot  kno*>n  whether 
her  Majesty  Wits  to  be  allow  fed  to  appear  at  the 
COfortatiOh,  even  as  a  spectator.  Sorely  they 
Wditld  fltft  exhibit  td  the  public  such  &  spectacle  as 
that  tff  turning*  the  Queen  aWAJ  from  the  Corona- 
tion altogether.  The!  hbhofrtttble  member  con- 
cluded by  moving,  "  That  an  humble  address  be 
pf&ented  to  fcis  Majesty,  prftyitig  that  he  will  be 
gr&cibti£ly  pleased  t<*  isdfte  his  Royal  Proclamation 
for  the  coronation  of  her  Majesty,  thereby  consult- 
ing the  true  dignity  of  the  Crown,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis,  And  the  general  expectations  of 
the  people." 

Mr.  Hume  had  ndt  commenced  the  rekding  Of 
Hi*  reMolutiori^  Ore  the  Stack  Rod  wad  heard  at  the 
door,  Arid  before  he  had  scdrtriiitfed  he  wad  called  t6 
bhter  by  the  Speaker.  Tlie  Blabk  Rod  then  in* 
ftfrm&i  the  Hoitee  that  the  taftto  bearing  his  Ma- 
j^fety^  Comrtti^sion  Were  in  the  House  bf  Pfee^s, 
ivhither  thfe  Speaker  immediate^  rep  tilled,  attended 
by  tt  g«at  tmtaber  of  members. 

Thfe  Speaker*  xm  hid  return,  rtead  the  speech  at 
tfte  tafcle,  titer  WhiH*  thfe  fiou&e  separated. 
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It  has  ahe*$y  b$en  stated,  t^t  the  prayer  of 
ber  Majesty's  petition  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel 
in  support  of  her  claim  to  be  qrowned  was  granted  ; 
we.ffiay  now,  therefore,  proceed  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legal  arguments  for  and  against  that 
claim,  as  given  before  the  Privy  Council. 

TJie  .Council  as$ggible4  on  Thursday  morning, 
at  ten  o'clock,  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  to  hear 
counsel  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  claim  of  right 
to  be  crowped  with  the  King  at  the  ensuing 
Coronation.  The  Council  Chamber  was  greatly 
crowded;  among  the  Privy  Council  were  the 
Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence,  the  Di^ke  of  Wel- 
lington, Tiorcjs  Liverpool,  Eldon,  fflarrowby,  West- 
morland, Sidmouth,  and  Londonderry,  one  or  two 
Bishops,  and  several  of  the  Judges,  Mr.  Tierney, 
Mr.  Ee$l,  &c.  &c.~The  Ring's  Attorney  and  ,So- 
licitor-General,  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman, 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  who  were  in  attendance,  were 
called  in  abput  a  quarter  past  ten.  The  several 
memorials  which  had  been  presented  by  the  Queen 
to  the  King,  praying  to  be  heard  by  counsel  in 
support  of  .her  claim,  were  then  read,  and  also  the 
Order  in  Council  for  a  committee  to  take  her  Ma- 
J&ty'<s  claim  into  consideration. 

The  following  is  the  principal  jnemorial : 
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To  the  King's- Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  council  assembled. 

The  memorial  pf  her  Majesty  t|ie  Queen 

gheweth,  that  your  Majesty  l^aa,  hy  your  royal  proclamation, 

bearing  date  at  Carlton-house,  the  9th  day  of  June  instant,  declared 

'  your  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  celebrate  the.  solemnity  of  your 

*oyal  coronation  upon  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of  June  next,  at 
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your  palace  at  Westminster;  bat  that  directions  have  noi  been 
given  for  the  coronation  of  the  Queen,  as  hath  heretofore  been 
accustomed  on  the  like  occasions. 

"  That  divers  of  your  Majesty's  subjects,  by  ancient  customs 
and  usages  of  these  realms,  as  also  in  regard  of  divers  tenures  of 
sundry  manors,  lands,  and  other  hereditaments,  do  claim,  and  are 
bound  to  do  and  perform  divers  services  on  the  day  and  at  the 
time  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen-consort  of  these  realms,  as  in 
times  precedent  of  their  ancestors,  and  as  those  from  whom  they 
claim  have  done  aud  performed  at  the  coronation  of  the  Queen- 
consort  in  times  past. 

'  "  That  the  Queen  most  dutifully  claims,  as  of  right,  to  cele- 
brate the  ceremony  of  her  royal  coronation  ;  and  to  preserve,  as 
well  her  Majesty's  said  right,  as  the  aforesaid  lawful  rights  and 
inheritances  of  others  of  your  Majesty  subjects. 

"  The  Queen  respectfully  prays,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  forthwith  to  issue  your  royal  proclamation,  thereby 
to  appoint  the  same  19th  day  of  July  next,  at  Westminster  afore- 
said, to  celebrate  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  as  Queen  Con- 
sort, and  to  direct  that  all  such  as  by  the  said  customs  and  usages 
and  tenures  are  bouud  to  do  and  perform  the  services  aforesaid,  do 
duly  give  their  attendances  accordingly  at  the  said  day  and  time 
of  the  coronation  aforesaid,  in  all  respects  furnished  as  to  so  great 
a  solemnity  appertained,  and  answerable  to  the  diguities  and 
places  which  every  one  of  them  holdeth  and  enjoyeth  ;  and  further, 
that  your  Majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  issue  your  royal 
commission  under  your  great  seal,  appointing  commissioners  to  re- 
ceive, hear,  and  determine,  the  petitions  and  claims  which  shall  be 
made  to  them  in  this  behalf. 

"  And  the  Queen  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray." 

Mi\  Brougham  stated  that  he  had  been  refused 
a  piece  of  evidence  which  it  was  of  importance  for 
him  to  possess,  and  which  was  in  the  custody  of 
.the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  j — he  meant 
the  Liber  Regdlis,  a  book  that  contained  the  for- 
mula of  the. ceremonies  performed  at  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Kings  of  England.     But  the  Dean  and 
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Chapter  of  Westminster  refused  to  produce  it  un- 
less they  were  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  highest 
authority,  the  King,  or  a  Court  of  Law.     Her 
Majesty's  counsel  then  applied  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  but  he  said  that 
he  bad  no  power  to  command  the  book  to  be  given. 
The  Dean  and  Chapter,  however,  did  not  require 
an  order,  they  wished  only  the  sanction  of  the 
highest  authority,  but  the  noble  lord  could  not  in- 
terpose.    As  to  the  other  alternative,  of  applying 
to  the  Court  bf  King's  Bench  for  a  mandamus — 
this  would  have  been  attended  with  great  delay. 
He  begged  that  their  lordships  would  either  order 
him  the  Liber  Regalis,  or  allow  him  to  have  such 
access  to  it  as  was  necessary  for  his  purpose j  and 
he  referred  to  an  order  of  Council  of  the  23d  of 
February,  1684 ;  when,  in  preparing  for  the  coro- 
nation of  James  II.  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster were  called  on  to  bring  in  the  Liber  Re- 
galis,  containing  the  formula   of  the   ceremony. 
After  some  conversation  it  was  determined  to  send 
for  the  book,  and  that  Mr.  Brougham  might  in  the 
mean  time  proceed  with  his  case. 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  argument 
used  by  her  Majesty's  counsel,  Messrs.  Brougham 
and  Denman,  on  this  highly  important  question: 

The  question  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
•Privy  Council  is,  Whether  or  not  the  Queen  Con- 
sort  of  this  realm  is  entitled  as  of  right  to  be 
crowned  when  the  King  celebrates  the  solemnity 
of  his  coronation  :  and  this  is  a  question  of  consti- 
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tutiopal  law,  to  be  4et£PtfN*i0d  by  'the  >pri»ciplla« 
which  regelate  public  flights; felt  it  may  deriw 
ilktstrifttion  (froga  itbo&e  fehioh  freguJate  thp  right*  **f 
ftrwafce  persons; 

{First -of  all,  :tbe  history  of  the  eeromony  must 
be  examined,  jftot  as  a  matter  of  antiquarian ,  curio- 
sity, but  beoa**se  eoFona  creature  <of  fre- 
qerfent,  iand  rests  rather  upon  practice  than  prin- 
cipte,  though  thereeswjof  it  also  may  be  traced. 
"If  it  shall  b£  -found  rt hat  the  custom  of  cro*ming 
-fttwens  Consort  has  been  jjoifortn  and  uninter- 
rupted, ror  (which  is^hesame thing)  that  the  Queen 
iConsort  has  always  been  cro/wned,  unless  in  casts 
where  there  e&iflted^ome  insuperable  obstacle,  and 
in  cases  whereshe  voluntarily  (d&cifnedi  it,  *  the  right 
will  be  established  in  the  largest  sense.    But  for 
.the  purpose  of  the  present  argument  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  move  limited  proposi- 
tion of  fact,  viz.  ?th$t  tine  Qu$en<  Conaort  has  in  all 
.ea&sfr  been  crowned,  if  fWarrild  to  the  King  at  the 
:  ttefce  of  his-  Coronation— a : proposition «  not >tbe  \ less 
true,  if  a  case  should  be  foand  where,  from  peculiar 
circumstances,  she  declined  it. 

, In  an  ordinary  question  it  would  not)  be  neces- 
sary to  go  back  ,bey  ond  the  reign  of  Hichard  I.  the 
period  of  Jegal  mepaory;  but  fori  the  present  pur-t 
>pose  it  is  better  to  asGend  as  high  as  autlientic  his- 
tory reaches.  Some  have  doubted  whether  the 
Saxon  ft ne ens,  in  the. early  stages  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy, -were  crowned ;  no  one  denies  that  they 
were  so  in  the  later  periods*    There  is  no  occasion 
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ft*  iiKfairirtg'  into  th&  practice  When  a  successful 
Warrior  w«fr  heltf  tip  to  bis  follower*  in  the  ffeld 
rfpow  &  btickle?,  and  hailed  as  king,  among  a  Mpwd 
of  soldiers,  and  in  the  necessary  absence  of  his 
family.     Ba€  as  often  as  the  solemnity  assumed  the 
fofrta  of  a  itfrft  efeservance,  the  Consort  appears  to 
have  shafted  its  honour*.     As  early  as  the  year  784, 
fidelbtttga,  the  wife  of  Brichtrich,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  baring  been  guiHy  of  attempts  against  her  ' 
husband' d  life*  tfee  Queen*  of  Wessex  were  "  de- 
prived of  ail  titles,  majesty,  and  royalty/*  which 
Spelman*  tthd  SteWen  understand  to  have  included 
Coronation }  atid  this  was  effected  by  an  express 
\kW<     How  long  it  remained  in  force  is  uncertain ; 
btft  In  856,  Judith,  the  wife  of  Ethelwolf,  of  the 
sAttife  kingdom,  was  crowned  at  Rheims,  and  after- 
Wat-cfe  received  with  toyal  honqurs  in  England.* 
Mr.  Selden,  referring  to  the  universality  of  the! 
practice  in  all  other  kingdoto*,  says  that  "  the 
Sat  oh  Queens  Wfcfe  in  the  late  times  crowned  like 
ether  Queens/9  so  that  the  law  of  the  Wg&t  Saxons 
was  soon  repealed ;  as  if  it  were  a  solitary  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  in  those  times.   In  the  Cotton 
MS.  there  is  a  document  purporting  to  be  the  order 
of  the  cognation  of  tE the! red  II.  in  978 ;  but  Mr. 
Selden  treats  it  as  a  general  ceremonial  for  the 
Saxon  coronations,  and  says  that  he  had  seen  it  in 
a  hand-writing  600  years. old,  which  (as  he  wrote 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century)  would  jnake 


•  Selden,  Tit.  Ho&  cap.  6.     Speed,  p.  300.  and  Carte,  i.  29s. 
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tJieMS.  *t  least  a*  old  as  Canute.*  i  All  subsequent 
pronations  ( have  followed  this  order,  and  Us  words 
a^re  «BM*rkabJe.  -The  ceremony  is  first  described 
fpr  the  &ing*  and  then  follows  the  Queen's,  -  ate 
matter  of.  course  ;  "  Finit  consecratio  Regis :  quam 
qtguitw  cofiwowtip  Regime,  qu&  propter  honorific 
cmiiaw,  ab  jpiscopo  sacri  wufuinis  oleo  super  verti- 
<%m  perfyndendty  est  et  inecciesia  ooram  optirnati- 
foif  eufn  condigmQ.  Aonotfe,  et  regia  cekitudine,  in  re~ 
gates  tfori  consortium,  benedicenda  et  constcranda 
efitj  qwB  etiam  wmulo,  pro  inteyritate  fidei,  et  co- 
rona pro  &}qrmtatis  gloria,  decoremdu  est."  f  ■ ;  So 
HKlcJ^  was  the  cqronatipn  of  the  Consort  deemed  a, 
necessary  :  part  of  the.  solemnity.  And  in  other 
countries  it  was  so  held  likewise.  Even  in  France, 
jvfrsre  the  Salic  law  excluded  females  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  imperial  crpwo*  they  received  the 
h^ioui-s  of  the  crown  matrimonial ;  their  eprqpation 
^ps  performed  regularly  at  St.  Denys,  the  King 
heiag  cpo w#ed  at  Rheims,  A  Poutificak  is  extant, 
prescribing  the  order  pf  ,tbe  solemnity,  confirmed 
hy  a  buU  of  Clement  VllL 

x  Adva^oingto  the  kings  of  the  Norman  line,  it 
jp  necessary  %o  look  wore  minutely  into  the  parti- 
cular instances  .  William  the  Q^iwjueror  4»as  iBar- 
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*  Tit.  Hon.  cap.  8. 

f  The  consecration  of  the  King',  *after  which  followeth  the  con- 
f£C*at}on  of  the  Queen,  who  with  honour  shall  he  anointed  on  the 
head  by  the  Bishop  with  the  oil  of  the  holy  ointment,  and  in  the 
Gftliroh  with  due  honour  and  regal  state,  shall  be  blessed  and  con* 
secrated  for  the  partnership  of  the  royal  bed  ;  who  also  shall  he 
ornamented  with  a  ring,  for  the  completion  of  faith ;  and,  for  the 
glory  of  the  eternal  state,  with  a  crown.— ^Ed. 
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ried,  about  eleven  years  before  the  Conquest,  to 
Matilda,  who  did  not  come  over  with  him,  and 
was  not  crowned  till  1068.  He  was  croWUfd  on 
Christmas  day,  1066,  with  a»  little  delay  m  possible 
after  his  victory,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  secure 
title  than  he  thought  the  sword  would  give  him* 
The  unsettled  state  of  his  new  kingdom  occupied 
hims  incessantly  for  some  time,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  make  frequent  visits  to  his  Norman  dominion*; 
but  as  soon  as  he  could  carry  Matilda  to  England, 
she  was  crowned,  and  without  any  delay.  She 
came  after  Easter,  and  on  the  next  great  feast  of 
Whitsunday,  "  Aldredus,  Ebor.  Arch,  in  Reginam 
eonsecravit"*  In  this,  as  in  other  cases  of  a  like 
description,  before  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  King  was  himself  crowned  a 
second  time  at  his  Queen's  coronation. 

William  Rufus  having  been  elected  by  the 
barons  in  council,  upon  his  father's  death,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  elder  brother*  was  crowned  imme- 
diately after;  he  died  unmarried. 

Henry  I,  was  crowned,  August  5,  1 100,  four 
days  after  his  brother's  death.  He  was  then 
unmarried  ;  but  having  espoused  Matilda,  11th 
November  of  the  same  year,  she  was  crowned,  ac- 
cording to  the  Chron.  Saxonicum  200.  Ed.  Gibs. 
on  die  feast  of  St.  Martin ;  and  therefore  the  coro- 
nation appears  to  have  been  performed  as  speedily 
as  possible,  or  at  the  same  time  with  the  marriage. 


*  Flor.  Worcester,  1000. 

ii.  i>.  e 
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When  the  marriage  of  a  Queen  or  her  arrival  in 
Brig-la**!,  happened  during  the  interval  between 
two  3($$bt  feasts  of  the  church,  the  coronation 
was  somewhat  delayed  in  consequence.  In  1121, 
Henry  married  Alice  of  Louvaine,  who  was  crown- 
ed,  July  30th  of  that  year. 

Stephen -was  elected  by  the  prelates  and  barons, 
and  crowned  22d  December,  1135.  He  swore 
upon  this  occasion  to  maintain  the  church  and  nobi- 
lity in,  their  possessions,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  to  him  was  a.  qualified  one.  The  prelates 
swore  to  be  faithful  no  longer  than  he  should  sup- 
port the  church  ;  the  barons,  after  their  example, 
HWore  fealty  on  condition  of  his  performing  his 
covenants  with  them.  His  Queen  was  crowned 
*he  22d  of  MArch  following;  having  been  left 
abroad,  in  all  likelihood,  while- the  first  struggles 
for  the  throne  occupied  her  consort  and  his  fol- 
lowers,      if  . 

<  Henry  II.  was  crowned,  December  19,  1154; 
his  Queen,  Eleanor,  is  distinctly  stated  to  have 
have  been  crowned  with  him,  by  Gervase  of  Can- 
terbury,* a  high  authority  upon  this  point ;  being 
a  contemporary,  a  monk  of  the  abbey,  and  author 
of  the  Actus  J&mtificum  Cantuarensium.  Others 
say  she  was  crowned  in  1158;  referring  probably 
,to  Henry's  .second  or  third  coronation,  of  which 
ahe  partook  with  him.  But  there  was  a  remark- 
able incident  in  his  reign,  touching  which  no  dif- 


*  Script.  Hist.  Ang.  1377. 
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ference  of  opinion  exists.  He  was  pleased  to  have 
his  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry,  crowned  ija  1170, 
and  the  ceremony  was  performed  withoiitsilte  par- 
ticipation of  his  princess,  Margaret,  a"  daughter  of 
France.  Her  father,  Lewis,  complained  of  the 
omission,  took  up  arms  against  England,  and  put 
in  the  front  of  his  causes  of  war,  that  Margaret 
bad  not  been  crowned  with  her  husband.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  sovereigns  and  an  accommodation  took 
place  j  it  was  agreed  that  justice  should  be  done  to 
the  princess ;  and  an  archbishop  and  two  bishops 
being  sent  over  from  France,  crowned  her,  toge- 
ther with  her  husband,  at  Winchester,  in  1172.  - 

Richard  1.  was  twice  crowned,  but  never  when 
married,  at  least  iu  England  ;  for  he  was  only  be- 
trothed to  Alice,  whom  he  refused  to  marry,  and 
Berenguella  (or  Berengaria)  of  Sicily,  whom  he 
espoused  at  Cyprus,  never  came  to  England.  No 
wife  of  his,  therefore,  was  ever  within  the  four 
seas ;  but  as  if  the  marriage  and  her  Coronation 
were  necessarily  connected  together,  the  two  cere- 
monies were  performed  nearly  at  the  same  time  in 
Cyprus. 

His  successor,  King  John,  had  two  wives,-*— 
Arvisa  of  Glo'ster,  and  Isabella ;  the  latter  of  whom 
only  is  known  for  certain  to  have  been  crown- 
ed, and  that  immediately  after  her  marriage.  If 
Arvisa  was  not  crowned  also, — a  fkct  which  can- 
not be  proved, — the  reason  may  be  easily  given. 
John  came  over  in  great  haste  lo  seize  on  the 
.crown  ;    he  left   his   duchess   in  Normandy,  and 
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jarrivfng  at  Hastings  on  the  25th  of  May,  1 199, 
rfefcehed^Xbndon  on  the  26th,  and  was  crowned 
thfe  dwprafter.  Disturbances  immediately  broke 
out  in  his  duchy  ;  and  on  the  19th  of  June  he  was 
obliged  to  hasten  back.  Before,  those  troubles 
Were  composed,  he  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Isabella,  and  pursued  measures  for  obtaining'  a  di- 
vorce from  Arvisa,  if  indeed  he  had  not,  as  some 
historians  contend,  already  commenced  those  pro- 
ceedings. Certain  it  is,  that  the  reason  for  dissolv. 
itig  the  marriage  was  not  now  for  the  first  time 
broached,  the  archbishop  who  solemnized  it  having 
at  the  moment  protested  against  its  validity,  upon 
thfc  ground  of  consanguinity.  Now  Arvisa,  from 
the  lime  of  John's  accession  till  her  divorce,  never 
was  England ;  and  the  process  of  divorce  began 
almost  immediately  after  his  Coronation.  She 
may  have  been  crowned  abroad;  there  is  is  no 
evidence  against  it ;  the  ceremony  was  so  much  a 
mutter  of  course,  that  chroniclers  may  well  have 
been  silent  on  it ;  but  if  it  never  took  place,  the 
circumstances  satisfactorily  explain  the  omission. 

Thus  from  the  Conquest  to  the  reign  of  King 
John  inclusive,  there  wefre  eight  Coronations 
performed  on  account  of  Kings,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  honouring  or  of  recognising  them. 
During  the  same  period  there  are  as  many  Coro- 
nations of  Queens  known  to  have  been  solem- 
nized on  their  account  alone,  and  for  the  purpose 
bf  honouring  or  of  recognising  them,  independent 
of  their  consorts;  at  least,  if  the  King  on  such 
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occasions  repealed  the  ceremony  of  his  own  Coro?. 
nation,  the  principal  object  of  the  solemnity  was 
crowning  the  Queen,  he  having  himself  be$n  crowi\- 
ed  before. 

Henry  III,  was  unmarried  when,  at  his  acces- 
sion    in    1216,   and  afterwards  in    1220,   he  was 
crowned.     On  the  14th  January,  1236,  he  married 
Eleanor  of  Provence,  and  six  days  after  she  wjus, . 
crowned  alone,  as  appears  by  the  Red  Book  in  the 
Exchequer.*     He  attended,  wearing  his  crown,  as, 
we  there  learn,  but  he  was  only  a  spectator  j  and, 
M.  Paris  relates  that  the  sword  of  St.  Edward, 
called  the  curteine,  was  borne  before  him  by  the, 
marshal, "  in  token  of  his  right  to  restrain  the  King 
if  he  should  do  amiss"  (in  signum  quod  Regem 
si  oberret  habeat  de  jure  potestalem  cohibendi)  : 
So  entirely  was  the  Queen  the  principal  personage 
at  this  solemnity. 

Edward  I.  was  crooned,  August  19,  1274,  with 
his  Queen  Eleanor;  in  1291  he  married  Mar- 
garet of  France,  at  Canterbury,  where,  in  all  pro- 
bability, she  was  crowned.  There  being  no  evi- 
dence of  the  event,  is  no  argument  against  its 
having  happened,  when  the  regularity  with  which 
queens  were  crowned  on  their  marriage,  is  con- 
sidered ;  and  in  Henry  the  Seventh's  time,  it  was% 
distinctly  asserted,  and  never  contradicted,  that 
no  Queen,  since  the  Conquest,  had  ever  been 
debarred  of  this  right. 


♦  Page  355.  Ed.  1084. 
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Edward  II.  and  his  Queen  Isabella,  were  crown- 
ed together,  July  25,  1308  j  and  Edward  III. 
being  unmarried,  was  crowned  alone,  July  26, 
1326  ;  but  a  year  after  he  married  Philippa,  who 
was  crowned  alone,  in  April,  1327.  A  proclama- 
tion is  preserved  in  the  Close  Roll  in  the  Tower 9 
summoning  the  barons  of  the  cinque  ports,  to  at- 
tend and  perform  the  canopy  service,  as  tjiey  were 
wont  at  other  coronations.  This  is  the  same  pro- 
clamation which  issues  to  summon  the  barons  at 
the  coronation  of  Kings  alone,  or  of  Kings  with 
their  Consorts. 

Richard  II.  was  crowned,  July  16,  1377,  and 
he  married,  January  14,  1382,  his  first  wife,  Anne, 
who  was  crowned  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month* 
In  the.  twentieth  year  of  his  reign,  (1397)  he  mar- 
ried Isabella,  who  was  then  crowned  alone,  as 
appears  from  the  Close  Roll  in  the  Tower.  An 
order  is  there  preserved,  to  the  sheriffs  of  London, 
to  make  proclamation,  summoning  "  all  persons 
who,  by  reason  of  their  tenures  or  otherwise,  were 
bound  to  perform  any  services  on  the  days  of  the 
coronation  of  Queens  of  England, ,  to  do  the  same 
gt  the  coronation  of  the  King's  Consort  as  usual/' 
—In  the  Cott.  MS.  in  Brit.  Mus.  Tib.  E.  8.  37,  is 
an  account  of  the  duties  of  officers  at  the  corona- 
tion, temp.  Ric.  2.  The  duty  of  keeper  of  the 
wardrobe  is  there  set  forth  :  "  Idem  custos  eodem 
modo  in  coronatione  regince,  si  sit  coronata  cum 

rege9  sive  sola  sit  coronata"  &c* 

■* 

*  The  same  keeper  in  like   manner  in  the  Coronation  of  the 
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Henry  IV.  was  crowned,  October  13,  1399,  his 
first  wife,  Mary  of  Bohun,  having  died  in  1394. 
He  afterwards  married  Joanna,  who  was  crowned 
in  1403.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry  V.  was 
crowned  in  1413  j  but  having,  in  1421,  married 
Katherine  of  Prance,  he  came  over  to  England  for 
the  purpose,  among  other  things,  of  attending  her 
coronation.  She  was  crowned  alone,  as  appears 
from  the  Close  Roll  in  the  Tower,  where  a  sum- 
mons remains  to  all  persons  to  attend  and  perform 
services  "  at  the  coronation  of  Katherine  Queen  of 
England,  the  King's  Consort/' 

Henry  VI.  having  succeeded  his  father  when 
an  infant  of  a  few  months  old,  was  first  crowned  in 
his  9th  year,  1429,  and  afterwards  at  Paris  in  1431. 
In  1445  he  married  Margaret,  who  was  crowned 
alone  on  the  30th  of  May,  with  the  usual  pomp. 

The  materials  of  the  Scottish  history,  do  not 
enable  us  to  trace  the  coronation  of  the  Queen 
Consort  with  such  precision ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubjfcthat  it  was  as  punctually  and  solemnly  per- 
formed as  that  of  the  Sovereign.  This  may  safely 
he  inferred  from  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the  law 
of  Scotland,  touching  the  Queen's  privileges.  She 
has  by  statute  there,  the  right  to  an  oath  of  allegi- 
ance from  all  the  prelates,  and  barons.  Such  is 
the  provision  of  the  act  1428,  c.  109.  made  in  the 
eighth  parliament  of  James  I.  and  four  years  after 
his  return  from  captivity  in  England.   It  is  entitled 


Queen,  if  she  be  crowned  with  the  -King ;  or  if  she  be  crowned 
alone,  &c— Ed. 
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"  Aith  to  be  made  to  the  Queen  be  the  Clergie,  and 
the  Raropnes"  ami  is  as  follows^  being,  like  all  the 
old  statutes  of  Scotland,  extremely  concise  : "  Quo 
dde<  Dominus  Rex,  ex  deliberatione  et  consensA 
totius  concilii  statuit,  quod  omyies  et  sinyuli  success 
sores  prelatorum  regni  quorumvunque  necnon  omnes 
et  sinyuli  hceredes  futuri  comitum,  baronum,  omni- 
unique  liber  e  tenentium  Domini  Regis,  teneantur 
facer e  consimile  juramentuw  Dominas  Nostra  Regi- 
me. JSec  ullus  prelatus  de  cetero  admittatur  ad 
suqm  JLempQralitatem  aut  hceres  cujusvis  tenentis 
Domini  Regis  ad  suas  tenendrias,  nisi  prius  prce- 
stet  Regiftce  Mud  juramentum"*  Now  that  an 
argument  may  be  drawn  to  the  rights  of  the  King 
ai)d  his  Consort  in  Great  Britain,  since  the  union 
of  the  crowns,  from  their  rights  in  Scotland,  before 
th$  union,  is  manifest  both  upon  principle,  and 
also  upon  the  authority  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
meut,  which,  in  1788,  ordered  Scottish  precedents 
to  be  examined  as  well  as  English,  touching  the 
Regency. 

Edward  IV.  having  been  crowned  in  1461, 
when  he  was  unmarried,  afterwards  married  Eliza- 
beth Woodville,  in  1465,  and  her  coronation  took 


*  In  which  day,  our  Lord  the  King,  in  deliberation,  and  by  the 
consent  of  all  his  council,  hath  decreed,  that  all,  and  each  of  the 
successors  of  the  prelates  of  the  kingdom  whatsoever  ;  and  all  and 
each  likewise  of  the  heirs  that  shall  be  of  the  earls,  barons,  and  of 
all  freely  holding  of  our  Lord  the  King,  shall  be  bound  to  take  a 
like  oath  to  our  Lady  the  Queen.  Nor  shall  any  prelate  hereafter 
be  admitted  to  his  own  possessions,  or  heir  of  any  one  holding 
of  our  Lord  (he  King  to  occupy  his  own,  unless  he  hath  first  taken 
that  oath  to  the  Queen. — Ed. 
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place  immediately.  In  the  Cotton  collection,  (Tib. 
E.  8.)  there  remains  an  Or  do  Coronationis  Regis, 
Ed.  IV.  et  fteginte  Anglue,  with  a  memorandum, 
"  Pro  unctione  Reyina,  quando  sola  coronanda  sit."* 

Richard  III.  and  his  Queen  Anne  were  crowned 
together  in  1483.  The  proceedings  of  a  usurper 
are  not,  in  a  question  like  the  present,  to  be  over- 
looked j  for  he  is  likely  to  be  peculiarly  scrupulous 
in  the  observance  of  all  the  ancient  usages  con- 
nected with  the  title  to  the  throne. 

Henry  VII.  took  the  crown  by  three  titles ; 
descent,  conquest,  and  marriage j  and  although  as 
Lord  Coke  remarks,  his  best  title  in  law  w&s  his 
marriage,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he  preferred  the 
title  by  descent,  which  upon  all  occasions  he  was 
anxious  to  put  forward,  placing  it  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Bacon),  as  his  main  shield,  and  the 
other  two  as  its  supporters  only.  The  country, 
as  far  as  its  opinion  can  be  collected  from  the  de- 
claration of  Parliament,  viewed  it  in  the  same  light; 
and  in  the  intendment  of  law  this  is  sufficient, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  sentiments  of  the 
York  party.  The  crown  was  by  statute  entailed 
upon  him  and  his  issue ;  being  limited  to  the  heirs 
of  his  body  generally,  without  any  reference  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  to  whom  he  was  not  then  mar- 
ried. But  before  this  act  recognised  him  as  King 
de  jure,  and  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Bos- 
worth  had  given  him  possession  of  the  crown,  he 

*  For  the  anointing  of  the  Queen,  when  she  shall  be  crowned.— Ed. 
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solemnized  his  Coronation,  30th  Oct.  1485,  post- 
poning his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Edward 
IV.  till  the  18th  of  January  following.  '*  These 
nuptials,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  "  were  celebrated  with 
greater  triumph  and  demonstrations,  especially  on 
the  people's  part,  than  either  his  entry  or  Corona- 
tion, which  the  King  rather  noted  than  liked,  and 
all  his  lifetime  shewed  himself  no  very  indulgent 
husband  towards  her."  It  may  well  be  supposed 
that  this  incident  increased  his  jealousy  of  his  Con* 
sort's  title,  and  his  reluctance  to  do  any  thing  which 
ttught  seem  to  recognise  it.  He  accordingly  de- 
layed the  Coronation  till  he  "  alienated  the  affections 
of  the  people,  and  till  danger  taught  him  what  to 
do*"  The  feelings  expressed  by  Margaret  of  York, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  upon  the  postponement, 
evince  the  sense  entertained  by  the  persons  best 
informed  with  respeci  to  the  rights  of  Queens  in 
this  particular.  She  "  could  not  see  without  trouble 
that  Henry  refused  to  let  Elizabeth  be  crowned — 
an  honour  no  Queen  of  England  had  been  debarred 
of  since  the  Conquest ;  and  the  birth  of  a  son  bad 
not  induced  him  to  do  her  that  justice."  Notwith^ 
standing  his  dislike  of  the  measure,  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  give  way ;  "  but  it  came,"  says  Lord 
Bacon,  "  like  an  old  christening,  that  had  staid  long 
for  godfathers,  and  this  made  it  subject  to  every 
man's  note,  as  an  act  against  the  King's  stomach." 
The  Queen  wps  crowned  alone,  25th  Nov.  1487 ; 
and  the  proclamation  for  appointing  persons  to  exe- 
cute the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward  at  t^e  cere- 
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mony,  is  in  the  very  same  terms  with  the  similar 
proclamation  two  years  before  at  the  Coronation  of 
Henry  himself.  Both  are  preserved  in  Rymer,  xii. 
277.  327 ;  the  one  tested  October  19,  1485  j  the 
other  November  10,  1487. 

Thus  of  the  eighteen  married  kings,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  inclusive,  not 
one  was  crowned,  that  had  not  t her  Coronation  of  a 
Consort  celebrated  either  with  his  own,  or  upon 
bis  nuptials.  Fifteen  Coronations  were  celebrated 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  crowning  Queens  Consort, 
including  Edward  I.'s  second'  wife ;  the  same  num- 
ber of  Coronations  were  celebrated  on  account  of 
Kings  alone,  including  William  Rufus ;  and  si*  are 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  of  Queens  Consort 
alone.  The  usage  of  four  centuries  is  sufficient  to 
establish  the  rule  in  respect  of  a  state  ceremony ; 
it  evinces  the  practice  of  England  in  this  respect ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  settle  more  essential  points;  it 
fixes  the  custom  of  the  monarchy,  and  authorizes 
the  conclusion  that  any  subsequent  deviations  are 
to  be  deemed  capable  of  explanation  in  the  absence 
of  positive  evidence,  and  to  be  only  reckoned 
exceptions,  even  if  it  were  shewn  or  granted  that 
they  cannot  be  explained. 

Henry  VIII.  was  crowned  with  his  first  wife, 
Katherine  of  Arragon,  1609 ;  and  upon  bis  mar^ 
riage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  she  was  crowned  alone, 
on  Whitsunday,  1533.  There  may  be  no  evidence 
of  his  other  wives  being  crowned,  any  more  than  of 
the  contrary  position.     If  it  be  admitted  that  they 
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Were  not,  of  which  no  proof  exists,  there  seems 
little  difficulty  in  explaining  the  reasons  of  the 
omission.  He  married  Jane  Seymour  the  day  after 
Anne  Boleyn's  execution.  He  had  then  quarrelled 
with  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope ;  *he  was  odious  to 
the  church,  which  he  was  busy  in  despoiling ;  the 
destruction  of  Anne  rendered  him  equally  unpo- 
pular with  the  reformed  party,  whom  she  had  pro- 
tected ;  and  Jane  was  not  likely  to  court  a  cere- 
mony which  must  have  exposed  her  to  Especial 
hatred,  as  the  accomplice  and  the  occasion  of  an 
4jM0rmity  so  recent  arid  so  great.  She  soon  proved 
with  child;  and  died  the  day  after  Edward  VI. 
was  born.  Anne  of  Cleves  lent  herself  to  the  pro- 
ceedings for  dissolving  her  marriage,  and  Henry 
was  engaged  in  these  from  the  day  of  its  celebra- 
tion. During  the  rest  of  his  reign,  the  unsettled 
state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  renders  it  probable  that 
neither  Katherine  Howard  nor  Katherine  Parr 
were  ever  crowned ;  but  this  likelihood  is  all  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  omission,  beside  the  silence 
pf  historians,  and  want  of  documents. 

The  cases  of  Edward  VI.  who  died  unmarried, 
Queen  Mary  «nd  Queen  Elizabeth,  have  of  course 
no  bearing  upon  the  question.  James  I.  was 
crowned  with  his  Queen  in  England,  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  accession,  they  having  both  been 
previously  crowned  in  Scotland.  \:. 

Charles  I.  was  crowned  2d  February,  1625, 
near  a  year  after  his  accession.  It  is  asserted  that 
he  was  crowned  alone ;  and  it  may  be  so,  although 
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certainly  there  are  grounds  fot  a  contrary  supposi- 
tion.    The  proclamation  for  the  solemnity  in  the 
usual  terms,  was  issued  17th  Jan.  1625;  and  it 
announces  the   Coronation   of    Queen   Henrietta 
Maria,  as  well  as  of  the  King.     On  the  24th  of 
the  same  month  a  second  proclamation  was  issued, 
appointing  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  referring  by 
way  of  recital  to  the  Coronation  of  both  King  and 
Queen.     On  the  30th,  it  is  true,  a  third  proclama- 
tion respecting  Knights  of  the  Bath  to  be  created, 
only  mentions  "  The  solemnity  of  our  Coronation  j" 
but  it  is  possible  that  those  Knights  being  for  j£- 
tendance  on  the  person  of  the  King,  the  mention 
only  of  the  Queen's  Coronation  might  be  dropt, 
without  the  intention  of  crowning  her  having  been 
abandoned.*      However,  it  is  believed,  that  she 
never   was  crowned,  and  this  may   be  admitted, 
though  there  is  no  proof  of  it     But  this  omission 
is  not  necessarily  to  be  explained  by  those  who 
contend  for  the  right.     It  might  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  say,  that  the  current  of  cases  being  in 
favour  of  the  proposition  of  fact,  that  Queens  have 
always  been   crowned,  the  omission  in  Henrietta 
Maria's  case   must  have  arisen  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances.       Nevertheless,    those   circumstances 
shall  now  be  shewn,  ex  gratia,  the  burthen  of  the 
proof  lying*  on  the  other  side. 

Thg^gJbarriage  of  Charles  with  a  Catholic,  and 
her  arrival  with  a  Catholic  suite,  had  given  great 


*    Rymer,  xviii.  275.  278. 
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umbrage  to  the  country.  In  opening  his  first  par- 
liament, that  prince  bad  alliyJed  to  the  rumours 
propagated  by  malicious  persons,  who  gave  out  that 
he  was  not  so  true  a  friend  to  the  established  reli- 
gion as  he  ought  to  be;  and  he  assured  them,  that 
having  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
(meaning  James  I.)  he  should  steadily  persevere 
in  supporting  file  Protestant  church.  The  parlia- 
ment was  not  satisfied,  and  the  two  houses  held  a 
grand  conference,  which  ended  in  a  joint  address 
to  the  King,  praying  him  to   enforce   the  laws 

finst  Popish  recusants.  In  the  fifth  article  of 
address,  they  thank  the  King  for  the  clause 
inserted  in  the  treaty  of  marriage — that  no  natural 
born  subject,  being  a  Catholic,  should  be  employed 
in  the  Queen's  household, — and  pray  that  it  may  be 
enforced.  After  the  King  had  given  satisfactory 
answers  to  the  different  heads  of  the  address,  se- 
riatim, and  issued  a  proclamation  against  recusants 
in  consequence,  his  favourite  minister,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  declared  in  Parliament,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty took  well,  their  having  reminded  him  of  reli- 
gion, though  he  should  have  done  just  the  same  had 
they  never  asked  him  ;  "  Well  remembering,*' 
added  the  Duke,  "  that  his  father,  when  he  recom- 
mended to  him  the  person  of  his  wife,  had  not  re- 
commended her  religion."*  These  things  demon- 
strate that  great  jealousy  existed  in  Parliament  and 
the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the  Queen's  religion  ; 

^^— ^^—  ■!■      I  I      I      I.I      ll»     ■■■!■■■■     — ^— .^— ^^1  *^^ ^ ^^— ^ ^ — ^ »^^»^— ^^^ 

#   Rushwurth,  i.   172.  183.     Pari.  Hist.  ti.  26. 
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nor  was  the  ferment  allayed  by  the  King's  compli- 
ance 5  for  the  Commons,  a  few  days  after,  refused 
supplied,  on  account  of  grievances,  particularly  the 
growth  of  Popery,  and  the  supposed  leaning  of 
the  court  towards  it,  and  the  Parliament  was  sud- 
denly dissolved 'on  the  12th  of  August,  the  joint 
address  having  been  voted  at  the  beginning  of  that 
month.  Now  the  Coronation  took  ^lace  in  the  in- 
terval between  this  dissolution,  and  the  calling  of  a 
new  Parliament. 

It  may  be  from  hence  inferred,  that  one  motive 
for  changing  the  resolution  to  crown  the  Que< 
was  the  reflection  that  such  a  treasure  would  tl 
vive  the  alarms  respecting  her  religioft,  and  excite 
odium  against  her  person.  The  nature  of  the  so- 
lemnity, when  she  came  to  view  it  more  nearly, 
must  have  decided  her  in  refusing  to  partake  of  it. 
She  must  have  regarded  with  abhorrence,  &  cere- 
mony in  which  the  rites  of  the  Protestant  religion 
entered  so  largely ;  a  ceremony  performed  at  a 
Protestant  altar,  by  a  Protestant  prelate,  in  th* 
language  of  a  Protestant  ritual.  Had  she  and  the 
King  professed  the  same  Catholic  faith,  this  diffi- 
culty, though  great,  might  have  been  got  over ; 
but,  as  he  was  a  sincere  Protestant,  the  words 
taken  by  him  in  one  sense,  must  have  been  used 
towards  her  and  by  her  in  an  opposite  sense,  to 
ife&ke  them  innocent.  The  sacrament  is  a  part  of 
the  ceremony  ;  but  supposing  that  to  have  been  left 
out,  she  never  could  have  received  the  ring  given 
to  her  with  the   words,    "  Accipe  annulum  Jidei, 
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signaculvm  sancte  trinitafis.99*  "  Fides"  in  the 
Ring's  case,  must  have  meant  the  reformed  faith; 
applied  to  the  Queen,  the  same  word  in  the  same 
archbishop's  mouth  must  either  have  meant  the  op- 
posite doctrine,  or  it  must  have  bound  her  to  the 
heresy  she  daily  abjured.  The  use  of  the  ring  was 
equally  inconsistent  with  her  creed,  "  Quo  possis 
omnes  Jueretid&privitates  devitare ;"  that  is, 
eschew  the  heretical  sins  of  her  own  religion* ;  "  et 
harbaras  gentes  virtute  dei  praemere  et  ad  agniti- 
tmetm  veritatis  advocate  ;"  in  other  words,  convert 
ttjfidels  to  the. errors  she  abhorred  as  damnable.  A 
Pk  bestowed  in  «fch  a  place  by  such  a  power,  ac- 
companied by  such  words,  subservient  to  such  pur- 
poses, must  have  been  to  her  only  an  object  of 
aversion.  *  ^.< 

.  *  No  reasonable  doubt,  then,  can  be  enter  taitaed 
that  the  Queen  was  deterred  from' submitting  to  6^ 
crowned,  partly  by  her  apprehension  of  the  odium 
which  her  participation  in  a  Protestant  religious 
service  might  excite  against  herself  and  her  Catho- 
lic followers,  and  partly  by  her  own  religious  scru- 
ples.    The  tradition  among  antiquaries,!  is  that  she 
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*  Accept  the  riug  of.feijth,  the  seal  of  the  blessed  Trioity.-r-Ep; 

f  The  correctness  of  the  statement  that  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
was  not  crowned,  and  the  reasons  of  the  omission,  are  proved  by  a 
passage  in  "  Finetti  Philoxenos.  Some  choice  Observations  of  Sir 
John  Fimctt,  Kt.  and  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  two  fait  Kings. 
Printed .  16*50."  The  French  Ambassador  was  at  the  bouse  of  Sir 
At?.  Williarns,  where,  with  her  Majestv,  he  had  a  view  of  the  j>ro- 
cess^on,  p.  J70.  He  declined  being  af  spectator  at  the  Coronation, 
"  where  the  Queen,  his  master's  daughter,  exdusertfier  presence ." 
169.  "  The  Queen's  reason  (as  it  was  voyced)  for  not  being  crowned 
together  with  the  King,  was  because  she  could  not  (they  said),  by 
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declined,  unless  she  might  be  crowned  by  a  priest 
of  her  own  persuasion,  which  was  of  course  refuse*}- 
That  the  difficulty  must  have  occurred  in  the  man- 
ner here  .asserted,  seems  still  further  proved  by  the 
article  in  the  Treaty  with.  France,  stipulating  that 
at  the  marriage,  "  aucune  ceremonie  ecclesiastique 
inttrviendra"*  and  by  the  dates  of  the  proclama- 
tions already  cited,  which  shew  th^frthe  change  of 
resolution  was  too  sudden  to  have  proceeded  from 
actual  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  that  the  objection  to  being  crowned 
moved  from  herself,  dictated  by  her  apprehensiqggi 
or  her  scruples,  or  both.  If  she  had  been  deterilK 
by  the  country  from  enjoying  her  right,  the  non- 
usor  would  not  have  operated  against  her  Protes- 
tant successors ;  if  by  the  King,  from  his  submission 
to  the  wish  of  the  country,  the  same  remark  applies; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  three 
parties,  King,  Queen,  and  country,  concurred  in  the 
omission,  which  consequently  cannot  operate  against 
the  right,  whether  we  consider  it  as  in  the  Queen 
Consort,  or  in  the  realm,  or  in  both.  And  the  view 
which  can  be  taken  least  favourable  to  the  argi*- 
ment,  viz.  that  Henrietta  Maria's  case  stands 
unexplained,  and  is  an  exception  to  the  practice, 


her  religion,  be  present  at  our  church  ceremonies,  where  she  must 
have  had  divine  service  celebrated  by  our  bishops,  and  not  by  those 
of  her  own  religion,  as  was  demanded  for  her  crowning"  171.  This 
book  was  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  to  the  British  Museum. 

*   Every  religious  ceremony  shall  take  place.— Ed.     Rymer, 
^▼ii.  sub  fin. 

L.  D.  •  G 
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£r<iye$~,ni|thj9g  wore  than  -that  a  Catholic  Queen 
aftd  Protestant  King  cannot  be  ^weU  orownqi 
teape&nor*  ■  •-.  ■ 

Charles  11.  was  crowned  before  his  marriage 
Wth,  ^tKer in e^i"  Portugal.  The  religious*  animo- 
sities oCtbe  last  reign  we^n  now  greaAly  increased  ; 
a, motion  in  Parliament  had  been  made  to  prevent 
Charles's  marri||ge  with  a  Catholie;  and  the  ejCr 
isteoceof  scruple*  in  Katheiine's  mind  is  on  record; 
for  on&  of  the  charges  against  Lord  Clarendon,  in 
Ix>rd  Bristol's  Articles  of  Impeachment,  was  his 
ring  persuaded  the  Queen  to  refuse  being  mar- 
by  a  Protest^  priest  or  bishop.  It,  then,  it 
b§  admitted,  that  she  never  was  crowned  (of  which 
there  is  no  proof)  tto  omission  falls  within  the 
scope  of  the  argument  respectijag  the  case  of  Hen- 
iae*ta  Qf  aria ;  with  this  difference,  that  Katheriae'a 
case*  howsoever  explained,  or  if  left  unexplained, 
doea  not  affect  the  rule  of  a  Queen  being  always 
crowned  with  her  Oonport*  if  married  at  the  time 
of  hi*  Coronation. 

a  James  II.  and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Modena,  were 
crowned  together,  both-  being  Catholics.  The  so- 
lemnity of  the  sacrament  is  said  to  have  been  omit- 
ted on  this  occasion;  but  how  the  difficulties  were 
got  over  which  arose  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
service,  seems  hard  to  comprehend.  The  utmost 
use  th&t  can  be  made  of  their  submitting  to  the 
eeremony,  ie  unavailing  against  the  argument 
j$$ptieting  Henrietta  Maria  ^nd  Katherine;  for 
that  which  scares  one  person's   conscience  may 
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not  affect  another's ;  and  beside*,  the  King  end 
Queen  being  of  the  same  religion,  found  it  tnuth 
more  easy  to  take  the  words  of  the  ritual  in  their 
own  sense. 

Since  the  Revolution  ntfex<*eption  whatever  can 
be  found  to  the  rule  ;  for  George  the  First's  wife 
never  was  in  England  j  never  was  known  as  Queen, 
nor  even  mentioned  officially  at  M  till  after  her 
decease,  and  then  named  by  the  title  she  took  after 
the  divorce,  which  is  understood  to  have  dissolved 
her  marriage  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  last  p)$r 
clamation  issued,  respecting  a  pronation,  viz.  ifife 
one  directing  the  late  Queen  to  be  crowned,  was 
issued  some  days  after  the  one  for  the  King's  Coro- 
nation, the  marriage  having  been  solemnized  in  the 
interval ;  and  it  summoned  all  persons  bound  by 
their  tenures  or  otherwise,  to  attend  and  do  service 
at  the  Queen's  Coronation. 

The  ascertainment  of  the  facts  has  done  more 
in  this  case  than  lay  a  foundation  for  the  arguments 
Illvery  thing  here,  depends  upon  usage ;  and  the 
uniformity  of  that  usage,  both  in  England  and  other 
countries  where  the  solemnity  of  a  Coronation  til 
known,  demonstrates  the  true  nattfreof  thefcdlemr- 
nity,  indicates  its  component  parts/  and  pfbhibfis 
thffe  rejection  Ao(  one  portion  rafcher  than I  of  anbtheir,j 
It  is  on  all  hands  agreed,  that,  id  England,  no  <lueeft 
Censorfe  has  ever  been  denied  a  Coronation:  Tt  is 
admitted  that  the  present  Will  be  the  ^rst instance 
of  a  demand  and  refusal.     But  it  has  further  been 
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ptitvk&l  at  the  Veir^  leafct,  that  as  bften  as  a  marrted 
R!itig  has  been  croWhed,  his  Consort  Has  received 
the  same  hdnotny  utiles^  in  ohe  instance,  where  shi 
wa&  abroad ;  and  in  another,  where  religion  pr£- 
vgrtted,  and  she'declihe#it.  That  the  Queen  Con* 
s'drt,  married  at  the  King%Coroftfction,  being  of  his 
oWn  religion,  within  the 'realm,'  and  witting  to  bfc 
crowned,  hasalWays  been  crowned,  is  a  proposition 
without  any  exception  whatever ;  and  it  applies 
strictly  to  the  case  of  her  present  Majesty ;  it  em*-' 
bracfcs  the  matter  now  in  question.  Where  usage 
aifl  ptadtice  istsvery  thing,  this  might  be  sufficient  J 
bat  a  larger  proportion  has  been  proved ;  and  it  U 
*»l^gitima*e  inference  from  the  statement  of  facts, 
that-  the  Queen  Constfi*  has  at  all  times  been  crown- 
ed afe>  regularly  and  solemnly  as  the  Itlng  himself  j 
for,  the-  cases  are  eitremely  few,  where  positive 
jSfoof  dbdsnot  exist  of  the'Qufeert's  Goronationr  j  anil 
it  is  very  possible  that  there  may  be  no  omission  at 
Alls  'Again,  if  it  be  granted  that,  in  those  cases,  where 
the  ^roof  exists/  hot,  thtere  was  no  Coronation,  they 
tflust,  in  all  fair  reasdhing*,  be  taken  as  exceptions 
tb  a  Vet^y  gerteral  rule  ;  aftd  we  are  bound  to  'pre- 
fifamir- that  they'' would  be  so  explained  as  to  bring 
tlifcm  within  the  Trtfle/if  we  knew  the  whole  facts. 
iJhii  Would  be  Arsotind  inference,  supposing  we  had 
rib'nieahs  frhatevefr  6f  accounting  for  those  excep- 
tions. It  is  the  manner  in  which  men  always  rea- 
sbn  in  questions  of  historical  evidence,  and  in  the 
practical  affairs  of  life;  but  it  is  also  the  manner 
in  which  courts  of  law  reason.     If  an  immemorial 
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enjoyment  of  a  way  or  pasture,  by  persons  having 
a  certain  estate,  is  proved,  it  will  be  inferred,  that 
the  claimant,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath,  at  all 
timas  used  th6  way  or  pasture,  although  he  may 
not  be  able;  to  shew  that  4ach  owner,  withrp  the 
tiuta  of  living  raeHiory,  did  use  it.  Suppose  that 
this  proof  is  wholly  wanting  with  respect  to  one 
owner,  who  had  the  estate  for  a  few  months ;  if  all 
others  used  the  way  or  pasture,  as  far  back  as  living 
memory  teaches,  the  presumption  will  be,  that  the 
one  owner  also  used  it.  But  even  if  proof  were) 
given  that  he  did  not,  and  his  non-usor  were  unqjfr 
plained  ;  it  would  avail  nothing-against  the  gene- 
rality of  the  proposition  of  fact,  that  all  used  it  who 
oftose ;  for  the  presumption  would  be,  that 'there 
existed  circumstances  which,  if  known,  would  ex- 
plain  the  non-usor ;  and  the  burthen  of  rebutting 
this  presumption,  would  be  thrown  upon  the  party 
denying  the  immemorial  enjoyment.  So  here,  if 
the  person  holding  the  station  of  Queen  Consort  is 
proved  to  have  been  crowned,  in  all  but  two  or  three 
instances,  respecting  which  there  is  ni>  proof  either 
way,  a  presumption  arises,  that  in  those  instances 
too,  she  was  crowned  ;  and  if  it  be  shown  or  ad- 
mitted, that  in  those  cases  no  Coronation  took  place, 
he  who  denies  the  uniformity  of  the  custom,  must 
show  either  that  the  ceremony  was  refused  to  the 
Queen,  or  that  it  was  omitted  without  any  cause . 
the  necessary  conclusion  from  the  great  majority  of 
instances  being,  that  the  ceremony  always  was  \kjy- 
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of  proving  the  Queen's  part  of  the  ceremony  to  he 
,  one  that  may  be  dispensed  with,  both  as  regards 
herself  and  the  ceremony,  or  the  realm  which  is 
interested  in  it.  But  a  more  near  view  of  the 
Queen's  part  will  still  further  prove  the  existence 
Of  the  right. 

If  it  were  asked  by  what  tests  a  substantive  right 
can  most  surely  be  known,  the  answer  would  be — 
by  these  three ;  its  separate  and  independent  en- 
joyment— its  connexion  with  other  rights  arising 
out  of  it,  and  dependant  on  it  alone — and  its  sub- 
serviency to  some  important  purpose,  of  the  claim- 
ant or  of  the  realm.  The  right  in  question  has  all 
these  incidents. 

The  Queen  Consort  has  been  crowned  in  four- 
teen or  fifteen  instances  when  the  King's  Corona- 
tion had  before  been  celebrated,  and  when  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony  could  bear  no  reference 
to  him*  xIn  six  of  those  cases,  at  the  least,*  the 
Queen  Consort  was  crowned  alone,  sometimes  in 
her  husband's  absence,,  sometimes  in  presence  of 
him,  as  a  mere  assistant  at  the  solemnity.  Further- 
more ;  a  ceremonial  is  distinctly  laid  down  for  her 
Coronation  apart  from  the  King's,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition, that  it  may  at  any  time  be  performed  sepa- 
rately ;  and  the  Liber  Regalis,  the  authentic  docu- 
ment prescribing  the  order  of  the  Coronation,  and 
followed  in  performing  it  for  ages,  consists  of  three 
parts,  the  first  laying  down  the  rules  for  crowning 


*  Edward  III.  Richard  II.  and  Hcnrv  III.  V.  VI.  and  VII. 
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tlfie  King  alone,  or  with  his  Consort ;  the  second  for 
crowning  the  Consort  when  crowned  with  the  King ; 
and  the  third,  "  si  Reyina  sola  sit  coronanda" 

This  solemnity,  then,  is  considered  as  wholly  inde- 

"■ii4_  ■*  ''  * 

pendent  of  the  King's  Coronation ;  it  is  not  an  ac- 
cessory to  that  ceremony ;  it  arises,  indeed,  out  of 
the  Queen's  relation  to  the  King  by  marriage ;  but 
the  relation  once  established,  the  ceremony  follows 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  with  her  other  pri- 
vileges. , 
Again  ;  many  rights  in  other  persons  have  grown 
out  of  this  ceremony,  and  still  further  testify  its  im- 
memorial existence  and  substantive  nature.  The 
Barons  claim  to  bear  the  canopy  over  the  Queen 
as  well  as  the  King,  and  to  have  the  cloth  ;  this 
claim  has  always  been  allowed,  e.  g.  in  the  20th  of 
Hetiry  III/  when  the  Queen  alone  was  crownqc^ 
At  the  same  Coronation,  as  appear?  by  theRetf 
nook  in  the  Exchequer,  Gilbert  de  Sandford  cflaioj^ 
ed,t>y  ancient  right  of  his  predecessors,  to  be  cham* 
berlain  to  the  Queen  at  her  Coronation,  and  1q 
keep  her  chamber  and  the  door  thereof,  and  have^ 
tne  entire  bed,  and  all  things  belonging  to  it.  ,Thi% 
claim  was  allowed,  and  in  the  Testa  de  Neville,*  feu. 
24b,  it  is  set  forth,  that  Gilbert  de  Sandford,  holds, 
certain  manors  there  specified  "  by  the  Serjeanty,, 
that  he  tie  the  chamberlain  of  the  Lady  the  Queen/' 
By  the  same  Book  it  appears,  that  at  a  subsequent 
period,  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  held  the 


*  Or  Book  of  Knights'  Fees, 
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manor  by  the  like  serjeanty.  In  the  Close  Roll  in 
the  Tower,  there  remain  a  Proclamation  to  the 
Barons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  to  perform  the  canopy 
service,  at  the  Coronation  of  Philippa,  Queen  of 
Edward  III. — a  Summons  8  Hen.  V.,  to  all  per- 
sons to  attend  and  perform  service  at  the  Corona- 
tion of  Queen  Katherine — and  an  order  to  the  She- 
riffs of  London,  20  Ric.  II. ,  to  summon,  in  like 
manner,  all  persons  owing  service  at  the  Coronation 
of  the  Queen  Consort.  At  those  three  Coronations 
the  Queen  alone  was  crowned.  By  the  Coronation 
Roll  in  the  Tower,  a  claim  appears  to  have  been 
allowed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  ofReignald.de 
Grey  de  Ruthyn,  in  right  of  the  manor  of  Ashle,  to 
perform  the  office  of  the  napery  at  the  Coronation  of 
Queens  as  well  as  Kings  of  England.  It  is  more- 
over certain  that  all  persons  performing  any  ser- 
vice at  the  Queen's  Coronation,  attain  from  thence 
the  degree  of  Esquire.* 

It  is  impossible  to  contend  that,  a  ceremony  so 
ancient,  so  universal,  so  well  known  and  accurately 
described,  so  regularly  observed  without  any  vac|ih 
tion,  far  beyond  the  time  of  legal  memory,  and  a$ 
far  back  as  history  reaches, — a  ceremony  inter- 
woven with  other  usages,  and  the  foundation  of 
various  rights — is  a  mere  creature  of  accident,  and 
dependant  upon  the  individual  pleasure,  or  personal 
will  of  the  Sovereign. 

If  no  purpose  could  be  discovered  to  which  it 

*  Doddridge's  Law  of  Nobility,  145. 
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cSn  how  be  subservient,  or  if  even  its  original 
could  not  be  traced,  there  would  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, arise  a  presumption,  that  the  Sovereign  may 
ordain  or  dispense  with  it.     He  is  himself  the  crea- 
ture of  the  law  ;    and  in  contemplation  of  law  he 
has  no  caprice.     Mere  personal  matters  of  such  a 
nature,  as  plainly  belong  to  his  individual,  not  his 
corporate  character,  he  may  regulate  at  will ;  but 
the  leaning  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  this 
country  is  to  narrow  the  class  of  those  personal 
functions  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  regard  the  na- 
tural as  merging  in  the  politick  capacity.     It  is  ab- 
stfrd  and  wholly  inconsistent  with  every  thing  in  the 
hirtory  and  in  the  ceremony  of  th$  Queen's  Coro- 
nation, to  suppose  that  it  may  be  ordered  or  omit- 
ted, like  a  court  dinner  or  ball.    They  who  maintain 
that  it  id  optional,  must  contend  that  it  is  quite  in- 
different, and  that   it  never  had  any  meaning  or 
importance  ;  but  they  must  further  be  prepared  to 
shew,  why  that  alone,  of  all  the  Coronation  customs 
which  it  so  nearly  resembles,  both  in  its  nature  and 
history,  is  both  senseless  and  useless ;  for  no  one 
pretends  that  the  King's  Coronation  may  be  per- 
formed or  omitted  at  pleasure,  and  yet  it  rests  upon 
the  same  foundation  of  usage  with  the  Queen's. 
They  who  rely  upon  the  usage  have  no  occasion  to 
shew  either  the  origin  or  the  purpose  of  the  solem- 
nity ;  but  then  they  must  take  all  the  parts  of  it  to- 
gether.    They  who  hold  one  part  to  be  necessary 
and  the  other  optional,  must  distinguish  the  two  ; 
but  where  any  thing  is  found  so  long  established, 
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thte  law  will  intend  that  it  jnust  have  had  a  reason- 
able origin. 

The  King's  Coronation  most  probably  was  con- 
nected with  his  election.     He  was  either  chosen 
or  acknowledged  upon  that  occasion.     But  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  reception  of  his  Queen,  together 
with  him,  by  his  subjects,  was  an  unimportant  part 
of  the  solemnity,  even  if  no  further  explanation 
could  be  given  of  its  use — for  her  high  rank  and 
near  connexion  with  him  might  render  it  fitting. 
However,  the  use  of  crowning  the  consort  seems 
abundantly  obvious  from  her  connexion   with  the 
royal  progeny.     The  Coronation  was  the  public 
recognition  of  the  King  as  Sovereign ;  and  of  the 
Queen  as  his  lawful  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the 
heirs  to  the  crown ;  it  was  the  ceremony  by  which 
the  Sovereign's  own  title,  and  that  of  his  issue, 
was  authenticated.     Crowning  the  King,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  rightful  monarch.     Crowning 
the  Queen,  perpetuated  the  testimony  of  the  mar- 
riage, on  the  validity  of  which  depended  the  purity 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne j  and,  on  the  un- 
disputed acknowledgment  of  which  depended  the 
safety  and  peacefulness  of  that  succession.     The 
especial  favorite  of  the  law  of  England,  as  regards 
the  Queen  Consort,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
legitimacy  of  the  royal  progeny.     The  main  object^ 
are  to  prevent  a  spurious  issue  from  being  imposed 
on  the  realm  ;  and  to  remove  all  doubts  upon  this 
point,  which,   if  contested,  would  endanger  the 
peace  of  the  country.     The  provisions  of  the  Sta- 
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tute  of  Treasons  are  only  declaratory  of  the  Com? 
mon  Law,*  and  the  Mirror  (c.  1.  s.  4.)  written 
before  the  Conquest,  records  the  jealous  care  which, 
from  all  time,  has  been  taken,  of  the  purity  and 
certainty  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  ;  for  it 
classes  the  violation  of  the  royal  bed  among  trea- 
sons, in  nearly  the  same  terms  with  the  25  Ed.  HI. 
When  we  find  this  to  be  the  law  touching  the 
Queen  Consort  in  those  remote  ages  which  also 
established  the  practice  of  invariably  requiring  her 
to  be  crowned,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  conclude  that 
her  Coronation  originated  in  the  same  principle, 
and  was  intended  to  prevent  any  doubts  arising 
with  respect  to  the  validity  of  her  marriage. 

It  is  a  further  confirmation  of  the  same  doctrine, 
and  gives  additional  weight  to  the  whole  argument 
for  the  right  claimed,  that  distinct  traces  remain  in 
the  older  Coronations  of  an  actual  acknowledg- 
ment, and  even  acceptance  of  the  Queen  Consort, 
very  similar  to  the  recognition  of  the  King.  In 
the  Charter  Roll  in  the  Tower y  5.  John,  is  a  grant 
of  dower  to  Isabella,  "  Quce  in  Anglid  de  communi 
assensH  et  concordi  voluntate  Archiepiscoparum, 
Episcoparum,  Comitum,  Baronum,  Cleri,  et  Populi 
totius  Anglia  in  Reginam  est  Coronata"^  So  that 
the  origin  of  the  two  ceremonies  was  exactly  the 
same.     The  one  party  was  acknowledged  or  re- 


*  3  Inst.  8. 

•f  Who  was  crowned  Queen  in  England,  by  the  common  consent, 
and  concurring  will  of  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Earls,  Barons, 
Clergy,  and  all  the  people  of  England. — Ed. 
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ceived  as  King  by  common  consent  of  the  three 
estates  ;  the  other  was  by  the  same  consent  ac- 
knowledged or  received  as  his  wife  or  Queen,  for 
the  words  in  Saxon  are  synonymous,  queen  signify- 
ing only  the  wife,  by  way  of  eminence,  that  is,  the 
King's  wife. 

It  follows  from  these  positions,  that  though  the 
reason  of  the  thing  may  long  since  have  ceased  as 
to  the  King's  Coronation,  yet  it  remains  in  some 
sort  to  this  day  .with  respect  to  the  Queen's.  For 
happily  there  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  semblance 
of  election  in  this  monarchy,  and  the  only  vestige 
that  remains  of  it  is  the  Coronation  ceremony; 
but  doubts  may  exist  as  to  the  validity  of  a  King's 
marriage,  and  as  celebrating  the  Coronation  of  the 
Consort  tends  to  make  the  testimony  of  it  public 
and  perpetual,  so  omitting,  and  still  more  with- 
holding that  solemnity,  has  a  tendency  to  raise 
suspicions  against  the  marriage,  and  to  cast  impu- 
tations upon  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue,  contrary 
to  the  genius  and  policy  of  the  law. 

It  is  another  corollary  from  the  same  principles, 
and  one  which  greatly  supports  the  present  claim, 
that  the  omitting,  and  still  more  the  withholding 
the  solemnity  with  respect  to  the  Queen,  when  a 
married  King  is  crowned,  tends  much  more  to  de- 
feat the  objects  of  the  law,  than  the  neglecting  or 
refusing  to  crown  a  Queen  married  after  her  hus- 
band's accession.  For  the  marriage  of  a  reigning 
sovereign  must  needs  be  public  and  well  known  to 
all  the  world  :  whereas  an  heir  to  the  crown,  being 
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a  prince  or  a  common  person,  may,  when  in  a  pri- 
vate station,  have  secretly  contracted  a  marriage, 
of  the  existence  or  validity  of  which  great  doubts 
shall  afterwards  be  entertained.  And  this  argu- 
ment is  most  consistent  with  the  invariable  course 
of  the  custom  respecting  the  Coronation  of  married 
Kings. 

A  further  consequence  from  the  premises  is,  that 
the  Queen  Consort's  Coronation  is  hot  so  much  a 
right  in  herself  as  in  the  realm ;  or  rather,  it  is  a 
right  given  to  her  for  the  benefit  of  the  realm,  in 
like  manner  as  the  King's  rights  are  conferred  upon 
him  for  the  commonweal ;  and  hence  is  derived  an 
answer  to  the  objection,  that  the  Queen  has  always 
enjoyed  it  by  favour  of  her  consort,  who  directs 
her  to  be  crowned  as  a  matter  of  grace.  The  law 
and  constitution  of  this  country  is  utterly  repug- 
nant to  any  such  doctrine  as  grace  or  favour  from 
the  crown  regulating  the  enjoyment  of  public 
rights.  The  people  of  these  realms  hold  their 
privileges  and  immunities  by  the  same  title  of  law 
whereby  the  King  holds  his  crown,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  crown  itself  is  only  holden  for  the 
better  maintaining  those  privileges  and  immunities; 
and  they  do  imagine  a  vain  thing  who  contend,  that 
a  firmly  established  usage,  well  known  in  all  ages, 
and  subservient  to  important  public  purposes,  can 
depend  upon  any  thing  butthe  law  and  practice  of 
the  monarchy. 

The  same  answer  may  be  made  to  the  objection, 
that  the  Queen's  Coronation  has  always  been  so- 
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lemndzed  by  force  of  a  proclamation  from  the  crown, 
which  is  indeed  only  another  form  of  the  last  ob- 
jection, and  is  not  much  aided  by  referring  to  the 
words  in  the  proclamation,  "  We  have  resolved  to 
celebrate/'  &c.  The  right  is  not  claimed  adversely 
as  against  the  King  ;  it  is  his  right  as  well  as  the 
Queen's  that  she  should  be  crowned  ;  or  rather,  it 
is  the  right  of  the  realm  by  law,  and  the  King,  as 
executor  of  the  law,  is  to  see  that  the  ceremony  be 
performed.  But  this  objection  would  disprove  the 
existence  of  all  rights,  public  and  private ;  for  with- 
out the  nominal  intervention  of  the  crown,  none  can 
be  enforced  if*  resisted,  and  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant cannot  be  enjoyed  by  the  realm,  or  by  indi- 
viduals. All  writs  run  in  the  King's  name.  Not  to 
mention  judicial  writs,  the  heir  to  whom  a  peerage 
is  limited  cannot  enjoy  his  highest  privilege  with- 
out a  writ  of  summons  to  parliament.  And  though 
this  is  issued  by  the  King,  and  though,  except  by 
impeachment  of  his  ministers,  there  be  no  remedy 
if  it  be  withholden,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  subject  has  a  right  to  it.*  So,  of  a  petition  of 
right,  the  subject's  only  remedy  for  the  crown's 
intrusion  upon  his  lands  or  goods.  So,  of  the  right 
which  the  realm  has  by  statute  to  a  new  parliament 
once  in  seven  years  at  the  least,  the  enactment 
being,  that  the  "  King,  his  heirs  and  successors, 
shall  within,  &c.  direct  legal  writs  to  be  issued 
under  the  great  seal  for  calling  and  holding  a  new 

*  Skin.  432.  441.  Verney's  case. 
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parliament/'*  .Now*  in  all  these  cases  the  right  is 
not  the  less  admitted  to  be  in  the  subject,  because 
it  can  only  be  enforced  or  enjoyed  through  the 
interposition  of  the  crown.  A  right  to  that  inter- 
position is  exactly  part  of  the  right  in  question  ;  if 
it  be  withholden,  a  wrong  is  done  ;  and  the  possi- 
bility of  this  is  so  far  from  disproving  the  right, 
that  the  law  will  not  suppose  such  a  possibility. 
Then,  as  to  the  language  of  the  proclamation, 
it  proves  nothing.  Other  writs  run  in  similar 
terms  ;  and  the  writ  of  error,  states,  "  nos  volentes 
errorem  corrigi  et  justitiam  fieri,  prout  decet"-f 

It  is  further  said,  that  the  Queen  cannot  pre- 
scribe for  being  crowned,  because  she  is  neither  a 
corporation  nor  does  she  prescribe  in  a  que  estate. 
Now,  first,  it  is  indifferent  whether  she  takes  it  by 
prescription  or  custom — by  force  of  ancient  grant 
or  ancient  statute ;  next,  she  is  to  many  intents  a 
corporation ;  and  lastly,  she  may  prescribe  as  well 
as  a  chancellor,  who  only  holds  an  office  at  will, 
and  yet  has  been  permitted  to  prescribe  for  privi- 
leges "  in  him,  and  those  whose  estate  he  hath  ;"  J 
or  a  serjeant,  attorney,  or  under-sheriff,  who  can  all 
in  like  manner  prescribe. §  Surely  if  such  func- 
tionaries may  say,  that  all  those  who  have  held  the 
same  place  enjoyed  certain,  privileges,  the  Queen 


*  16th  Car.  I.  cap.  1.  ;  16th  Car.  II.  cap.  1.  ;  6th  W.  and  M. 
cap.  2. ;   1st  Geo.  I.  cap.  38.  st  2. 

+  We  will,  error  to  be  corrected,  and  justice  to  be  done,  as  shall 
be  proper. — F.  N.  B.24.     Ed. 

\  Com.  Dig.  Prescription,  A. 

§  2  Roll.  264.  II  Ed.  IV.  2.  and  .21  Hen.  VII.  16,  b. 

I>.  I>.  I 
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Consort  may  say  the  like. — Yet  here  is  do  question 
of  pleading,  to  which,  rather  than  to  the  wore 
general  assertion  of  the  right,  those  doubts  are  ap- 
plicable. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  what  the  Queen's  coun- 
sel advanced  in  support  of  her  Majesty's  claim,  as 
a  matter  of  right,  and  not  one  of  mere  grace  and 
favour,  to  be  crowned  either  with  or  soon  after  her 
royal  husband.  There  were  few  persons  who  heard 
these  able  arguments  who  were  not  convinced  of 
their  force  and  truth. 

The  "  Argument,"  as  it  was  technically  called, 
was  subsequently  published  by  her  Majesty's  com- 
mand, as  appears  from  the  following  official  note, 
signed  by  the  Queen's  Chamberlain  : 

"  Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command  that  the  grounds 
of  her  Claim  to  be  crowned,  as  stated  by  her  Majesty's  Attorney  - 
General,  before  the  Lords  of  the  Prity  Council,  should  be  made 
public. 

"(Signed)         HOOD. 

"  Queen's  House,  July  10,  1821/* 

It  is  from  this  official  report  that  the  above  inte- 
resting statement  is  given;  and  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  it  contains  not  only  what  was  advanced 
in  Mr.  Brougham's  first  address  to  the-Privy  Coun- 
cil; but  also  the  substance  of  what  was  said  in  re- 
spect to  what  was  advanced  in  answer  to  the  King's 
law  officers. 

It  is  proper,  however,  that  the  reader  should  be 
made  fully  acquainted  with  what  was  stated  by 
thosfe  learned  gentlemen,  his  Majesty's  Attorney- 
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General  and  Solicitor- General,  against  th£  Queen's 
claims  to  partake  in  the  honours  and  privileges  of 
the  Coronation. 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  of  July,  the  Council  again 
met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  the  Chamber, 
as  it  had  hitherto  been,  was  crowded  to  excess j 
and  being  but  a  very  confined  place,  was  extremely 
inconvenient  and  unpleasant,  90  that  the  persons 
employed  by  the  public  journals  to  make  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
proceed.  The  following,  however,  is  a  tolerably 
faithful  report  of  what  was  advanced  by  the  King's 
counsel  on  that  occasion  : 

The  Attorney -'General  said,  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  show  their  lordships,  that  the  claim,  as  one  of 
right,  which  had  been  so  strenuously  asserted  and 
attempted  to  be  proved  by  the  Queen's  Attorney- 
General,  that  her  Majesty,  as  Queen  Consort,  had 
a  legal  right  to  enjoy  the  ceremony  of  the  Corona- 
tion, was  not  only  not  a  legal  right,  but  one  alto- 
gether derivative  and  permissive.  The  claim,  he 
was  prepared  to  contend,  was  altogether  unfounded. 
He  could  find  no  traces  of  it  extant,  as  a  legal 
right,  in  tiny  of  the '  recognised  authorities,  where 
it  doubtless  would  be  found  if  it  had  the  legal  foun- 

* 

dation  ascribed  to  it.  He  could  not  find  it  men- 
tioned in  the  works  of  the  legal  or  constitutional 
writers  who  had  set  forth  or  touched  upon  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Queen  Consort.  The  grounds  (or 
rather  the  single  ground)  upon  which  her  Majesty's 
claim  hns  been  put,  w*s  that  of  usage-*-and  it  was 

12 
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said  by  the  Queen's  Attorney-General,  that  long* 
continued  usage  established  both  legal  and  consti- 
tutional right.  But  if  he  proved  that  here  the 
usage  was  not  original,  but  derivative,  then  there 
was  an  end  at  once  to  the  claim,  set  up  on  the 
ground  of  usage.  His  (the  Attorney-General's) 
arguments  must  be  necessarily  long  and  protracted, 
but  he  entreated,  at  the  outset,  that  their  lordships 
would  attend  to  him,  while  he  showed,  in  the  first 
instance,  how  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  was 
constructed,  how  it  was  used  both  for  a  King  and 
for  a  Queen,  and  how  the  very  nature  of  the  cere- 
mony itself  precluded  the  existence  of  the  claim  of 
right  asserted  on  the  part  of  a  Queen  Consort.  If 
they  attended  to  all  the  parts  composing  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Coronation,  they  would  clearly  find, 
that  the  allotted  part  to  the  Queen  Consort  was  an 
honour  intended  for  her  by  the  King,  and  not  one 
which  was  inherent  in  her  own  dignity.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  part  of  his  argument,  he  should  have 
to  call  their  lordships'  attention  to  the  ceremony  of 
the  King's  Coronation,  and  then,  as  separate  from 
it,  to  that  of  the  Queen  Consort.  They  could  then 
examine  how  far  the  ceremony  supported  the  right 
now  claimed  on  the  ground  of  usage.  Their  lord- 
ships had  heard  from  the  Queen's  Attorney-Ge- 
neral an  elaborate  and  accurate  detail  of  the  pro* 
bable  origin  of  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation, 
and  that  it  originally  sprung  from  the  elective  title 
of  the  early  monarchs  to  the  crown.  The  Corona- 
tion, as  it  stood  when  more  solemnly  regulated  and 
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prescribed,  was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  political  act,  that  is,  the  solemn  covenant  on 
the  part  of  the  King,  with  all  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  that  he  should  uphold  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people ;  and  the  people  on  the  other  hand, 
by  their  assent,  ratified  and  confirmed  the  King's 
title  to  the  throne.  It  was,  therefore,  so  far  as  the 
King  was  concerned,  a  political  act,  from  which  no 
minister  would  advise  a  sovereign  to  abstain ;  but 
with  respect  to  the  Queen,  it  had  no  political  cha- 
racter, but  must  be  altogether  considered  as  a  mere 
political  ceremony.  The  Queen  had  no  political 
character :  she  was  not  recognised  as  such  by  any 
legal  writer,  ancient  or  modern.  There  was  not, 
in  fact,  any  political  character  assigned  to  her  in 
the  state.  Why,  therefore,  have  any  ceremony  to 
connect  or  confirm  any  compact  between  her  and 
the  people,  when  the  law  did  not  recognise  her 
character  in  any  political  manner.  She  could,  in 
fact,  as  Queen  Consort,  do  no  political  act;  and 
Lord  Coke,  in  Caloin's  case,  asserted,  that  even 
with  respect  to  the  King,  the  ceremony  was  merely 
voluntary  upon  his  part,  for  that  the  right  of  inhe- 
ritance actually  descended  to  the  King  upon  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  then  became 
fully  and  absolutely  King,  without  any  ex  post 
facto  act.  The  Coronation  of  the  King  therefore 
was,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  a  mere  ordinance, 
and  no  necessary  or  essential  recognition  of  his 
right  to  the  throne  by  hereditary  descent — and 
Lord  Coke  adds,  that  it  was  so  settled  by  the 
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twelve  Judges  at  the  time,  that  the  Ring's  right 
was  integral  and  complete  without  the  Coronation, 
or  any  outward  solemnity.  The  opinion  of  Lord 
Coke  upon  that  point  was  fully  adopted  by.  Lord 
Hale.  If  such  were  the  mature  and  legal  con- 
struction of  the  act  before  the  statute  of  William 
and  Mary,  how  did  that  statute  affect  the  case,  so 
as  to  give  a  new  principle  to  the  Coronation  ?  If 
it  did  not,  as  he  contended,  by  a  reference  to  the 
statute,  so  far  as  the  King's  ceremony  was  con- 
cerned, then  as  to  Queen's  a  fortiori,  it  could  make 
no  alteration.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  Queen's  Coronation  was  an  adjunct  to  the 
King's,  and  not  a  distinct  solemnity  recognising 
any  right  to  enjoy  it  on  the  part  of  the  Queen 
Consort.  It  was  in  vain  to  plead  that  there  were 
tenures  and  rights  held  by  persons  which  were  de- 
pendant upon  the  Coronation  of  the  Queen  Con- 
sort ;  so  there  were  upon  the  King's  ;  but  nobody 
would  assert  that  if  there  were  no  Coronation, 
those  rights  would  be  forfeited— they  were  only  to 
be  performed  if  the  Coronation  took  place ;  if  it 
did  not,  and  the  King  refrained  from  the  Corona- 
tion, then,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  forfeiture  of 
the  rights  or  tenures:  so  the  argument  founded 
upon  them  went  for  nothing.  The  longest  passage 
respecting  the  ceremony  of  a  Coronation  was  to  be 
found  in  Selden :  it  was  the  most  elaborate  detail 
of  all  the  matters  connected  with  the  ceremony. 
Mr.  Selden  referred,  in  his  chapter  of  "  Honours," 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  Emperors;  and  his  argu- 
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ment,  so  far  as  it  bore  upon  the  question  of  a  Queen 
Consort,  was  entirely  with  his  (the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral's) view  of  the  present  case.  He  particularly 
alluded  to  the  remarks  upon  the  title  of  Augusta 
being  conferred  upon  the  wives  of  the  Romam  Em* 
perors,  but  clearly  and  uniformly  showing  that  that, 
as  well  as  all  other  honours  assigned  the  Empresses, 
were  conferred  by  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their 
imperial  husbands.  Referring  to  the  general  his- 
torical argument  of  the  Queen's  Attorney-General, 
and  his  narrative  of  the  long  series  of  Coronations 
which  had  undoubtedly  taken  place,  it  still  re- 
mained to  be  proved  how  far  the  solemnities  re- 
specting the  Queens,  from  the  Saxon  annals  down- 
wards, took  place  as  a  matter  of  right.  In  Selden 
it  would  be  found  that  the  ceremony  respecting  the 
Queen  was  called  her  "  Consecration,"  and  clearly 
done  by  order  of  the  King:  the  words  were  after 
stating  what  was  to  be  done  by  "  reverendissima 
pater"  and  then  "  postutamus  regniam"  all  this  the 
bishop  was  to  do  "  by  order  of  the  King.*  In  fact, 
he  could  not  too  often  contend  that  the  Queen  Con- 
sort, as  of  right,  had  just  the  same  claim  to  demand 
the  Coronation  of  the  King,  as  she  had  that  of  her- 
self. He  should  now  come  to  the  Scottish  Act  of 
Parliament  of  James  1.  which  had  been  quoted  by 
the  Queen's  Attorney-General.  Now,  upon  refer- 
ence to  that  act,  it  was  clear  that  James  I.  owing 
to  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  and  being  about 
to  leave  Scotland,  was  most  anxious  to  confer  upon 
his  Queen  the  ceremony  of  the  Cbronation.     The 
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whole  order  emanated  from  the  desire  of  the  King 
himself.  It  was  from  him  the  letters  of  fidelity 
were  ordered  to  be  "  prometted"  to  the  Queen. 
He  again  asserted  that,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  ceremony  in  Seldeti,  and  Pinkerton,  no 
claim  of  right  could  be  made  out  for  the  Queen. 
Among  the  old  law  writ  era,  Braxton  Was,  perhaps, 
the  most  copious  upon  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Queen ;  but  he  did  not,  ift  the  slightest  degree, 
hint  to  her  having  any  right  to  the  Coronation ;  he 
did  not  enumerate  any  one  part  of  that  ceremony 
as  appertaining  to  her  legal  rights.  Br  acton  had 
stated  to  her  being  in  law  "  a  femme  sole ;"  he  had 
stated  her  claims  to  the  "  aura  regince;"  but  he 
was  wholly  silent  ahout  Coronation  prerogatives. 
He  had  a  long  chapter,  "  De  Coronationa  Regis" 
but  not  a  word  as  a  matter  of  right  "  De  Corona- 
tiona Reginte"  The  Attorney-General  then  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Brougham  through  his  series  of  histori- 
cal precedents.  He  would,  he  said,  first  advert  to 
the  case  of  William  I.  whose  wife  was  not  crowned 
at  the  time :  why  not  ?  Because  the  King  did  not 
think  it  right  so  to  order  it,  though  he  did  subse- 
quently. Did  not  that  clearly  show  the  right  to  be 
in  the  King  ?  Rufus,  not  being  married,  furnished 
no  case.  Then  Stephen ;  why  was  not  his  wife 
crowned  with  him?  He  was  married  at  the  time 
of  his  Coronation  ;  and  yet  her's  did  not  take  place 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Why  was  that  delay, 
if  the  Queen  could  claim  as  of  right?  He  then 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  Prince  Henry's 


Coronation,  in  Henry  the  Seeond'*  life-time ;  and 
said  that  that .  proved  nothing,  although  Louis  of 
France  remonstrated ;  for  unless  the  Princess  could 
have  demanded  her  husband's  Coronation,  during  his 
father's  life-time,  how  could  she  have  any  claim  to  de- 
tpand  her  own.  There  was  every  reason  why  the 
wife  of  Henry. VII.  should  be  crowned.  There 
was  a  strong  party  in  the  country  anxious  to  put 
forward  and  support  the  York  interest,  through 
which  Henry  was  considered  to  derive  his  best 
title  to  the  throne;  and  even  under  such  strong 
ttrpujrostangesin  favour  pf  his  Queen  being  crowned, 
he  refused  it  for  a  considerable  time*  Now  Bacon's 
words  on  that  subject  should  be  looked  to  with  the 
closest  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  clearly  showed 
that  that  Coronation  ww  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
ceremony.  He  referred  their  lordships  to  Bacon's 
Works,  vol  3.  quarto  edition,  in  which  they  would 
find  that  great  to*n  say,  "  that  Henry's  conduct  to 
the  Yorkists  alienated  fai$  subjects  from  him,  and 
that,  even  after  a  son  was  borp  to  him,  he  did  not 
vouchsafe  his  Queen  the  honour  of  a  matrimonial 
crown.  It  wps  not  until  two  years  afterwards  that 
the  troubles  and  contentions  of  the  times  taught 
higgi  what  he  ought  to  do/'  Now  he  asked,  if  the 
Queen  bad  a  right  to  be  crowned,  would  the  word 
*  vouchsafe"  have  been  used  ?  Most  decidedly  4iot. 
If  the  right  existed,  he  would  have  heen  bound  to 
havte  her  crowned.  Bacon  continued  to  give  the 
reasons  why  Henry  "  vouchsafed"  a  Gorxwiation-r. 
Aap»ely,  "  because  of  the  heart-burnings  and  con- 
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tentions  which  had  arisen,  in  consequence  of  his 
depressing  the  friends  of  the  York  party.  And 
wishing  to  give  contentment  to  his  people  in  the 
ceremony  of  a  Coronation*  he  resolved  that  no  fur- 
ther delay  should  occur."  There  again  their  lord- 
ships woul<]  find  the  Coronation  called  nothing 
more  than  a  ceremony ,•  and  they  would  also  see, 
that  its  being  granted  or  not,  depended  altogether 
on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the -Sovereign.  Bacon 
was  not  merely  an  historian,  but  an  able  lawyer,  and 
if  the  Queen  had  a  right  to  be  crowned,  it  is  pretty 
manifest  that  he  would  not  altogether  have  omitted 
to  notice  it.  All  the  attempts  which  were  made,  at 
the  other  side  to  explain  this  circumstance  had  to- 
tally failed;  while  in  support  of  his  argument,  he 
required  no  other  authority  to  show  those  two  lead- 
ing points;  first,  that  the  Queen  had  no  right  to  be 
crowned;  and  secondly,  that  her  Coronation  was 
merely  a  matter  of  ceremony^  Henry  VIII.  iiad 
only  two  wives  crowned,  and  fouf  who  were  not 
crowned— and  as  far  as  that  case  went,  what  was 
to  be  said  of  uniform  usage  ?  and  the  more  so  when 
it  was  considered  how  often  the  practice  was  inter- 
rupted from  time  to  time.  His  first  Queen  and 
Ann  Boleyn  were  the  only  two  of  Henry's  consorts 
who  were  crowned.  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  who 
was  the  mother  of  his  son,  (for  which  he  was  so 
anxious) — she  who  was  one  of  his  greatest  favorites, 
•was  not  crowned ;  and  if  the  ceremony  of  a  Coro- 
nation were  necessary  as  a  public  recognition  of 
the  Queen,  what  reason  was  there  in  that  case,  of 
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alt  others,  that  it  should  not  have  been  performed? 
It*  was  either  a  right  or  not  a  right :  if  it  were  a 
right,  it  could  not  be  abstained  from ;  if  it  were  not 
a  right,  it  wis  nothing  more  than  a  ceremony,  and 
depended  on  the  will  of  the  Sovereign.     If  it  were 
a  right,  and  connected,  as  it  was  said  to  be,  with 
the  tight*  of  the  people,  it  could  not  be  waived,  as 
it  had  been  on  -so  many  different  occasions.     Some 
reasons  were  advanced  by  his  learned  friends,  as 
explanatory  of  the  causes'  that  prevented  four  of 
Henry's  Queens  from  being  crowned,  such  as  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  Church,  and  other  matters ; 
but  if  the  Coronation  of  a  Queen  were  a  right  in 
her,  and  not  a  ceremony,  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Church  was  no  sufficient  reason.     He  could  well 
apprehend  how  the  disturbed  state  of  the  Church, 
and  the  attachment  to  Ann  Boleyn,  would  operate 
on  the  mind  of  the  Sovereign  to  prevent  the  Coro- 
nation of  his  favourite  wife,  Lady  Jane  Seymour ; 
but  it  could  only  have  been  done  so,  in  consequence 
of  its  depending  on  his  free-will  to  have  it  per- 
formed or  not.     If  it  were  a  right,  he  contended 
that  no  motives  of  expediency  or  state  policy  could 
have  prevented  it.     Now  as  to  Charles  I.  though 
Rush  worth  gave  a  very  precise  account,  of  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  Coronation,  he  was  totally  silent  as 
to  the  Queen ;  and  no  writer  had  since  stated  that 
she  was  crowned.     There  was,  it  was  true,  in  the 
Harleian  Collection,  an  account  of  her  Coronation  ; 
but  it  was  evidently  drawn  up  prospectively — for  a 
something  to  be  done — but  not  for  any  thing  which 
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w*b  past  and  bad  been  done.  It  said,  amongftt 
ttttier  things,  that  tw6  thrones  were  to  be  erected, 
onfe  fa*  the  King ;  and  6we  below  that,  tod  of  a 
stflbllfef  Size,  for  the  Qween  :  sortie  of  the  Queen's 
dVfetees  were  also  described ;  but  no  man,  who 
ldbked  attentively  at  the  record,  could  deny  its 
being  Written  before  the  event.  From  sortie  curious 
m&rftoscript  letters  preserted  ta  the  British  Museum, 
it  wftirtd  Appear  that  the  Coronation  was  described 
as  hfcvihjg  taken  place  on  a  Thursday;  that  the 
King  wetot  to  Westminster  Church  by  water; 
tout  that  the  Queen  was  not  crowned.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  letters  went  on  to  say,  th&t  she  stood 
it  a  windbw,  iti  the  fifeigfooitthood,  lookrtfg  ott>  while 
hef  ladies  wfete  frisking  fend  daftcittg  in  the  room, 
Tikitig  all  the  accounts'  together,  thefre  could  be  too 
dodbt  that  the  wife  6F  Charles  I,  was  nfcver  ctowip- 
fcd.  If  it  were  ih  the  breast  of  the  King  to  say 
whether  the  Coronation  should  or  should  not  take 
place,  cadet  tfuestio,  the  'question  fell  all  at  once  to 
the  ground.  It  was  prob&We  enough,  that  she  ob- 
jected to  ceWaih  parte  of  the  ceremony ;  but  if  she 
had  the  independent  right  which  was  now  contended 
for,  she  could  not  have  waived  it ;  and  that  espe- 
cially, because  it  would  be  involving  the  rights  of 
others.  The  ground  of  waiver  could  not  exist  as  to 
a  public  right ;  and  if  it  were  so,  it  was  decisive 
against  the  claim  which  was  now  put  forward. 
With  respect  to  the  uniformity  on  which  such  force 
tafas  laid,  it  proved  nothing,  if  the  being  crowned 
Was  not  aright,  whilst  the  deviations  did  every  thing 
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to  put  an  end  to  the  question  of  right;  and  the  Co- 
ronation of  a  Queen  Consort  became  a  mere  matter 
of  discretion  in  the  Monarch.  Charles  II.  was  not 
married  till  after  his  own  Coronation.  Some  doubt 
was  thrown  upon  the  fact  of  his  having  been  ever 
married  by  a  Protestant  bishop ;  but  though  the 
historians  of  the  times  were  silent  as  to  the  transac- 
tion, he  found  from  a  newspaper,  called  "The King's 
Intelligence,"  published  in  1662,  that  the  King 
was  married  at  Portsmouth,  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
London.  The  "  Mercurius  Politicus,"  another  pa- 
per published  at  the  same  time,  also  corroborated 
the  fact.  If  this  were  the  case  then,  there  was  an 
end  to  his  wife's  objections  to  share  his  Coronation. 
For*  if  she  had  had  no  scruple  at  being  married  by 
a  Protestant,  she  could  have  no  objection  to  be 
crowned  by  a  Protestant.  There  were  in  her  case 
peculiar  circumstances,  which  rendered  it  very  ne* 
cessary  she  should  be  crowned,  and  if  it  were  a 
matter  of  right  it  would  most  certainly  have  been 
performed.  The  fact  however  was,  she  never  had 
the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  performed  for  her. 
Talking  of  the  usage  in  these  cases— four  of  the 
wives  of  Henry  VIII.  were  not  crowned ;  the  wife 
of  Charles  I.  was  not  crowned,  neither  was  the 
wife  of  Charles  II.  nor  of  George  I. :  tliese  then 
were  some  instances  where  Queens  Consort  were 
not  crowned  since  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  so 
far  against  the  usage,  he  had  a  majority  of  cases. 
In  seven  instances  the  ceremony  was  not  performed, 
in  six  instances  it  was — and  this  was  the  real  current 
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of  the  usage.  Such  deviations  evidently  made 
against  the  right  which  his  learned  friends  con- 
tended for;  and  got  rid  of  the  inference  arising 
from  usage,  on  which  alone  the  right  was  founded. 
The  forms  used  in  the  Coronation  also  showed,  that 
the  crowning  of  Queens  Consort  was  entirely  at 
the  discretion  of  their  royal  husbands.  The  case 
of  Edward  11.  as  related  in  Rymer,  was  referred  to; 
Jrat,  although  the  writ  of  summons  required  the 
presence  of  those  summoned  in  honour  of  his  wife 
and  himself,  the  ceremony  itself  took  no  notice  of 
that  fact.  The  term  ordinabimus  would  not  have 
been  used  in. the  mandate  of  the  King,  if  it  were 
not  the  will  of  the  King ;  and  vejry  nearly  the  same 
phraseology  was  to  be  found  in  all  our  modern  pro- 
clamations. "We  have  resolved' -was  always  used, 
from  the  time  of  Charles  I%  to  the  present  day,  fol- 
lowing as  nearly  as  possible  the  old  forms  which 
were  adopted.  All  this  showed  that  the  Coronation 
proceeded  from  the  Kihg,  and  did  not  exist  as  a 
matter  of  right  in  the  Queen;  The  Liber  Regalis 
was  considered  by  his  learned  friend  as  a  very  va- 
luable instrument  to  show  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Coronation ;  but  he  asked  him,  did  he  therefore 
mean  to  contend  there  was  any  fixed  or  settled  ce*  ' 
remonial  for  all  Coronations  ?  The  law  knew  no 
fixed  ceremony — it  was  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  head  of  the  church,  directed  by  an  order  of 
council.  It  was  also  said  by  his  learned  friend,  that 
certain  offices  were  holden  in  consequence  of  the 
Coronation  of  the  Queen ;  but  be  replied  to  that, 
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that  they  were   by  no  means  dependant  on  that 
event.     These  ten ujres   were   not  granted. of  the 
Queen,  but  of  the  King,  and  the  services  for  which 
they  were  given,  might  be  dispensed  with  by  the 
King.    With  respect  to  the  offices,  the  same  obser- 
vation might  be  made.     If  the  ceremony  were  not 
performed,  these  persons  would  not  be  called  on ; 
if  it  were  performed,  as  he  bad  just  said,  the  King 
could  dispense  with  their  attendance.      Looking; 
again  to  the  general  language  of  the  proclamations, 
it  abundantly  appeared  to  him,  that  the  right  of 
having  a  Coronation  only  existed  in  the  sovereign. 
With  respect  to  the  prize  act,  which  was  referred 
to,  it  had  no  analogy  to  the  present  case  ;  besides, 
it  here  appeared  that  the  Queen  claimed  to  be 
crowned  on   a  particular  day.      He   had   argued 
against  the  existence  of  the  right  at  any  time,  and 
hoped  by  this  time  that  he  had  satisfied  their  lord- 
ships no  such  right  existed.    He  was  afraid  he  had 
not  done  the  case  that  justice  which  its  importance 
required.     But  the  fact  was,  he  found  himself  as 
others  who  argued  the  cases  in  the  courts  of  law 
did,  namely,  that  of  finding  a  greater  difficulty  in 
arguing  a  clear  case  than  one  of  perplexity.     And 
if  he  failed  of  throwing  any  additional  light  upon 
the  subject,  he  hoped  it  would  be  attributed  to  its 
proper  cause.     His  learned  friend,  the  Queen's  At- 
torney-General,   had  certainly  delivered  to   their 
lordships  a  most  able  and  historical  detail,  with  the 
main  facts  of  which  he  coincided ;  but  with  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  which  he  totally  differed. 
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The  claim  now  made,  was  made  for  the  first  time ; 
and  if  it  were  of  snqh  great  importance  to  her  and 
>  to  the  people,  it  was  strange  to  find  no  law  writer 
mention  a  syllable  on  the  subject..  It  was  not  at- 
tempted to  be  supported  by  any  statutary  enact- 
ments— by  any  dictum  of  law — by  any  passage  in 
any  able  text  writer— but  depended  entirely  for  its 
support  on  usage,  and  usage  only.  Though  the 
Jlueen  was  high  both  in  dignity  and  privilege,  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  she  was  still  no  more 
than  a  subject.  The  Queen  had  no  political  cha- 
racter which  required  that  she  should  be  known  or 
recognised  at  the  Coronation;  and,  on  all  these 
grounds,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  her  Ma- 
jesty  had  no  claim  of  right  to  be  present  at  that 
ceremony. 

The  Solicitor-General  said,  that  coinciding  as  he 
did  with  the  opinions  ju»t  delivered  by  his  learned 
friend, — having  given  tlieir  opinions  together  upon 
the  subject  before,  having  consulted  the  same  do- 
cuments and  pursued  the  same  inquiry,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  expect  that  he  should  throw  any  ad- 
ditional light  upon  it.  The  only  argument  used  in 
support  of  this  claim  was  that  of  uninterrupted  use 
and  enjoyment ;  but  when  looking  to  the  right 
claimed,  their  lordships  should  be  satisfied  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  use  and  enjoyment 
were  said  to  give  it.  The  learned  counsel  for  the 
Queen  should  have  shown  when  this  right  was 
claimed,  and  exercised  as  such  ;  and  also,  that  it 
was  not  conferred  by  the  grace  and  favour  of  the 
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crown.  The  case  of  right  of  way  and  common 
which  was  introduced,  rather  made  against  than  for 
the  claim  now  asserted,  because  it  might  have  been 
a  hostile  right  or  ah  act  of  usurpation.  Even  a 
case  might  arise  out  of  the  very  ceremonial,  which 
rested  on  the  same  principle  as  the  present  claim — 
he  alluded  to  the  case  of  persons  summoned  to  at- 
tend the  Coronation.  But  would  it  be  said,  because 
certain  persons  usually  were  summoned,  it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  they  should  now  be  called  ?  If 
this  claim  were  admitted,  these  persons  must  be 
called ;  if  it  were  not  necessary  they  should  be  so 
called,  this  claim  must  then  of  necessity  be  refused. 
Besides  this,  the  language  of  the  proclamations, 
which  scarcely  varied  since  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
all  tended  to  show  that  the  right  of  having  a  Coro- 
nation performed,  was  altogether  at  the  will  and 
discretion  of  the  King.  "  We  have  decreed"  is  the 
language  which  they  used — and  how  this  could  be 
reconciled  with  the  substantive  independent  right 
of  the  Queen,  he  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 
Were  the  Privy  Council  to  take  the  usage  by  itself 
to  support  the  right,  or  draw  the  inference  of  right 
from  usage  in  connexion  with  the  circumstances 
compounded  with  it  ?  The  latter  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  course  which  their  lordships  ought  to 
pursue ;  and  in  doing  so,  then  they  would  have  to 
consider  whether  it  was  a  right  enjoyed  by  licence 
and  authority  from  the  Crown,  or  an  adverse  right 
claimed  independently  of  the  Crown.  In  the  very 
outset  of  the   case,  there   was  one   circumstance 
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which  afforded  strong  evidence  that  negatived  the 
right  in  respect  to  usage  :  he  alluded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  Royal  proclamation.  The  force  of  this 
was  felt  by  his  learned  friend,  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
endeavoured  to  evade  it  with  great  dexterity,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  misapply  it  in  favour  of  his 
own  argument ;  for  he  said  that  when  once  the  right 
was  established,  the  proclamation  must  issue  as  a 
dfetter  of  course.  This  was  a  complete  fallacy. 
His  learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  and  him- 
self revj£0ed  to  this  circumstance,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  in  what  manner  the  right  was 
enjoyed,  namely— by  permission,  by  consent,  by 
authority,  and  by  the  command  of  the  Sovereign ; 
and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  proclama- 
tion was  to  be  taken,  in  connexion  with  the  usage, 
to,  establish  the  right.  It  really  appeared  to  him 
that  the  case,  when  considered,  resolved  itself  into 
a  dry,  technical  point  of  law  (though  surrounded 
by  circumstances  of  great  splendour  and  pomp), 
and  must  be  treated  as  all  courts  of  justice  treated 
such  questions.  The  claim,  in  this  case,  was  found- 
ed upon  uniform  usage,  and  unless  it  was  clearly 
established  that  such  an  usage  existed,  the  claim 
must  Ml  to  the  ground.  Hie  authority  of  Lord 
Bacon,  already  referred  JgtR*#  gr?at  an^  learned 
lawyer,  a  contemporary  Historian  of  the  times  of 
which  he  wrote,  and  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
subject  of  which  he  timted,  was  decisive,  to  show 
that  the  Queens  Consort  had  no  right,  as  matter  of 
wqgv*\  to  be  crowned ;   but  that  when  she   was 
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crowned,  it  was  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour  con- 
ceded to  her  by  her  royal  husband.  Another  con- 
current authority  to  the  same  point,  was  Leland's 
Collectanea,  in  the  Cotton  manuscripts  of  the 
British  Museum.  His  learned  friend,  after  all  his 
industry  and  research  upon  the  historical  part  of 
the  case,  completely  failed  in  making  out  the  uni- 
form usage  on  which  he  relied.  Underlie  Saxon 
line,  .the  privilege  of  Coronation  had  long  exisltd 
before  it  was  communicated  to  the  Queens  Consort. 
According  to  the  authority  of  Selden,  j$,  did  not 
take  place  at  all  until  after  the  tenth  century,  and 
-then  proceeded  entirely  from  the  King,  as  matter 
of  grace  and  favour.  This  was  perfectly  manifest 
from  reference  to  every  instance  from  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest.  William  the  Conqueror 
was  married  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  throne. 
The  Queen  of  Stephen  was  not  crowned  with  him ; 
but  it  was  said  by  his  learned  friends,  that  there  was 
a  necessity  and  a  convenience  why  Stephen  should 
be  crowned  alone.  Why  this  very  assertion  was  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  view  he  took  of  the  case, 
for  if  this  was  an  inherent  right  in  Matilda,  no 
necessity  or  convenience  could  deprive  her  of  it. 
Henry  II.  was  married  when  he  came  to  the  throne, 
and  he  was  not  crewH^d  until  a  very  considerable 
period  after  his  accession,  because  he  considered 
that  he  held  by  so  strong  a  title  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  hastening  hi^Coronation.  Their  lord- 
ships would  always  keep  in  view,  that  this  claim 
was  founded  upon  uniform  and  immemorial  usage. 
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The  fact  was,  that  Henry  II.  came  to  the  throne 
in  December,  1154,  and  he  was  not  crowned  until 
1158,  and  his  Queen  was  not  crowned  until  1150* 
The  argument  founded  upon  immemorial  usage,  in 
this  instance  therefore  completely  failed.  Then  as 
to  the  instance  of  Prince  Henry,  the  Coronation  of 
his  Princess  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
monstrance of  Lewis,  who  thought  that  the  ab- 
staining to  crown  his  daughter  with  her  husband 
was  a  reflection  upon  his  own  royal  dignity,  and 
therefor^,,  the  ceremony  took  place,  but  only  in 
the  light  of  favour  and  grace.  So  much  then  as  to 
that  historical  fact.  As  to  the  case  of  John,  he  was 
married  at  the  time  of  his  Coronation,  but  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  of  Gloucester,  was  not  crowned  with 
him.  It  was  said,  however,  that  the  reason  why 
she  was  not  crowned,  was,  because  John  was  then 
seeking  the  hand  of  Isabella  of  Angouleme  in  mar- 
riage. That  was  not  the  fact,  because  the  thoughts 
of  bin  courtship  with  that  Princess  were  not  enter- 
l*ined  until  a  whole  year  after  his  Coronation.  He 
was  crowned  in  the  month  of  May^  1 199,  and  it 
wan  uot  until  the  month  of  May,  1200,  that  his  at- 
tachment for  Isabella  began.  It  was  said  that 
there  wwe  some  doubts  a»  t*t£)&  validity  of  John's 
marriage  with  his  first  wi$,  Jjat  history  proved 
itai  h*  lived  with  her  nine  years  afterwards.  From 
ike  i^runl  of  the  Conquest,  therefore,  there  were ' 
frnr  Rin£H  *h°  were  nj^urhed  at  the  time  of  their 
TO|Vcluv  Coronation,  and  not  one  of  their  four 
Qoorns   was  crowned   with   her  consort.     These 
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were  facts  too  stubborn,  even  for  his  leafnod 
friend's  ingenuity,  great  as  it  was,  to  grapple  with. 
He  should  add  nothing  more  to  what  had  been 
said  by  the  Attorney -General  as  to  the  case  of 
Henry  VII.  It  was  quite  clear  that  that  monarch 
delayed  his  marriage  as  long  as  policy  and  expedi- 
ency would  suggest.  That  brought  him  to  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  learned  solicitor  re- 
peated all  the  observations  made  by  his  learned 
coadjutor,  upon  the  different  marriages  of  that 
monarch,  to  show  that  the  argument  m  support  of 
the  right  in  respect  of  uninterrupted  usage  was  not 
bottomed  in  fact.  It  was  no  sufficient  reason  why 
Henry  VIII.  did  not  crown  Lady  Jjme  Seymour, 
his  favourite  wife,  as  it  had  been  said,  that  the 
Church  was  then  ,in  a  disturbed  and  distracted 
state ;  for  never  were  the  clergy  of  this  country  in 
so  abject  a  state  of  tyranny  and  thraldom  as  at  thill 
time,  when  the  monarch  took  upon  himself,  with 
his  own  hand,  to  alter  the  Mass-book  ;  and  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy  for  him  than  to  com- 
mand the  performance  of  the  august  ceremony. 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty,  therefore,  resorted  to 
by  his  learned  friends,  availed  them  nothing.  Next 
as  to  the  case  of  Charles  I. j  it  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  his  wife  Henrietta  was  not  crowned  with 
him.  If  that  Queen  was  entitled  to  be  crowned, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  she  could  not  have  waived  it; 
but  being  a  matter  in  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  it 
was  quite  easy  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  her 
not  being  crowned.     The  learned  Solicitor-Gene* 
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^  ,■■..;    ,   nv  arg-ntnent,  followed  pre- 

^     »**'*<*  by  his  learned  coadjutor, 

*    rii:  milage  relied  upon  having 

jroou  and  being  directly  con- 

.:*.  of  the  ablest  lawyers  and 

:.%    v^.ueri  upon  the  privileges  of 

.^         these  realms,  the  claim  set 

^•l:^:v  must  be  disallowed. 

^^  • 

,r,..pfTii  having  concluded,    Mr. 

-     !:  Tu-nni»ion  of  the  council,  re- 

.  and  on  his  return,  replied 

/...vinent  address ;  but  the  reader 

:*.  snbstance  of  his  argument. 

f..uvd.  the  question  of  right  were 

:*r?  still  remained  the  question 

•vit  »hich  he  had  not  ventured  to 

-■trjfi.    It  would,  he  said,  be  for 

!u   addressed  himself  to  decide, 

:?  propriety,  and  he  humbly  con- 

;  hf  all  but  criminal  to  refuse,  they 

t  *.  advise  the  Sovereign  to  conform 

r^si^e or  whether  they  would  advise 

*    :?<?  rirst  monarch  to  set  an  example, 

.  .^  ^-ctimstances  of  omitting  so  to  do. 

^   -  uciiKion  of  Mr.  Brougham's  reply,  the 

,•  vnited  for  a  short  time;  and  it  was 

>:-nounoed9  that  they  would  adjourn  to 

&     tvrnino-  at  ten  o'clock,  then  to  decide  the 

u  issue.     Thus  it  is  evident,  in  every  case 

t-  -wMiaC  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Queen,  her 

^.<>*  accusers  were  rflways  the  judges  to  decide 
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on  her  fate.  It  will  therefore  require  no  very  ex* 
tra ordinary  degree  of  penetration  in  the  reader  to 
foresee  the  result  of  those  arguments  and  debates 
about  the  Queen's  right  to  be  crowned. 

The  Privy  Council*  of  course,  decided  against 
her  Majesty ;  and  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the 
whole  country  expressed  the  smallest  surprise  when 
the  decision  was  made  public. 

It  had  long  before  been  observed,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  King  to  be  crowned  alone.  A 
clearer  indication  of  this  predetermination  could 
not  be  given  than  the  fact,  that,  even  pending  this 
supposed  question  before  the  Privy  Council,  the 
workmen  in  Westminster  Hall  and  in  the  Abbey 
proceeded  as  if  there  could  not  possibly  be  any 
thing  contingent  that  might  render  it  necessary  to 
make  certain  alterations  in  their  plans  and  lal 
The  works  had  commenced  with  a  view  to  a  sing 
or  as  it  was  afterwards  quaintly  called,  a  "  one- 
eyed  Coronation" — and  again,  a  "  Unicorn  Coro- 
nation"— Those  works  proceeded,  even  after  it 
had  been  agreed,  "  as  a  matter  of  grace  and 
favour,"  that  the  Queen  should  be  heard  by  her 
counsel,  with  an  evident  view  to  the  same  ar- 
rangement ;  so  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee, 
that  whatever  might  be  advanced  in  behalf  of  her 
Majesty's  claim  to  be  crowned,  it  was  resolved  that 
she  should  not  be  crowned  along  with  her  royal 
husband. 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  events  which 
took  place  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  we  may 
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find  thence  up  the  Levant,  and  that  the  Princess  had  the  said  ship 
near  eight  months ;  and  during  the  stay  of  the  Princess  on  board 

-  the  said  ship,  the  said  ship  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Lieutenant 
Flinn,  formerly  of  the  British  navy.  That  during  the  voyage,  and 
after  our  arrival,  onr  conversation  was  chiefly  about  the  Princess 
and  suite,  and  occurrences  and  circumstances  that  took  place  during 
the  voyage.  And  that  throughout  such  voyage  I  performed  with 
the  said  Vicentio  Gargnlio,  and  Gaetano  Paturzo ;  and  in  every 
conversation  I  had  with  them,  and  which  used  to  be  the  constant 
topic  of  our  discourse,  that  the  said  Vicentio  GarguJ^nd  Gaetano 
Paturzo  said  the  Princess  was  a  most  excellent  woman  in  every 
respect;  and  I  well  recollect  the  said  Vicentio  Gargulio  and 
Gaetano  Paturzo  said  the  Princess  was  too  good  to  be  a  heretic, 
and  that  she  ought  to  be  a  Catholic,  which  religion  they  profess ; 
and  they  have  often,  and  constantly  when  the  Princess  was  the 
subject  of  conversation,  stated  her  to  have  been  particularly  abste- 
mious and  temperate  in  her  meat  and  drink,  much  so  for  a  heretic; 
and  that  she  generally  passed  her  time  in  writing  or  reading,  and 
that  she  had  written  four  books  while  on  board  the  polacre ;  that 
the  said  Vicentio  Gargulio  and  Gaetano  Paturzo  never  during  their 
communication  with  me,  or  in  my  hearing!* ever  stated  any  circum- 
stance whatever  of  impropriety  or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the 
|jp£|  Princess;  but  on  the  contrary  their  statements  were  always 
in-terms  of  the  greatest  commendation  and  respect,  and  frequently 
said  she  had  every  good  quality  that  could  adorn  a  woman.  And  I 
further  declare  the  said  ship  arrived  in  London  in  the  latter  end  of 
November,  1818,  and  that  several  persons  came  on  board  the  said 
ship,  and  had  great  anxiety,  in  consequence  of  having  heard  the 
Princess  had  sailed  in  the  said  ship,  to  see  the  said  ship,  and  the 
situation  of  the  apartments  which  the  Princess  had  occupied;  and 
made  many  inquiries  of  the  said  Vicentio  and  Gaetano  respecting 
the  Princess  and  her  conduct,  and  the  manner  she  passed  her  time 

'  on  board  the  said  ship;  to  which  inquiries  they  were  respectively 
answered  in  words  of  unqualified  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
said  Princess :  And  further  I  distinctly  recollect  a  person  who  holds 
a  situation  under  government,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  coming 
on  board  the  said  ship,  and  making  inquiries  of  the  said  Vicentio 
Gargulio  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  said  Princess  during  the  said 
voyage ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  inquiries  they  made,  the  said 
persons  appeared  to  entertain  opinions  unfavourable  to  the  Princess, 


and  they  pressed  tfc$«aid  Vicentio  Gargulio  very  much  with  in- 
quiries as  Id  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  toward  the  gentlemen 
of  her  suite — intimating  that  reports  prevailed  that  the  Princess 
had  been  guilty  of  behaviour  unbecoming  her  rank  with  some  of 
of  these  gentlemen ;  when  the  said  Vicentio  Gargulio  said  and  de- 
clared that  her  conduct  was,  during  the  whole  voyage,  most  correct 
and  proper,  and  that  such  reports  were  untrue,  and  to  those  last 
mentioned  persons  (who  are  willing  to  state  the  same)  the  state- 
ments  of  Vicentio  Gargulio  and   Gaetano  Paturzo  were  in  the 
warmest  ternawf  praise.     I  have,  since  my  arrival  from  the  West 
Indies,  read  the  evidence  of  the  said  Vicentio  and  Gaetano,  stating, 
the  said  Vicentio  Gargulio  sent  the  said  Gaetano  Paturzo  from  the 
quarter-desk  forward,  in  order  that  the  said  Gaetano  might  not 
see  the  improper  conduct  of  the  Princess  toward  B.  Pergaini.     [ 
am  much  surprised  at  such  a  statement,  and  most  solemnly  declare 
to  the  public  of  this  nation  that  I  know  that  both  Gaetano  Paturzo 
and  Vicentio  Gargulio  are  men  of  most  abandoned  conduct  and 
disgraceful  habits ;  that  they  used  to  spend  their  evenings  together 
at  some  of  the  lowest  houses  in  St.  Catherine's,  and  about  the 
London  dock;  and  I  do  declare  the  said  Vicentio  Gargulio  esteems 
the  sancity  of  an  oath  as  administered  in  England  as  nothing;  and 
I  further  declare,  in  two  instances  I  have  been  present  and  have 
heard  him,  once  iu  Standgate-creek,  and  once  at  the  Custym-hqpjrifc' 
in  liOndon,  swear  false  oaths  in  entering  the  ship  in  Nov  ember, 
1818.  I,  John  Jackson,  furthermore  declare,  Paturzo  resided  with 
me  in  London  near  eight  weeks,  and  that  during  that  time  the  said 
Gaetano  Paturzo   dined  and  supped  at  Mrs.  Potter's,  3,  Great 
Turner- street,  Commercial -road  ;  and  there  were  other  persons 
present  when  the  conversation  took  place  about  the  Princess  aud 
her  voyage  in  the  polacre ;  and  that  the  said  persons  recollect  the 
said  Gaetano  always  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Princess ;  and  the  said  persons  are,  at  present,  alive,  and  ready 
to  testify  to  the  truth.     And  I  further  declare  to  the  publje  that 
Gaetano  Paturzo  is     *     *     *     *     ;  and  I  solemnly  declare  the 
said  Gaetano     *******     I  farther  declare,  that  often 
iu  company  of  people  now  liviug  in  London,  the  said  Gaetano  pro- 
mised I  should  marry  his  niece,  if  I  would  accompany  him  to  Na- 
ples ;  but  for  the  above-mentioned  reason  I  kept  the  ship  in  London; 
Mid  I  declare  I  was  in  Loudon  when  part  of  the  Italian  witnesses  < 
afauttVthp  Queen  had  arrited ;  but  I  never  once  thought  Vicentio 
Gargulio  or  Gaetano  Paturzo,  from  what  I  had  heard  them  wy  * 
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would  have  come  against  the  Queen,  or  I  certainly  should  hare 

remained  in  London ;  aud  I   solemnly  declare  I  have  no  motive 

whatever  in  making  this  statement  but  a  wish  to  let  the  people  of 

England  know    the  true   characters  of   Vicentio  Gargulio   and 

Gaetano  Paturzo.  "  JOHN  JACKSON." 

"  I,  John  Jackson,  of  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Wapping,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  mariner,  make  oath  and  say,  the  above  state- 
raeut  and  the  several  matters  therein  mentioned  and  set  forth  are 
true,  and  matter  of  fact.  «  JOHN  JACKSON." 

"  Sworn  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
this  9th  day  of  January,  1821,  before  me, 
John  Th.  Thorp,  Mayor." 

About  this  period,  her  Majesty  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  lose  her  brother  the  Duke  Augustus  of 
Brunswick.  His  Highness  was  the  last  son  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  and 
uncle  of  the  reigning  Duke,  General  of  Cavalry  in  , 
the  service  of  Hanover,  and  Great  Cross  of  the 
ifhielphic  Order  ;  he  was,  of  course,  brother  to  the 
late  Queen,  and  first  cousin  to  his  present  Majesty. 
He  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  in  the  43d  year 
of  his  age.  ■  Thus  was  the  unfortunate  Queen  de- 
prived of  her  almost  only  foreign  relative.  The 
circumstance  is  thus  noticed  in  the  journal  last 
quoted : — 

"  We  announced  on  Tuesday  the  death  of  his 
Highness  the  Duke  Augustus  of  Brunswick,  the 
brother  of  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline  :  and  could 
not  have  believed  that  some  official  notice  of  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which  her  Majesty  was  so  nearly  and 
deeply  concerned  would  not  have  been  sent  to 
Brandenburgh-bouse,  had  we  not  known  similar  in- 
stances oftcniel  omission  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
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merit  towards  the  sam£  illustrious  personage.  The 
first  intimation  which  the  Queeu  received  of  her 
brother's  death  was  given  on  Tuesday  night  by  a 
gentleman,  who  sought  for  an  audience  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, to  ascertain  whether  this  event  would  not 
cause  some  postponement  in  the  reception  of  ad- 
dresses intended  to  be  presented  next  Monday.  No 
future  day  is  yet  fixed  by  her  Majesty  for  receiving 
those  addresses :  and  the  public  will  perceive,  by 
an  advertisement  from  the  Committee,  that  the 
grand  concert  at  the  Mansion-house,  which  the 
Queen  patronises,  and  had  graciously  promised  to 
attend  in  person,  on  Wednesday  next,  is  likewise 
postponed  on  the  same  mournful  account. 

"  The  following  are  the  two  notices  sent  by  her 
Majesty's  Vice-Chamberlain  to  postpone  the  con- 
cert, and  the  reception  of  addresses  : — 

"  Brandenburgh-house,  Wednesday  morning,  January  10. 
"  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  inform  your 
Lordship,  that  her  Majesty  has  this  moment  received  a  notifica- 
tion, dated  January  the  8th,  from  Baron  Von  Oeyhausen,  Cham- 
berlain and  Vice- Master  ef  the  Horse  to  the  late  Duke  Augustus 
of  Brunswick,  her  Majesty's  brother,  announcing  the  melancholy  in- 
telligence of  his  Serene  Highnesses  decease  on  the  1 8th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  In  consequence  of  an  event  so  distressing  to  her  feelings, 
her  Majesty  has  commanded  me  to  state  to  your  Lordship  that  she 
must  decline  being  present  at  the  concert  which  is  to  take  place  at 
the  Manswon-house  on  Wednesday  next,  the  17th  instant;  andv 
that  the  same  considerations  will  preclude  the  possibility  of  her 
Majesty  receiving  the  address  from  the  Livery  of  the  city  of 
London  on  Monday  the  15th. 

"  I  have  the  hoaoar  to  be,  my  Lord, 
«  Your  Lordship's  very  obedient  humble  servant,         '    * 

wii  CRAVEN,  Vice-Chamberlain. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mfjorv" 
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'*  I  have  nceif^her  Majesty's  commaoqp(6'atate(.  that  is  con- 

sequence  of  tbe  melancholy  death  of  her  brother,  Dike  Augustus 

of  Brunswick,  her  Majesty  will  not  receive  the  addresses  appointed 

for  presentation  on  Monday  next;  and  that  another  day  will  be 

v  fixed,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given. 

"  R.  K.  CRAVEN,  Vice-Chamberlain. 

"  Brandenburgh- house,  Jan.  10,  1821." 


towards  tbe  end  of  January  her  Majesty  began 
to  form  her  household  :  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh  was 
announced  as  Chamberlain j  Lord  Hood,  Lord 
Steward  and  Comptroller  of  the  Queen's  household ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  arrangements  were 
ever  fully  completed. 

Tuesday,  the  23d  of  January,  being  the  day 
fixed  by  proclamation  for  the  meeting  of  Parlia- 
ment, his  Majesty,  attended  by  the  principal  officers 
of  state  and  tbe  household,  went  down  to  the  House 
s>f  Lords,  to  which  tbe  Commons  having  been  sum- 
moned ,to  appear,  he  delivered  his  speech :  in  which 
he  mentions  the  Queen  in  the  following  manner : 

"  The  separate  provision  which  was  made  for  the  Queen,  as 
Princess?  of  Wales,  iu  the  year  1814,  terminated  with  the  demise 
of  bis  late  Majesty. 

"  I  have,  in  the  mean  time,  directed  advances,  as  authorized  by 
law ;  and  it  will,  under  present  circumstances,  be  for  you  to  con* 
stder  what  new  arrangements  should  be  made  on  the  subject." 

?rVesry  little  discussion  took. place  on  that  part  of 
tne-speeeh  which'  related  to  the  Queen ;  but  in  the 
Lower  House  there  were  considerable  debates  on 
We  subject  of  the  Queen's  name  being  inserted  in 
the  Liturgy ;  but  not  necessary  to  be  repeated  in 
this  volume. 
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We  may,  RbiliArer,  briefly  notice  the  observations 
made  by  Tffr.  Tierney  on  the  subject  of  the  provi- 
sion to  be  made  for  the  Queen : 

The  next  subject,  said  he,  alluded  to  in  the  speech 
Was  certainly  a  very  delicate  one — he  meant  the 
intended  provision  for  the  Queen.  Here  the  ho- 
nourable member  quoted  that  part  of  the  King's 
speech,  which  the  reader  will  find  on  the  preceding 
page,  which  he  repeated  with  considerable  anima- 
tion.  The  bare  mention  of  the  Queen  by  the  'King 
himself  seemed  a  novelty,  and  as  something  almost 
extraordinary  tor  the  House.  Mr.  Tierney  pro- 
ceeded to  state,  that  this  mode  of  communica- 
ting the  fact,  that  his  Majesty  had  continued 
to  the  Queen  the  85;000/.  a-year  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  her  Majesty  when  Princess  of  Wales, 
appeared  to  him  a  little  remarkable.  He 
had  always  thought  that  it  was  for  the  Crown 
to  recommend  such  grants  as  his  Majesty 
should  deem  proper  for  the  establishments  of /such 
branches  of  the  Royal  Family  as  the  King  shquld 
select  and  point  out.  Of  course  it  would  be  for 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  point  opt 
the  mode  cff  carrying  the  details  into  execution; 
but  still  the  recommendation  usually  came  from  the 
Crown  in  a  more  distinct  and  specific  shape  th^fi 
in  the  present  instance.  The  manner  of  doing  JS; 
appeared  to  him  here  to  be  unnecessarily  cold ;  it 
would  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  tetter  at  once  to 
have  been  explicit,  and  stated,  fully  and  unequivo- 
cally, what  were  the  whole  of  the  intentions  of  his 
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i^,5^.  -  ^._>*fc«">  xivsutb  the  Queen,  and  by  so 
,•...  ^  -..::-:^  w  iiux  :u  a  painful  and  distressing 
^  ..-.-■   i..u  or  :he  last  nine  months  agitated 

;  l       ,.  .r*    rviti   jue  end  to  another.     Ministers 

^v..  «-    :^ ■«    s- »■  .iiitii  any  thing  like  ambiguity  on 

vs,.y  :  <*,■•  «c«,  iiiJ  not  have  gone  out  of  their  way 

.^.    :x    ;li-ii  ■•  *uch  arrangements,"   a  phrase 

%     .i    uv.u    i>  if  something  more  was  intended 

vXui    niis  time,    his  Majesty    began,    as  the 

*.*•  <^     .*»•    "   to   show   himself  to   his  people." 

.  *  v « i  -.v  i'ute,  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had 

:\vv'^    >roper  to  confine  his  public  appearance 

■.tv    a>  galloping1  between  London  and  Brigh- 

}%ki  now   ho   was  advised  to  adopt  a  wiser 

*w»>.  *ud  to  make  himself  known  by  an  attend- 

ii»xv   u  f--K?  ihoatros.     The  people  of  England  are 

.i*i:u*ilt  juid  zealously  favourable  to  a  monarchial 

v ■»<v,*»K"ui—  thov  are,  consequently,  strongly  at- 

'*v*iii  **>  W  jvrwn  of  the  King  j  and  nothing  is 

<.i{^\vK*tatcn  amongst  them  than  their  saying,  that 

.  :^  \v  ^  would  show  himself  he  would  meet  with 

a  *4W  **•**  £*mTOUs  reception.     And  this,  with 

v^av  s °vvW»Uon$,  proved  to  be  the  case.     When- 

h'\\\    tK"  nv^uontod  any  of  the  places  of  public 

ftNNtocawttt  his  ivooption  was  warm  and  cordial, 

&r  trftuU  il  havo  boon  less  so  had  he  come  with 

<Mft£*b*t  l°ss  ^  military  parade;    and    with   a 

*i\\AtvT  apWNUtttuv  of  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and 

Mlviwi  of  h»  people. 

M*u\  ivntow  observing  the  violent  abuse  which 

*  «  ■  •  4 
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his  Majesty^  person  and  government  received  from 
certain  caricature  publishers  and  venders  of  sedi- 
tious and  blasphemous  publications,  all  affecting, 
at  the  same  time,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
Queen,  became  dreadfully  alarmed  for  the  peace 
and  morals  of  the  country,  as  well  as  disgusted  at 
the  indecency  of  the  attacks  that  were  daily  made  , 
on  the  highest  authorities,  and  best  institutions  of 
the  state.  These  persons  might,  and  I  doubt  not 
did,  carry  their  alarms  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
dangers  warranted  ;  and  some  there  doubtless  were 
whose  alarui  proceeded ,  rather  from  mere  party 
political  hostility  than  from  any  real  regard  which 
they  felt  for  the  cause  of  religion  and  sound  go- 
vernment. However  this  might  be,  "  Loyal  Ad- 
dresses," as  they  were  emphatically  called,  were 
presented  in. abundance  to  his  Majesty j  and  many 
of  the  Queen's  friends,  who  had  espoused  her  cause 
not  on  political  grounds,  but  as  believing  her  to 
have  been  an  innocent  and  injured  lady,  joined  in 
these  addresses.  Thev  were,  however,  ridiculed 
by  the  violent  with  unceasing  asperity.  The  Ad- 
dresses, nevertheless,  had  a  powerful  tendency  to 
induce  the  King  more  frequently  to  appear  in 
public  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do.       . 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  also,  although  sh$  haoi 
never  from  the  day  of  her  return  to  thi»  countfy 
been  hidden  from  the  eyes  of  the  public*  determined 
to  pay  a  visit  to  all  the  public  theatres,  and  otbet*    <. 
places  of  genteel  amusement;  and  her  reception'    '• 
there  was  4>eyond  measure  welcome  and  enthu- 
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siastie ;  and  the  more  so,  as  the  people  observed 
the  simple  and  unostentatious  display  with  which 
shfe  thus  appeared  before  then.  This,  however, 
like  every  other  action  of  her  life,  procured  for  her 
Majesty  the  unbounded  abuse  of  her  enemies.  '  ; 
About  the  middle  of  March,  1 82 1 ,  there  appeared 
in  the  public  journals  the  following  official  "  Ac- 
count of  all  monies  expended,  touching  any  pro- 
ceedings had  respecting  Iter  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
from  the  year  1817  to  the  present  time/'  It  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed^ on  the  12th  ttist. : — 

N  ITEMS   OF  CHARGE:—- 

The  total  sum  supplied  «gji  of  the  Secret  Ser-       £.      s.    d. 
vice  Money,  from  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is. 18,100  15    0 

The  total  sum  issued  to  Mtu  Maute,  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury,  out  of  the  grant  of  Parlia- 
ment for  civil  contingencies,  for  the  expense  of 
the  proceedings,  is . 46,000    0    0 

The  total  mm  issued  to  Mr.  Vizard,  her  Ma- 
jfcsty'*;MicitQr,  out  of  the  grant  of  Parliament    . 
i^rsjitisfyuig  certain,  charges  tu^on  the  consoli- 
dated fund,  or  civil  list,  for  the  expense  of  those 
proceedings,  is .a.. ....... .........     60,000    0    0 

Ti  Mi  Majesty's  Great  Chamberlain  (Lady 
Willqugbby  de  Eresby,  acting  by  her  deputy, 
D.  W.  Fellowes,  Esq.)  out  of  the  said  grant  for 

2 il*  contingencies,  for  extraordinary  expenses  ">■■ 

nnfjtlfcy  bin  on  this  occasion,  is 2,250    O    0 

;ToJftr  9«tort  Baker  (Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Bptf-atreet  Police  and  Horse  Patrol),  out  of  the 
ttfftl  grant  for  %vU  contingencies,  towards  the- 
4fxtra  expenses  of  preserving  peace  during  those 
%    froeeediogs 3,103  10    0 

Wmeht&yreusury  Chambers,  ,489,454    5    0 

Feb.  5,  1821.       (Signed)        R,  LUSH1NGTON. 
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This  document  was  not  received  by  the  public 
with  any  very  strong  degree  of  cordiality — Nearly 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  the 
public  money  squandered  in  a  proceeding  to  which 
nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  most  strongly  and . 
repeatedly  protested  as  wicked,  unjust,  and  unne- 
cessary ;  "  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  crown, 
and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  empire j" 
and  which,  after  all,  failed  of  the  ostensible  object, 
could  not  be  parted  with  without  great  reluctance 
and  discontent, especially  in  the  then  distressed  state 
of  the  country ;  nor  was  this  discontent  at  all  less* 
ened  by  the  reception  which  the  Queen's  applica- 
tion met  with,  made  about,  this  time,  to  Lord  * 
Liverpool,  containing  a  petition  to  his  Majesty 
to  allow  her  to  be  publicly  prayed  for,  in  which 
she  stated,  that  if  this  were  granted,  it  should  be 
the  last  and  only  request  dhe  would  make.  It  was, 
however,  refused,  and  the  public  indignation  was, 
most  justly,  loud  and  clamorous. 

Bat  this  was  not  the  last  indignity  this  unfor- 
tunate Queen  was  fated  to  suffer. 

Early  in  April,  of  the  same  year,  as  her  Ma- 
jesty's courier  was  passing  through  Lyons  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  he  was  abruptly  detained  by  an 
officer  of  the  French  police,  and  all  his  dispatch*** 
seized.  His  person  was  searched  and  his  tetters 
were  taken  from  him*  A  seal  was  put  upon  ljis 
bag,  which  waft  sent  to  Paris.  -a 

The  courier  was  desirous  of  conveying  thfc  dis-1 
v  patfehes  to  $aris  himself;  but  was  prevented;  viUetv 
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he  returned  to  England,  and  arrived  at  Branden- 
burgh  House,  on  th*  night  of  Saturday,  the  7th  of 
April. 

i  Loftl  Hood  instantly  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, (Lord  Castlereagh,  now  Marquis  of  Lon* 

^onderry y  who  replied,  that  an  instant  communica* 
tioh  should  be  made  to  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris.  The  Queen  immediately  dispatched  a 
courier  to  Paris,  with  instructions  that  every  letter 

'  Should  be  opened. 

What  the  result  was  of  this  nefarious  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  tile  French  police  was  never  pub- 
licly known  ;  but  it  cannot  but  be  remarked,  that, 
an  attemfpt  had  been  made  by  some  one's  autho- 
rity to  detect  the  Queen  in  some,  as  usual,  merely 
imaginary,  itoproper  correspondence. 

Nothing,  however,  could  rouse  this  magnanimous 
woman  to  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  retaliation  or 
resentment j  although  opportunities  were  not  want- 
ing to  her,  to  manifest  such  a  disposition  had  she 
really  possessed  it.     The  following  is  a  case  in 

-.  point : 

The  Queens  of  England  are,  by  right,  the  pa- 
tronesses of  St.  Kittherine's  Hospital,  near  the 
Tower.  It  is,  therefore,  in  their  gift  to  appointto 
€h$  fcifcuation  of  *rhat  are  called  the  Brothers,  a 
*ajAfcble  Church  living.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Barry,  who 
't&d  held  this  living,  having  died,  it*vas  expected, 

Hfid  evten  jmbficly  stated,,  that  h*r  Majesty  had  ap- 

^ppinted,  or  would  appoint,  one  of  her  own  clerical 
friends  to  supply  the  place  of  the/leceasetl «  '  Brother." 
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Thin,  however  natural,  was  not  the  case ;  for  when 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  who  is  mapter  of  that  excellent 
establishment,  reported  the  vacancy  to  the  Queetft 
he  took  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  her  Majesty, 
that  her  late  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Charlotte 
bad  been  much  interested  in  the  Rev.  Johrf? 
Wightman,  of  Saltford,  near  Bath  j  her  Majesty, 
with  distinguished  disinterestedness,  immediately 
commanded  Lady  Hood  to  signify  her  approbation 
of  Sir  Herbert's  friend's  appointment  to  the  situa- 
tion in  question. 

By  such  marks  as  these  of  a  generous  .and  noble 
soul  did  the  late  Queen  most  effectually  and  de- 
servedly secure  the  good-will  and  affection  of  the 
people. 

As  one  of  the  many  thousand  instances  of  the 
people's  regard  for  the  late  Queen,  we  may  notice 
the  following  present,  address,  &c.  from  Kidder- 
minster. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  her  Majesty  went 

to  her  house  in  South  Audley  Street,  to  receive  a 

deputation  from  Kidderminster,  who  presented  * 

carpet  10  yards  square,  of  beautiful  workmanship; 

i*  the  centre  are  the  royal  arms,  the  ground-work 

interspersed  with   the   rose,  the   thistle,  and  the 

.•shamrock:  the  whole  design  4ra\vn  bjy  thejwork- 

,  men ;  and  more  than  3,000  of  the  labouring  cja^qes 

<*miributed<4s.  each  to  defray  the  expenses  ofv$e 

-<fnanufwture.y  Gfjbe  foljpwjng  are.  the  address- apd 

'.ADftWer:—*    ^  ..  .  ^  -^ 
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"  Kidderminster,  May  6« 
f<  May  it  please  yqur  Majesty, 

}  •'  We  the  artisans  and  other  inhabitants  of  Kidderminster,  in 
the  county  of  Worcester,  humbly  beg  leave  again  to  approach  your 
Majesty  with,  sentiments  of  loyal  and  unfeigned  attachment,  to 
••Kcit  your  Majesty's  gracioes  acceptance  of  a  carpet,  the  effort 
<£of  oar  volupjtery  and  cheerful  contributions,  as  a  renewed  testi- 
mony of  our  unshaken  persuasion  of  your  virtuous  honour  and  of 
our  heartfelt  satisfaction  in  having  seen  that  honour  triumphant 
overall  the  mighty  efforts  of  malignity  and  falsehood.  We  cannot  fart 
to  rtfret  that  as  yet  your  Majesty  has  aot  received  the  full  atone- 
men t to  which  injured  innocence  is  entitled,  nor  all  the  rights  and 
dignities  which  unsullied  royalty  ought  to  enjoy  ;  but  this  regret  is 
greatly  mitigated  by  knowing  that  your  Majesty  as* much  partici- 
pates in  shift. fervent  pesters  and  good  wishes  of  the  British  people 
as  if  your  name  stood  conspicuous  in  the  Liturgy  of  the  church, 
and  that  your  Majesty  is  as  really  elevated  iu  public  opinion  as  if 
you  shone  at  the  head  of  the  most  splendid  court  in  the  world. 
And,  Madam,  we  cannot  forbear  hoping  that  in  the  progress  of 
time,  under  the^stirection  of  a  wise  and  benign  Providence,  which 
often  produces  unexpected  events  in  favour  of  the  unjustly  accused, 
your  Majesty  will  have  to  witness  brighter  and  happier  days  than 
hitherto  experienced,  to  consoM  the  recollection  of  pasl  adver- 
sities, and  to  exhilarate  the  decline  of  life  with  the  purest  delight* 

"  We  remain  your  Majesty's  loyal  and  dutiful  servants, 
(Signed  in  behalf  of  the  above  mentioned)       "  ^M.  COATES." 

HER  MAJESTY'S  ANSWER.    . 


*,i  should  be  indifferent  to  the  real  welfare  and  insensible  to 
the  ssue  happiness  of  my  fellow  creatures,  if  I  did  not  feel  a  deep 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  i*>  therefore,  with  unfeigned  satisfaction  that  I  receive 
tfiis  sJfectionaie  address  from  the  artisans  aud  other  inhabitants  of 
KMdj|JMiiifiter ;  msf  Vill  my  heatf  permit  me  to  refuse  the  acoom- 
}**&$  elegant  specimen  of  their  native  manufacture.  The  spon- 
taneous etfusiou  of  the  people's  love^|n  whatever  way  it  may  ma* 
nifest  itself,  cannot°i)ut  be  highlyjratifyiiig  tola  reach  reviled  and 
nPldng  persecuted  Qheeu.    Though  I  have  been  deprived  of  those 
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bonftps  winch  have  been  appropriated  to  the  consorts  of  former 
sovereigns,  yet  in  the  artless  homage  with  which  I  have  been  so 
signally  distinguished  by  the  great  mats  of  the  people,  I  have  at 
least  received  no  ordinary  compensation  for  the  absence  of  more 
ceremonious  respect.  Had  my  adversaries  been  persons  of  elevated 
minds  aad  generous  hearts,  they  would  not  have  been  so  lament- 
altfy  deficient  both  in  justice  and  in  charity." 

On  the  Monday  following,  the  Queen  visited 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  the  reception  she  met 
with  from  the  manager,  differed  very  materially 
from  that  which  she  experienced  from  the  people^ 
to  whom  the  courtly  proprietor  was  indebted  for 
hid  living.  The  following  account  is  extracted  froim 
one  of  the  joomals  at  the  time  :— 

"  The  Queen  last  night  honoured  this  theatre 
with  her  presence  tp  see  the  tragedy  of  Marino 
Falieri.  The  audience  were  delighted  at  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  her  Majesty,  and  received 
her  with  shouts  of  applause.  When  the  enthusiasm 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  there  was  a  general 
call  for  the  air  of  God  save  the  Queen.  The  actors, 
instead  of  paying  a  prompt  obedience,  were  deaf 
to  the  loyal  summons,  and  presumed  to  go  on  witfe- 
the  play  contrary  to  all  precedent  in  cases  of  royjal 
visits,  and  contrary,  in  this  particular  case,  fear  all 
sense  of  decency,  propriety,  and  gentlemanly  feel- 
ing. Their  resistance  naturally  provoked  the  au- 
dience, and  some  foolish  persons  thffew  some  orftpgp 
peefc  on  the  stage.  Mr.  Wallack,  whose  perwptal 
ideijlUy  arid  consciousness  were  probably  merged 
10 the  factitious  dignity  of  the  Venetian  offic^ 
came  forward,  and  in  the  lofty  tone  with  which  it 
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k  his  cue  to  address  the  Venetian  Senate,  insisted 
the  generis  feeling*  of  a  loyal  British  assembly, 
by,  asking  what  they  meant  Jby  their  demand  of  a 
customary  token  of  respect  to  a  royal  visiter,  Such 
a  question  from  such  a  quarter,  of  course  augment1 

4jged  instead  of  quieting  the  noise ;  and  the  demand 
for  the  song  of  "  God  save  the  Queen/9  became 
general  and  overwhelming.  The  play  went  on 
in  dam b  show  till  the  manager,  Mr.  Elliston,  ap- 
peared; and,  after  a  preface  that  took  away  much 
of  the -merit  of  his  compliance,  announced  that  the 
national  anthem  should  be  suiig,  as  soon  as  the  per- 
formers could  be  collected.  The  last  act  of  the 
tragedy  was  then  performed,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
ovter,  the  whole  corps  came  forward  and  sang  "  God 
save  the  King,'9  the  audience,  as  usual,  adding  the 
name  of  the  Queen.  /Her  Majesty  acknowledged 
with  great  grace  and  dignity  the  generous  loyalty 
of  the  people,  and  showed,  by  her  expressive  man- 
ner, that  she  was  as  grateful  for  the  persevering 
fciadness  of  the  public,  as  she  had  been  calmly  dis*- 

%Jtanful  of  the  petty  slight  attempted  to  be  put  on  her 
oy  the  players.  She  looked  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits,  and  was  dressed  with  great  taste  and  ele- 
gance. H$r  Majesty  left  the  house  before  the 
farce  Was  over,  amidst  enthusiastic  cheers  from  all 
part$  of  the  hdtase.  Her  visit  to  the  theatre  was 
quttyi  unexpected,  so  that  the  •  hearty  welcome 
which  she  received  from  every  class  of  a  mis- 
T0ellaneoo8  audience,  promiscuously  collected,  i« 
a  sure  criterion  bf  the  estimation   in  which  her 
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dfojesty  is  held  by  the  sound-headed  and  sound* 
hearted  people  of  England,  in  spite  of  all  the  base 
arts  which  we  know  to  be  even  at  this  moment  at 
work  in  every  quarter  to  heap  further  wrtfngs  on 
the  most  injured  woman  that  either  history  or  fatle 
ever  described."  ft£. 

In  strict  conformity  with  this  spirit  of  insult  tp 
the  Queen,  from  those  who  affected  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  attached  to  the  King,  we  may,  ^>nce 
more,  notice  the  conduct  of  the  ministerial  press, 
when  speaking  of  her  Majesty.  I  cannot  do  this 
better  than  in  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  jour- 
nal last  quoted : — 

"  For  the  first  time,"  says  this  writer,  "  since 
its  commencement,  we  take  notice  of  John  ButL* 
Of  the  ostensible  authors  of  the  publication  we 
speak  only  with  pity,  or  hardly  speak  at  all.  Neither 
should  we  have  thought  it  worth  our  while  to  give 
more  extensive  notoriety  to  the  obscenity  and  ma- 
lignity of  the  publication,  by  reprehending  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  situation  of  those  who  have 
identified  themselves  with,  it,  by  defending  or  ptfUjj 
liating  its  practices.  ■■'-''  ■''■ 

"  It  is  now  pretty  apparent  who  are  the  pa#ons 
of  it  his  John  Bull, — a  work  set  up  expressly  for  the 
ypiipost  of  libelling  the  Queen,  and  those  who  visit 
for.  Things  tfeing  placed  upon  their  right  founda* 
tigife  and  it  being  certain  that  we  are  not  attacking 
Wfrf  realties  unworthy  of  ourseives,  we  shall  soon  &te 
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who  shall  triumph  in  this  new  conspiracy  against 
her  Majesty.  We  appeal  to  the  nation  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Queen  has  lived  since  the  close 
of  the  miserable  investigation.  John  Bull  was  hot 
set;  up  till  after  the  trial  was  ended  ;  so  that  it  is 
4t)ear  to  demonstration  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
her  Majesty's  adversaries,  after  they  were  frustrated 
in  their  plot  of  ruining  her  by  their  judicial  pro- 
cess, to  commence  a  fresh  persecution  against  her, 
alike  horrible  and  unprovoked,  and  not  to  suffer 
her  to  be  at  rest.  Good  God!  What  has  the 
Queen  done  since  the  trial  was  ended  to  call  forth 
these  fresh  aggressions  ?  The  worst  that  her  ene- 
mies could  say  of  her  was — «  We  hear  nothing  of 
the  Queen  now/  Wretches !  were  ye  not  sensible 
that  this  was  the  highest  praise  of  the  Royal  suf- 
ferer? No,  nor  would  you  ever  have  heard  any  thing 
of  her  beyond  that  conversation  whicb  the  interest 
attached  to  high  station  Universally  occasions,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  conspiracy  which  ye  hatched, 
and*  the  persecutions  which  ye  carried  on  against 
jpfer.  However,  you  are  determined  that  she  shall 
no  Jonger  rest  tranquil.  Her  few  remaining  days 
are  still  to  be  imbittered.  It  must  be  our  aim,  there- 
fore, that  her  persecutors,  if  they  have  no  hearts  to 
feel — no  consciences  to  upbraid  them — may  at  least 
be  subjected  to  the  pain  and  shame  of  general 
execration. 

"  The  readers  of  John  Bull  are  probably  like  its 
authors-:  we  shall  therefore  inform  the  world  at 
large  how  the  Queen  of  England  is  treated  in  a 
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publication. patronized  as  we  have  above  hinted. 
We  have  only  to  quote  the  expressions  applied  to 
her  Majesty :  they  will  excite  more  indignation 
than  any  paraphrase  of  ours.  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher were  sent  to  Newgate  on  Friday  lastj  and  in 
Sunday's  number,  they,  or  others  writing  in  their 
persons,  thus  dare  to  speak  of  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land.    They  call  her — her  against  whom  no  crime 
ever  .was,  or  can  be  proved,  though  a  deserted  wife 
— *  the  most   abandoned   of  her   sex  :'  they   say, 
they  *  did  justice  to  those  unpretending  females, 
who  shuddered  at  the  vices  and  profligacy  of  the 
Queen  ?'     They    threatened   to   expose   all   those 
ladies  who  are  '  bold  enough  to  brave  the  conta- 
minating association  with   the  Queen!9     And  all 
ibis,  after  her  Majesty  has  undergone  the  ordeal  of 
such  a  trial  as  few  of  those  who  affect  to  shun  her 
could  bear  ;  and  after  she  is  content  to  sit  down  in 
privacy,  and  retirement,  having  first,  however,  fully 
effected  ber  purpose  of  obtaining  a  home  and  a  pro- 
vision becoming  her  station,  when  her  savage  ene- 
mies wished  to  banish  her  from  our  shores,  and  send 
her  forth  a  needy  fugitive.     We  wish  such  expres- 
sions as  those  above  cited  may  be  circulated  and 
made  known  throughout  Europe,  in  order  that  the 
world  .may  see  what  monsters  are  suffered  to  assail 
the  Queen  of  England,  and  with  >that  reason  and 
justice  we  advocated  her  cause.  As  to  those  females 
who  visit  her  Majesty,  we  shall,  for  the  present,* 
observe  generally,  thatrthey  are  ladies  whose  cha- 
racters,  notwithstanding  the  slanders  attempted  to 
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be  fastened  upon  them,  will  bear  scrutiny;  and 
that  many  of  those  who  affect  to  shun  hep  Majesty, 
4&S9  because  they  know  their  reputations  will  not 
bear  investigation     However,  the  practice  of  de- 
faming, the  female  character  is  begun.     It  is  not 
likely  that  we  should  sully  our  columns  with  per- 
sonal abuBe;  but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  a  publication  as  infamous  on  the  other  side  as 
John  Bull,  should  not  be  set  up,  in  order  to  slander 
aqd  report  .defamatory  aneedotes  of  those  women 
who  haunt  the  Court,  and  affect  to  contemn  the 
Queen*     Undoubtedly,  her  Majesty's  palace  is  not 
so  crouded  as  Carlton-house,  and  that  for  a  reason 
not  very  creditable  to  the  higher  ranks.     They  are 
birds  of  prey,  and  *  where  the  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together/     The  King  does 
not  faocy  that  his  levees  are  thronged  from  love  to 
his  person  only,  or  veneration  of  his  virtues.     His 
Majesty  knows  too  much  of  human  nature  to  be 
thus  duped.     Had  the  position  of  himself  and  his 
Royal  Consort  been  different — had  she  been  Queen 
Regnant — had    she  possessed  the  distribution  of 
place  and  power,  and  himself  been  simply  her  hus- 
band, labouring  under  her  aversion — then,  had  her 
Majesty's  vices  been  such   even   as  her  enemies 
would  represent  them,  then  we  say  would  her  court 
have  been  thronged  in  the  same   manner  as  the 
palaces  in  Pall-mall  and  the  Park ;  and  the  few 
faithful    friends    or    disinterested    admirers    who 
might  have  visited  him  Jn  his  retirement,  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  same  slanders  as  are  now 


heaped  upon  those  who  attend  upon  their  suffering 
Queen."  ...-..-  w 

May  17th,  was  her  Majesty's  birth-day ;  when' the 
town  was  illuminated  in  various  partg,  bjit  not  Terf 
generally  so ;  it  not  being  customary  to  ahow  such 
manifestations  of  joy,  on  royal  birth-days,  except 
by  the  different  tradesmen  attached  to  the  respec- 
tive branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  Mr.  Brougham, 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  was  heard  in  support 
of  the  rule  which  had  been  previously  obtained 
against  one  Blacow,  a  parson  of  Liverpool,  and  who 
has  already  been  partially  introduced  to  the  reader. 
This,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  for  a  gross  libel 
upon  the  Queen  ;  and  as  Mr.  Brougham's  argu- 
ment is  important,  it  shall  be  here  given,  after  just 
stating  that  the  court  ultimately  made  the  rule 
absolute. 

Mr.  Park,  says  the  journals  of  the  time,  some  days 
since  showed  cause  against  the  rule  nisi,  for  a  cri- 
minal information  in  this  case:  our  readers  will 
recollect,  that  he  insisted  upon  an  affidavit  of  in- 
nocence from  the  illustrious  prosecutrix. 
'  Mr.  Brougham  was  heard  in  support  of  the  rule. 
Upon  the  argument  of  Mr.  Park  for  an  exculpatory 
affidavit,  he  would  trouble  the  court  with  but  few 
observations ;  to  that  demand  her  Majesty's  legal 
advisers  had  a  complete  answer;  but  upon  such 
answer  the  illustrious  lady  herself  was  not  disposed, 
altogether,  to  rely.  The  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Park 
bad'  been,  he   believed,  the   case  o<   "  \\\fc  ^\w% 
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v.  Bickerton,  Webster,  Sir  John  Fielding,  Miles, 
Haswell  and  Bate ;"  and  in  all  those  cases,  the 
charges  contained  in  the  libel  had  been  of  a  distinct 
and  specific  nature.  In  "  the  King  v.  Bickerton/' 
the  libel  had  imputed  to  the  prosecutor  that  <he  had 
falsely   personated   one  Dr.  Crewe,  a  physician  ; 
written   prescriptions  in  his  name ;  and  received 
fees  which  should  have  been  his.     In  "  the  King 
v.  Webster,"  the  information  was  against  a  magis- 
trate for  a  summary  conviction  (afterwards  quash- 
ed) for  killing  a  hare j  and  there  the  applicant  re- 
fused to  deny,  by  affidavit,  that  he  had  killed  the 
hare.     Information  was  prayed  against  Sir  John 
Fielding  for  granting  a  warrant  against  one  Bar- 
nard, in  the  case  of  threatening  letters  written  to 
the   Duke  of  Marlborough:  Barnard   would  not 
make  oath  that  the  letters  had  not  been  written  by 
him.     The  libel  in  "  the  King  v.  Miles,"  charged 
the  prosecutor  with  having  been  concerned  in  a 
certain  monopoly  in  the  East  Indies,  by  which 
30,000  persons  had  been  starved  to  death.     In  the 
last  case,  "the  King  v.  Haswell  and  Bate/'  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  then  minister  of  state,  applied 
to  the  court  for  information  against  a  libeller,  who 
accused   him   of   correspondence   with   a   foreign 
enemy  :  in  that  case,  after  much  discussion,  the 
court  decided  that  the  duke  should  make  affidavit 
of  his  innocence;  but  Lord  Mansfield   said,  if  a 
person  is  charged  with  being  generally  a  traitor, 
or  generally  a  thief,  it  would  b$  absurd  to  call  upon 
him  for  an  affidavit  of  denial.     Now,  in  all  those 
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cases  of  affidavit  required;  the  charges  in  the  libel, 
he  (Mv.  Brougham)  said !,  had  been  spefci  fie,  ami  the 
dictum  of  Lord  Mansfield  ih  the  last  ease  shotted 
that;  to  call  for  denial,  the  charges  must  be  specific  ; 
but  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  only  alluded  to  those  cases 
in  order  to  get  rid  of  them.     It  was  not  the  Queen's 
intention  to  resist  the  production  of  the  affidavit 
demanded,  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  specification 
m  the  charges  set  up  against  Her ;  if  their  lordship? 
did  not  think  there  would  be  something  absurd,  and 
ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  it* 
her  Majesty's  coming  forward  to  swear  that  stie  wa9 
not  the  goddess  of  so  and  so,  arid  that  she  did  not 
stand1  upon  the  pedestal  of  this,  that,  and  the  other ; 
if  the  court  did  not  think  that  there  would' be  some- 
thing contrary  to  practice  and  to  decorum  in  such 
an  affidavit,  her  Majesty   was  perfectly  ready  to 
make  it.     As  a  matter  of  justice  indeed  to  the 
Qtieen,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  was  compelled  to  state, 
that  it  was  owing  to  the  counsel  of  her  professional 
advisers  that  no  affidavit  had  been  tendered ;  and 
the  ground  upon  which  he  himself  relied  in  sup- 
posing an  affidavit  to  be  out  of  the  question,  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  charges  in  the  libel,  but  the 
dignity  and    high    station  of  the  party    libelled. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  before  their 
lordships  into  the  unique  situation  and  exalted  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  her  Majesty  as  Queen  Consort 
of  the  realm  ;  but  he  did  submit  to  them,  that  it 
would  be  most  inconsistent  with  that  station  and 
those  privileges  that  she    should  come   into   the 
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Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  make  an  affidavit  like 
a  common  person*  In  support  of  that  opinion, 
which  he  did  most  firmly  believe  to  be  an  opinion 
well  founded,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  remind 
the  court  of  several  matters — points  of  legal  pro- 
ceeding— as  to  which  the  Queen  Consort  stood  in  a 
different  situation  from  any  private  individual,  of 
whatever  rank.  Coke,  Littleton,  133  B,  after 
treating  generally  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  the 
Queen  Consort,  proceeded  to  speak  particularly  of 
her  privilege  as  applicable  to  proceedings  in  courts 
of  justice  : — a  The  Queen  Consort,"  Coke  said, 
"  shall  find  no  pledges ;  for  such  is  her  dignity  that 
she  shall  not  be  amerced/'  So  that  the  Queen 
could  not,  as  a  common  person,  be  nonsuited. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  a  writ :  a  writ  for  the  Queen, 
according  to  Coke,  ran  in  the  same  terms  with  a 
writ  for  the  King  ;  the  words,  "  if  he,  or  she,  shall 
make  you  secure,'9  applied  with  respect  to  ordinary 
persons,  being  omitted  in  both  cases.  As  to  a  writ 
of  right,  it  behoved  th£  court  especially  to  consider 
how  the  Queen  Consort  stood  :  she  stood  (still  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Coke's  authority)  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  with  the  King  himself.  In  the 
Queen's  case,  as  in  the  King's,  the  writ  of  right 
was  delivered,  not  in  person,  but  direct  to  the 
bailiff;  a  course  peculiar  to  the  station  of  those  two 
personages,  and  followed  only  in  two  other  in- 
stances, both  instances  of  exception  and  necessity 
— to  wit,  the  case  of  a  lord  of  a  manor  absent 
beyond  sea,  and  the  case  of  a  bishop  elected,  but 
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not  yet  consecrated  : — in  every  other  case  the  writ 
of  right  went,  not  to  the  bailiff,  but  direct  to  the 
lord.  Sb,  in  case  of  aid  prayed,  there,  according 
to  Coke,  the  Queen  was  equal  to  the  King ;  and, 
again,  Ahere  the  bailiff  of  the  Queen  brought  an 
action  against  a  hundred,  the  name  of  the  Queen 
was  used  as  well  as  that  of  the  King ;  and  the 
words  ran — "  incontemptumdoihiniregisetregina"  * 
He  would  not,  Mr.  Brougham  continued,  remind 
their  lordships  of  the  privilege  of  a  Queen  Consort 
as  fetnme  sole,  nor  of  many  other  advantages  pecu- 
liar to  her  station  ;  but  it  had  been  lately  admitted 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer — he  alluded  to  the  case 
of  Sir  Jobu  St.  Aubin — that  the  Queen  Consort 
might,  by  her  Attorney-General,  file  an  information 
ex  officio. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — "  Would  not  that  fact, 
Mr.  Brougham,  put  an  end  to  this  proceeding  ?" 

Mr.  Brougham  adverted  merely  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  he  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  in  a  criminal  case — in  a  case 
like  the  present— which  really  touched  upon,  and 
in  the  first  instance  belonged  to,  the  King,  the 
Queen  had  power  to  file  an  ex  officio  information  : 
he  apprehended,  however,  that  the  dignities  and 
immunities  enjoyed  by  the  Queen  were  given  to, 
and  conferred  upon  her  for  the  public  benefit ;  she 
held  them  only  in  virtue  of  her  pubtic  station, 
and  it  was  for  an  attack  upon  her  in\tftat  public 
station  that  the   present   proceeding  tvas   taken. 


*  In  contempt  of  out  Lord  the  King  and  Q,ueen.-^D. 
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Now,  the  Queen. Consort  was  confessedly  a  subject ; 
but  she  stood,  as  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  should  con- 
tend, in  a  situation*  distinct  from  that  of  any  other 
subject  whatsoever.     Mr.  Park  had  cited  instances 
in  which  affidavits  of  exculpation  had  been  de- 
manded  from    persons  very    high   in    rank;   but,  ' 
until  a  case  could  be  shown  of  a  Queen's  having1 
made  such  an  affidavit,  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  would 
not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  concede  the'  point.     For 
her  Majesty,  however,  he  was  to  say,  that,  supposing 
the  court  to  get  over  the  want  of  specification  in 
the  charges  against  her,  she  would  not  insist  upon 
them  ;  and  that,  if  the  court  told  her  that  she  would 
no  way  wave  her  dignity  in  making  the  affidavit  in 
question,  she  could  have  no  hesitation  in  furnishing 
it.     The  learned  counsel  (Mr.  Park)  had  contended 
that  in  no  instance  had  a  criminal  information  been 
granted  without  an  affidavit  of  innocence.     Mr. 
Park  had  cited  no  instance  in  which  such  an  informa- 
tion had  been  applied  for  by  a  Queen  Consort ;  and, 
indeed,  but  for  the  peculiar  situation  of  her  present 
Majesty  with  regard  to  her  royal  consort,  an  ex 
officio  information  would  have  precluded  the  neces- 
sity of  her  now  coming  as  a  suitor  to  the  court. 
i 

The  learned  counsel  concluded  by  repeating,  that 
the  Queen's  objection  to  comply  with  the  demand 
of  affidavit  arose  solely  from  a  sense  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  belonging  to  her  station j  if  the 
court  once  set  aside  that  plea,  there  would  be  no 
objection  whatever  upon  the  ground  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  charges  set  up :  those  charges — as 
far  as  by  human  faculties  they  could  be  understood — 
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her  Majesty  would  have  neither  difficulty  nor  hesi- 
tation in  negativing. 

Mr.  Denman  adverted  to  the  peculiar  prero- 
gative by  which  Mr.  Brougham  and  himself  were 
addressing  the  Court,  and  commented  upon  the 
atrocious  character  of  the  libel  which  her  Majesty 
was  now,  by  the  advice  of  her  law  officers,  pur- 
suing. The  decision  of  the  Court,  should  it  be 
against  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  professional 
advisers,  would  immediately  remove  all  difficulty 
as  to  the  exculpatory  affidavit. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice.— "  As'this  case  is  in 
every  view  a  case  of  great  importance,  and,  in  one 
point  of  view,  a  case  altogether  novel,  we  think 
that  we  ought  to  consider  a  little  before  we  pro- 
nounce our  decision/' 

The  death  of  the  Queen,  before  the  trial  could 
be  proceeded  in,  rendered  the  indictment  in  a 
manner  unnecessary ;  and  the  fellow*  for  a  time, 
went  unpunished;  for  no  one  supposed  that  his 
conscience  gave  him  much  pain  on  this  or  any  other 
account,  maugre  his  professions  as  a  minister  of  the 
gospel,  which  forbids  us  to  speak  evil ;  and  parti- 
cularly not  to  speak  evil  of  dignities.  Blacow, 
however,  was  an  old  hand  at  evil-speaking. 

On  Saturday,  the  2d  of  June,  a  Court  of  Com- 
mpri  Council  was  holden  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  the 
Council  Chamber,  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
general  business,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting the  freedom  of  the  city  to  Henry  Brougham, 
Esq.  M.  P.    Thomas  Denman,  Esq.  M."P.   and 
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Stephen  Lushington,  M.  P.  D.  C.  L.  agreeably  to 
/a  resolution  passed  by  the  Court,  on  the  7th  of 
December,  1820. 

After  a  great  quantity  of  business  had  been  gone 
into,  but  not  connected  with  the  subject  now 
before  us,  it  was  at  length  announced  that  Messrs. 
Brougham,  Denman,  and  Dr.  Lushington  had 
arrived  at  Guildhall.  The  members  of  the  Court 
immediately  began  to  robe  themselves  in  their  gowns 
of  state,  and  at  the  same  time  several  ladies  were 
introduced  into  the  space  above  the  bar,  in  which 
the  aldermen  generally  sit.  Aldermen  Wood  and 
Atkins  were  the  only  members  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen  who  attended  on  the  occasion;  and 
Mr.  S.  Dixon  was  the  only  Common  Councilman 
who  did  not  pay  the  new-made  citizens  the  com- 
pliment of  appearing  in  state. 

At  half-past  four  o'clock  Mr.  FaveH  rose,  and 
addressing  the  Lord  M&yor,  said  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  to  inform  his  lordship  and  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Court,  that  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Denman, 
and  Dr.  Lushington,  were  waiting  to  be  intro- 
duced when  it  should  seem  fit  to  his  lordship.  He 
regretted  that  he  should  have  in  his  eye  an  honour- 
able member  who  had  not  on  a  wedding-garment; 

but 

.  Mr.  S.Dixon. — "  But,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  is 
all  my  eye." 

The  Lord  Mayor  then  intimated  his  pleasure; to 
Mr.  Favell  that  the  learned  gentlemen  should  be 
introduced. 
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Mr.  Favell  then  left  the  Court,  along*  with  Al- 
derman Wood,  and  Messrs.  Oldham  and  A.  Brown, 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution  of  the 
20th  of  December,  to  introduce  them  to  the  Cor- 
poration. Shortly  afterwards  they  returned  with 
the  learned  gentlemeii,  and  in  the  following  order 
of  procession :—  ' 

First  walked  Mr.  Aldeirfcnan  Wood;  thfcn  Mr. 
Sheriff  Waithman  j  then  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
city  of  London;  after  him,  Messrs.  Oldham  and 
Brown  ;  arid  last  of  all,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  arid  Dr.  Lushington.  After  they  had  taken 
their  stand  at  the  table  tinder  the  Lord  Mayor,  the 
Chamberlain  administered  the  oath  of  citizenship 
to  the  three  gentlemen;  and  shaking  hands  with 
each  of  them,  presented  them  with  the  boxes  con- 
taining the  freedom  of  the  city  in  the  following 
speech : — 

"  Gentlemen, — You  have  been  selected  from  the 
body  of  a  learned  profession  to  perform  a  duty  the 
most  arduous  and  important;  and  when  we  consi- 
der the  exalted  rank  of  the  individual  more  imme- 
diately concerned  in  the  result — the  splendid  talents 
of  those  by  whom  the  great  cause  was  conducted — 
the  august  tribunal  before  which  it  was  pleaded — 
and  the  interest  and  anxiety  with  which,  not  only 
this  country,  but  the  whole  civilized  world  looked 
forward  to  the  issue,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
annals  of  mankind  can  afford  its  parallel.  This 
•was  a  cause  which  required  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence of  a  Demosthenes,  a  Cicero,  And'  a  Mans- 
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field ;  and  I  can  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  these  great  qualities  were  exhi- 
bited in  the  fullest  extent  by  those  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  address.  The  great  orator  of  Greece, 
by  the  manly  force  of  unaffected  eloquence,  which 
(in  the  language  of  an  elegant  writer  of  our  own 
country)  '  rushed  like  a  torrerit  too  impetuous  to  be 
withstood/  and  astonished  and  delighted  the  most 
polished  assembly  then  in  existence j  and  the  father 
of  Latin  eloquence  commanded  applause,  and  in- 
fluenced the  determination  of  a  Roman  senate ; 
but,  gentlemen,  the  fame  of  your  eloquence  has 
already  extended  to  countries  wholly  unknown  to 
those  great  characters;  and  already  in  realms 
which  never  witnessed  the  triumphs  of  Alexander, 
nor  the  progress  of  the  Roman  eagles,  are  rer 
corded  the  transcendent  talents  and  eloquence  of  a 
Brougham,  a  Denman,  and  a  Lushington." 

Mr.  Brougham  came  forward  and  addressed 
the  Court.  He  said  that, — Great  as  was  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  had  always  felt  upon  endeavouring 
to  give  an  adequate  expression  of  his  thanks  to  any 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  who  entertained  a  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  his  exertions  as  a  man  and  as 
an  advocate,  he  felt  that  difficulty  now  consi- 
derably increased  by  the  manner  in  which  his  feel- 
ings were  overpowering  him.  He  should  therefore 
waste  as  little  of  fheir  time  as  possible  in  attempt- 
ing to  give  utterance  to  those  feelings  which  were 
so  strong  that  he  was  not  able  to  describe  them, 
and  should  proceed  without  delay  to  express,  on  his 
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own  behalf,  bow  deeply  he  valued  the  high  and  the 
all  but  unprecedented  honour  which  the  corporation 
of  London  had  just  conferred  upon  him.  If  he 
might  be  allowed  upon  the  present  occasion  to  go 
further  back  than  the  immediate  transaction  out  of 
which  that  honour  had  originated,  he  might  flatter 
himself  with  the  recollection,  that  his  acquaintance 
with  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis had  not  that  day  begun.  It  had  been  his 
lot. to  be  singled  out  at  a  time  of  great  commercial 
distress  and  difficulty,  to'  plead  the  cause  of  the 
merchants  of  London  before  the  same  tribunal 
which  it  had  been  his  fortune  recently  to  address.. 
In  the  year  1808  he  reckoned  that  selection  as  one 
of  the  proudest  distinctions  which  they  could  bestow 
upon  him ;  but  he  thought  that  he  might  now  in- 
deed be  permitted  to  congratulate  himself  upon  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  received  another,  and  a 
still  prouder  distinction  at  their  hands.  Any  little 
merit  which  he  might  possess  was  lost  in  the  supe- 
rior merit  of  those  able  advocates  with  whom  he 
had  been  joined ;  but  even  their  merit  would  not 
have  been  able  to  produce  that  happy  result  in 
which  the  whole  country  rejoiced,  had  they  not 
been  defending  upon  the  principles  of  British  law 
before  a  British  tribunal,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
British  people,  a  cause  that  could  not  know  defeat. 
All  those  advantages,  however,  would  have  availed 
them  nothing,  had  not  public  opinion  loudly  and 
decidedly  declared  itself  averse  to  the  mode  of  per- 
secution employed.     The  cause  which  his  learned 
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friends  and  himself  were  intrusted  to  defend  was  in 
reality — and  so  the  citizens  of  London  bad  consi- 
dered it — the  cause  of  justice ;  and  their  efforts  had 
been  directed  to  staying  the  progress  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and  to  preventing  right  from  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  injustice  of  might.  He 
trusted  that  it  would  not  be  considered  irrelevant  in 
him  to  observe,  in  conclusion,  th$t  what  his  learned 
friends  and  himself  had  been  enabled  to  do  by 
means  of  public  opinion  for  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects,  it  would  have  been  equally 
their  duty  to  have  performed  under  similar  circum- 
stances for  the  meanest  and  most  humble :  for  it 
was  one  of  the  advantages  of  t^e  bar  in  this  free 
country,  that  an  advocate  knew  of  no  distinction  of 
rank  in  his  clients,  and  that  he  was  bound  to  do  as 
much  for  the  peasant  as  he  was  for  tjie  prince,  who 
stood  in  need  of  his  advice  and  assistance.  The  ho- 
nourable  and  learned  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
express  his  satisfaction  that  the. heats  and  animosities 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  prosecution  of  her  Majesty 
were  now  nigh  over,  and  that  the  people,  after 
having  shown  that  they  would  not  suffer  the  un- 
just prosecution  of  an  unfortunate  and  defenceless 
woman,  were  now  returning  to  a  state  of  repose  and 
tranquillity.  He  then  sat  down,  after  again  re- 
peating how  grateful  he  was  to  the  Corporation,  of 
London  for  the  distinguished  honour  which  they 
had  conferred  upon  him. 

Mr.  Denman  next  addressed  the  Court.     He 
commenced  his  speech  by  saying  that  after  his 
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learned  friend,  who  addressed  tfiem  with  something 
of  the  freedom  of  an  old  acquaintance,  had  declared 
that  he  could  with  difficulty  express  his  feelings 
for  the  distinguished  honour  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  they  would  not  be  surprised  at 
hearing  him  (Mr.  Denraan)  assert,  that  he  felt  his 
own  situation  to  be  a  situation  of  even  still  greater 
difficulty.     They  had  bestowed  upon  him  the  same 
mark  of  approbation  which  they  had  conferred  upon 
his  learned  friend,  for  the  humble  share  which  he 
bad  taken  in  those  extraordinary  proceedings,  in 
which   all   mankind   now   felt,   and   all   posterity 
through  future  ages  would  feel,  that  his  honourable 
and  learned  friend  bad  performed  the  most  leading 
and  distinguished  part.     He  could  assure  the  Court 
that  in  those  proceedings  his  learned  friend  (Dr. 
Lushington)  and  himself  had  been  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  duties  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them ;  that  they  had  felt  the  dignity  of  the 
society  in  which  they  had  been  called  upon  to  per- 
form them ;  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  act  upon 
the  noblest  principles  of  the  English  bar,  and  of  the 
English  people  j  and  that  they  had  felt  it  as  their 
highest  pride  to  follow  so  distinguished  a  leader  in 
defending  so  illustrious  a  client,  and  in  advocating 
so  righteous  a  cause.     If  they  could  have  desired 
any  other  reward  than  the  success  which  had  fol- 
lowed their  exertions,  it  would  have  been  to  wit- 
ness the  joy  which  that  great  body  had  exhibited 
upon  that  success,  and  to  receive  that  signal  testi- 
mony of  esteem  which  had  that  day  been  bestowed 
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upon  them  in  consequence  of  it*  His  learned 
friend  had  told  them — and  had  told  them  most 
truly — that  an  advocate  in  the  discharge  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties  knew  of  no  distinction  of  persons. 
The  people  of  England,  however,  felt  that  there 
was  a  wide  distinction  between  the  case  of  his  illus- 
trious client  and  the  case  of  every  other  person; 
and  that  that  distinction  became  alarming,  because 
it  was  connected  with  a  persecution  which  was 
commenced  agaihst  the  highest  subject  of  the 
realm,  in  sucR  a  manner  as  would  have  been  sub- 
versive of  all  liberty,  if  it  had  been  directed  against 
the  meanest,  and  which  could  not  be  carried  on 
beyond  its  earliest  stage  without  weakening  the 
•security ~in  which  Englishmen  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  repose  upon  the  laws,  and  without  de- 
stroying that  respect  which  all  good  men  must  wish 
to  be  preserved  towards  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  land.  He  could  not  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion forget  the  great  assistance  which  the  defenders 
of  her  Majesty  had  derived  from  the  strength  of 
public  opinion,  which  had  convinced  power  and 
persecution  that  in  this  country  at  least  they  could 
not  always  triumph,  and  which  had  that  day  given 
to  himself  and  to  his  learned  colleagues  a  reward 
which  he  should  ever  estimate  above  all  others. 
That  opinion  not  being  the  mere  ebullition  of  a 
transient  and  momentary  feeling,  bpt  the  result  of 
the  deep  thought  and  deliberation  of  England, 
would,  he  trusted,  be  accompanied  by  effects  as 
lasting  as  the  spirit  of  freedom,  without  which  all 
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the  blessings  of  the  constitution  would  soon  be 
withered  and  destroyed.  Valuing  public  opinion 
as  he  did,  he  accepted  with  the  most  heartfelt 
gratitude  that  honour  which  they,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  public  opinion,  had  conferred  upon 
him. 

Dr.  Lushington  observed,  that  in  coming  for- 
ward to  acknowledge  the  gratitude  which  he  felt 
for  the  distinguished  honour  which  they  had  con- 
ferred upon  him,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  find  lan- 
guage in  which  to  express  it,  so  much  had  his 
emotion  deprived  him  of  utterance.  He  felt  that 
they  had  conferred  upon  him  an  honour  which,  in 
the  wildest  dreams  of  his  fancy,  in  the  highest  hopes 
of  his  ambition,  he  had  never  expected  to  attain. 
He  experienced  the  proudest  delight  in  the  reflec- 
tion that,  after  the  consummation  of  an  arduous 
task,  which  had  excited  a  feeling  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest in  the  mind  of  every  man  in  the  country,  the 
first  city  in  the  world  had  come  forward  to  bestow 
a  signal  mark  of  its  approbation  upon  the  advocates 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  that  direful  contest. 
But  though  his  learned  friends  and  himself  had  no- 
minally stood  the  brunt  of  that  contest,  the  city  of 
London  had  been  the  first  to  come  forward,  and  by 
avowing  its  opinion  of  the  infamous  persecution  in- 
stituted against  her  Majesty;  had  raised  a  feeling 
throughout  the  country  which' more  than  the  talents 
of  her  advocates,  more  than  the  justice  of  her  cause, 
and  still  more  than  the  justice  of  the  tribunal  which 
tried  her,  ensured  the  acquittal  of  the  illustrious  ac- 
ta 2  ./?  '■' 
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cused.  Had  there  not  existed  in  the  country  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  in  the  city  of  London  a 
high  degree  of  public  spirit,  had  not  the  press  cir- 
culated throqgh  the  land  the  call  made  upon  it  by 
that  public  spirit,  and  had  not  the  nation  beard  the 
call  in  its  remotest  corners,  and  re-echoed  it  back 
to  Westminster,  fruitless  would  have  been  all  the 
exertions  of  her  Majesty's  advocate,  vain  would 
have  been  all  the  pleadings  of  justice  j  the  power 
of  the  court  and  the  government  united  would  have 
produced  a  result  which  at  that  moment  all  good ' 
men  would  have  had  reason  to  deplorer  He  joined 
with  bis  learned  friend  who  had  preceded  him,  in 
setting  the  highest  value  upon  public  opinion,  both 
as  far  as  it  regarded  the  past,  and  as  it  was  likely 
to  operate  on  the  future  conduct  of  any  individual. 
Never,  so  long  as  he  should  be  able  to  take  a  part 
in  public  life,  or  to  move  in  any  other  sphere  which 
Providence  might  allot  him,  should  be  forget  the 
high  mark  of  admiration  which  he  had  that  day  re- 
ceived from  the  city  of  London j  never  should  he 
forget  that,  if  hereafter  he  should  be  tempted  to 
commit  any  action  calculated  to  bring  disgrace 
upon  himself,  he  should  be  casting  a  slur  upon  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  that  day  made  him 
so  noble  a  present.  He  trusted  that  he  should 
ever  hold  in  his  remembrance,  that  it  was  not  so 
much  from  W\&  own  merits,  as  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  cause  in  which  he  had  been  engaged, 
that  their  kindness  bad  bestowed  upon  him  the 
same  mark  of  their  good  will  as  they  had  given  to 
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his  learned  friend — a  testimony  of  approbation 
which  he  little  expected,  and  which  he  had  not 
adequately  deserved  to  receive.  He  rejoiced  as 
much  as  any  man  that  the  heats  and  animosities 
which  had  arisen  out  of  the  late  persecution  were 
now  subsiding ;  but  he  trusted  that  if  it  should  be 
again  renewed,  if  it  should  raise  up  that  dissension 
which  was  likely  to  arm  man  against  man,  and  to 
agitate  the  people  from  one  corner  of  the  island  to 
the  other,  he  should  have  courage  to  perform  that 
part  which  justice,  which  honour,  which  a  due  re- 
gard to  his  country,  and  to  the  integrity  of  an 
honest  man  and  an  honest  lawyer  demanded  of  him* 
He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  found  wanting 
when  the  hour  of  peril  came,  but  that  he  should 
always  remember  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  high 
duties  which  their  present  had  entailed  upon  him. 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  then  retired  from  the  front  of  the 
platform,  shortly  after  which  the  Court  broke  up, 
and  the  learned  gentlemen  retired  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  to  partake  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  Mansion 
House. 

This  fact  of  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London 
has,  in  a  former  volume,  been  briefly  alluded  to; 
but  the  notice  there  taken  of  it  was  too  slight  to 
render  unnecessary  the  more  detailed  account  above 
given* 

We  have  now  brought  down  the  leading  events 
of  this  singular  narrative  to  nearly  the  period  of  the 
Coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  J 9th  of  July, 
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and  of  which  the  circumstances  immediately  pre- 
ceding have  been  sufficiently  detailed.  We  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  a  minute  account  of  every 
event  connected  with  the  Queen's  reception  and 
shameful  repulse  on  that  memorable  day  ;  and  as 
the  writer  of  these  sheets  was  present  on  that  occa- 
sion, he  may  be  allowed,  availing  himself,  as  he  will, 
of  the  information  derived  from  others,  and  from 
the  public  prints,  to  assure  the  reader  that,  he  will 
— not  "  set  aught  down  in  malice"— nor,  willingly, 
any  thing  "  extenuate." 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  July,  Lord  Hood  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl  Marshal 
of  England,  informing  him  that  it  was  her  Majesty's 
intention  to  be  at  Westminster  Abbey  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and  requesting 
him  to  have  persons  in  attendance  to  conduct  her 
to  her  seat.     Her  Majesty  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  which  she  informed 
him  of  her  desire  to  be  crowned  some  day  after  the 
King,   and   before  the   arrangements   were  done 
away  with,  so  that  there  might  be  no  additional  ex- 
pense. The  Archbishop,  in  his  answer,  represented 
-that  he  could  take  no  part  in  the  ceremony  except 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  Sovereign.    The 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  his  answer,  stated,  that  he  was 
not  acting  in  his  character  of  Earl  Marshal,  and  re- 
ferred her  Majesty  to  his  deputy,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham.     It  was  never  her  Majesty's  intention 
to  attend  the  banquet  in  the  Hall,  considering  it 
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unbecoming  to  be  present  at  a  mere  dining 
ceremony,  while  she  thought  it  important  not 
to  shrink  from  the  right  of  participating  or  wit- 
nessing the  solemn  service  of  the  Coronation  in  the 
Abbev. 

The  following  letter  was  received  by  Lord  Jlood, 
Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty,  on  Tuesday,  from 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham  : — 

"  9,  Mansfield  street,  July  16. 
"My  Lord, 
"  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  having  transmitted  to  me,  as  appointed 
to  do  the  duties  of  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England  at  the 
ceremony  of  the  approaching  Coronation,  your  lordship's  letter  to 
his  Grace  of  the  15th  instant,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  lay 
the  same  before  Viscount  Sidmouth,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  1  have  just  learnt  from  his  lordship,  in 
reply,  that  having  received  a  letter  dated  the  11th  inst.  from  the 
Queen,  in  which  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to  inform  him  of  her 
intention  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  the  10th,  the  day  fixed 
for  his  Majesty's  Coronation,  and  to  demand  that  a  suitable  place 
should  be  appointed  for  her  Majesty,  he  was  commanded  by  the 
King,  to  acquaint  her  Majesty,  that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure 4to  comply  with  the  application  contained  in  her  Majesty's 
letter.;- 1  have  accordingly  to  request  that  your  lordship  will  make 
my  humble  representation  to  her  Majesty  of  the  impossibility 
under  these  circumstances,  of  my  having  the  honour  of  obeying 
her  Majesty's  commands. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord,  your 
lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  HOWARD  OF  EFFINGHAM, 
<'  Acting  as  Earl  Marshal  of  England." 

"  The  Lord  Viscount  Hood." 

Her.  Majesty's  law  advisers  then  had  a  consulta- 
tion, and  the  following  protest  against  the  decision 
of  the  Priv.y  Council  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by 
her  Majesty  :— 
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CAROLINE  R. 

%  TO   THE   KING'S    MOST   EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

THB  PROTEST   AND    REMONSTRANCE   OF  CAROLINE    QUEEN    OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN    AND    IRELAND. 

Your  Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  refer  to  your  Privy  Coun- 
cil the  Queen's  memorial,  claiming  as  of  right  to  celebrate  the 
ceretneay  of  her  coronation  on  the  19th  day  of  July,  being  the  day 
appointed  for  the  celebration  of  your  Majesty's  royal  Coronation, 
and  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth,  one  of  your  Majesty's  Principal  Se- 
cretaries of  State,  having  communicated  to  the  Queen  the  judgment 
pronouncing  against  her  Majesty's  claim ;  in  order  to  preserve  her 
just  rights,  and  those  of  her  successors,  and  to  prevent  the  said 
minute  being  in  aftertimes  referred  to  as  deriving  validity  from 
her  Majesty's  supposed  acquiescence  in  the  determination  therein 
expressed,  the  Queen  feels  it  to  be  her  bounden  duty  to  enter  her 
most  deliberate  and  solemn  protest  against  the  said  determination? 
and  to  affirm  and  maintain,  that  by  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs 
of  this  realm,  from  time  immemorial,  the  Queen  Consort  ought  of 
right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time  with  the  King's  Majesty. 

In  support  of  this  claim  of  right  her  Majesty's  law  officers  have 
pnoved  before  the  said  Council,  from  the  most  ancient  and  authentic 
records,  that  Queens  Consort  of  this  realm  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, participated  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  with  their 
royal  husbands.  The  few  exceptions  that  occur  demonstrate,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they  originated,  that  the  right 
itself  was  never  questioned,  though  the  exercise  of  it  was"  frp|t  ne- 
cessity suspended,  or  from  motives  of  policy  declined. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  most  valuable 
|aws  of  this  country  depend  upon,  and  derive  their  authority  from, 
custom ;  that  your  Majesty's  royal  prerogatives  stand  upon  the 
same  basis :  the  authority  of  ancient  usage  cannot  therefore  be 
rejected  without  shaking  that  foundation  upon  which  the  most  im- 
portant rights  and  institutions  of  the  country  depend.  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Council,  however,  without  controverting  any  of  the  facts 
or  reasons  upon  which  the  claim  made  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty 
has  been  supported,  have  expressed  a  judgment  in  opposition  to 
the  existence  of  such  right.  But  the  Queen  can  place  no  confi- 
dence in  that  judgment,  when  she  recollects  that  the  principal 
individuals  by  whom  it  has  been  pronounced  were  formerly  her 
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successful  defenders;  tbat  tbeir  opinions  have  waved  with  their 
interest,  and  tbat  they  have  since  become  the  most  active  and 
powerful  of  her  persecutors :  still  le6s  can  she  confide  in  it,  when 
her  Majesty  calls  to  mind  that  the  leading  members  of  that  council, 
when  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty's  royal  father,  reported  in  the 
most  solemn  form,  tbat  documents  reflecting  upon  her  Majesty  were 
satisfactorily  disproved  as  to  the  most  important  parts,  and  that  the 
remainder  was  undeserving  of  credit.  Under  this  declared  con- 
viction, they  strongly  recommended  to  your  Majesty's  royal  father 
to  bestow  his  favour  upon  the  Queen,  then  Princess  of  Wales, 
though  in  opposition  to  your  Majesty's  declared  wishes.  But 
when  your  Majesty  had  assumed  the  kingly  power,  these  same  ad- 
visers, in  another  minute  of  council,  recanted  their  former  judg- 
ment, and  referred  to  and  adopted  these  very  same  cjocmneitfs  as 
a  justification  of  one  of  your  Majesty's  harshest  measures  towards 
the  Queen — the  separation  of  her  Majesty  from  her  affectionate 
and  only  child. 

The  Queen,  like  your  Majesty,  descended  from,  a  long  race  tf 
kings,  was  the  daughter  of  a  sovereign  house  connected  by  the  ties, 
of  blood  with  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Europe,  and  her  not 
unequal  alliance  with  your  Majesty  was  formed  in  full  confidence 
that  the  faith  of  the  King  and  the  people  was  equally  pledged  to 
secure  to  her  all, those  honours  and  rights  which  had  been  enjoyed 
by  her  royal  predecessors. 

In  that  alliance  her  Majesty  believed  that  she  exchanged  the 
prolmbil  of  her  family  for  that  of  a  royal  husband  and  of  a  free 
and  JJtoJblc  minded  nation.  From  your  Majesty  the  Queen  has  ex- 
perienced only  the  bitter  disappointment  of  every  hope  she  had 
indulged.  In  the  attachment  of  the  people  she  has  found  that 
powerful  and  decided  protection  which  has  ever  been  her  steady 
support  and  her  unfailing  consolation.  Submission  from  a  subject 
to  injuries  of  a  private  nature  may  be  matter  of  experience — front 
a  wife  it  may  be  matter  of  necessity ;  but  it  never  can  be  the  duty 
of  a  Queen  to  acquiesce  in  the  infringement  of  those  rights  which 
belong  to  her  constitutional  character. 

The  Queen  does  therefore  repeat  her  most  solemn  and  deliberate 
protest  against4be  decision  of  the  said  Council,  considering  ft  only 
as  the  sequel  of  that  course  of  persecution  under  which  her  Ma- 
jesty has  so  long  and  so  severely  suffered,  and  which  decision,  if  it 
is  to  furnish  a  precedent  for  future  times,  can  have  no  other  effect 
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than  to  fortify  oppression  with  the  forms  of  law,  and  to  give  to  in- 
justice the  sanction  of  authority.  The  protection  of  the  subject, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  not  only  the  true  but  the  only 
legitimate  object  of  all  power ;  and  no  act  of  power  can  be  legiti- 
mate which  is  not  founded  on  tmlfce  principles  of  eternal  justice, 
i  without  which  law  is  but  the  mask  of  tyranny  and  power  the  in- 
strument of  despotism. 

Queen* $  House,  July  17. 

On  Tuesday  night  her  Majesty  was  attended,  at 
firandenburgb  House,  by  all  her  legal  advisers,  to 
a  very  late  hour,  and  during  Wednesday  it  was 
rumoured  that  they  had  succeeded  in  persuading 
her  to  abandon  her  intention  of  going  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  having  respectfully  submitted  that  her 
Majesty  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  dignity  by  the  Protest  which  she 
had  signed. 

This  was  evidently  "  an  invention  of  the  enemy," 
done  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public ;  and,  for  a 
time,  it  served  the  purpose.  The  very  morning 
afterwards,  however,  dispelled  the  vapour ;  and  it 
was  announced  by  large  bills  stuck  up  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  that  the  Queen  would  certainly 
attend  the  Coronation,  and  would  be  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  as  early  as  6  o'clock.  The  night  was 
light ;  and  this  notification  could  be  read  by  the 
thousands  who  remained  in  the  streets  until  morning, 
in  hopes  of  having  a  view  of  the  "august  ceremony ," 
or  at  least  of  the  chief  personages  who  should  act 
in  it.  Their  numbers  increased  as  it  became  known 
that  the  Queen  would  be  present. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Coronation  of  George  IV., 
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says  a  respectable,  evening  paper  of  the  time,  com- 
menced with  the  military  occupations  of  London* 
About  midnight,  the  troops  which  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  metropolis  ,|nd  its  neighbourhood,  were 
put  in  motion  ;  and,  before  one  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  body  of  infantry,  three  or  four  thousand 
strong,  had  assembled  in  St.  James's  Park.  This 
body  was  immediately  filed  off,  in  detachments,  to 
secure  the  entrances  into  the  town,  and  to  take 
up  commanding  positions  in  the  principal  streets* 
Strong  guards  were  placed  at  Hyde  Park  corner, 
Storey's  Gate,  the  foot  of  Westminster  bridge,  &c. ; 
while  pickets  of  still  greater  force  were  sent  out  in 
several  directions,  particularly  to  Portmart-street 
barracks,  Knightsbridge  barracks,  and  the  King's 
Mews.  Fifteen  hundred  men  occupied  the  platform 
in  Palace-yard,  and  two  companies  of  grenadiers 
were  posted  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  addition 
to  these  guards  and  detachments,  which  were  all 
composed  of  infantry,  two  thousand'  cavalry  were 
stationed  in  several  quarters  of  the  town,  and  kept 
up  a  regular  chain  of  communication  between  the 
different  posts.  The  regular  infantry  consisted  of 
the  1st  and  2d  battalions  of  Grenadier  Guards,  the 
1st  and  2d  battalions  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and 
the  2d  battalion  of  the  3d  regiment.  The  regular 
eavalry  were  composed  of  the  1st  and  2d  Life 
Guards,  the  Royal  Horse  Guards,  the  2d  Dragoons, 
9th  Lancers,  10th  Royal  Hussars,  and  14th  Light 
Dragoons.  The  cuirasses  of  the  Oxford  Blues 
gleamed  in  one  direction,  those  of  the  Life  Guards 
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in  another.  In  addition  to  the  guards  and  detach- 
ments of  the  regular  troops,  the  Light  Horse  Yo» 
ltifrteers,  the  Surrey,  the  Berks  and  Bocks  Yeo- 
manry, With  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company, 
were  on  duty,  occupying  the  passes  into  the  metro- 
polis, or  patrolling  the  principal  streets.  All  these 
military  arrangements  were  completed  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  dawn  of  day  saw  the 
metropolis  of  England  in  military  occupation;  and 
bad  a  stranger,  not  possessed  of  any  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  events  which  had  been  passing,  ap- 
proached at  that  moment,  he  might  have  mistaken 
London  for  a  conquered  city,  in  which  the  govern* 
kig  powers  were  at  war  with  the  people. 

This  «  sufficient  notice  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  take  of  that  part  of  the  pageant  with  which  the 
Qaeen  had  no  immediate  concern* 

A  considerable  crowd  assembled  about  her  Ma- 
jesty's  house,  in  South  Audley -street,  soon  after  4 
o'clock.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  her 
Majesty's  coach  was  making  ready  in  the  yard,  the 
crowd,  both  in  South  Audtey-street  and  in  Hill- 
street,  be&atne  very  great*  The  wall  opposite  to 
her  Majesty's  house  in  Hill-street  was  soon  covered 
with  spectators,  who  announced  to  the  crowd  below 
each  successive  step  of  preparation.  "  The  horses 
are«to"~— u  every  thing  is  quite  ready"— -"the Queen 
has  entered  the  coach," — were  the  gradual  com- 
munications, and  they  were  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  arrived  a  few  mi- 
nates  before  five,  and  was  most  cordially  and  re- 
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spec t fully  greeted.  Soon  after  five,  the  gate  was 
thrown  *  open,  and  a  shout  was  raised—"  The 
Queen !"  "  The  Queen  1"  The  Queen  immediately 
appeared  in  her  coach  qf  state,  drawn  by  six  bays. 
Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  sat  opposite 
to  her  Majesty.  Lord  Hood  followed  in  his  own 
carriage;  Her  Majesty  looked  extraordinarily  well ; 
and  acknowledged,  with  great  dignity  and  com- 
posure, the  gratulations  of  the  people  on  each  side 
of  her  coach.  The  course  taken  was  through  Great 
Stanhope-street,  Park-lane,  Hyde-park-corner,  the 
Green -park,  St.  James'  s-park,  Birdcage-  Walk,  and 
by  Storey  Vgat*,  along  Prince's-street,  to  Dean's- 
yard.  The  crowd  accumulated  immensely  along 
this  line  ;  the  soldiers  every  where  presented  arms 
with  the  utmost  promptitude  and  respect j  and  a 
thousand  voices  kept  op  a  constant  cry  of  "  The 
Queen,"  "  The  Queen  for  ever  !"  not  unmingled, 
however,  with  cries  of  a  contrary  character.  Her 
Majesty  first  went  to  the  Dean's-yard  Gate,  but 
finding  that  the  entrance  for  persons  of  rank  was  at 
Poet's  Corner,  she  directed  her  coach  to  drive 
thither.  The  coachman  accordingly  followed  the 
line  of  the  platform  to  New  Palace  yard,  but  he 
there  found  that  there  was  no  thoroughfare.  He 
drove  on,  however,  opposite  to  Westminster  Hall 
Gate,  and  there  stopped.  Lord  Hood  now  alighted, 
to  inquire  for  the  means*  of  getting  through  to  the 
Abbey,  and  having  found  an  open  gate  leading  to 
the  Speaker's  house,  in  which,  by  the  bye,  his  Ma* 
jesty  then  was,  he  went  back  to  her  Majesty,  and 
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requested  her  to  alight.  Her  Majesty  did  accord- 
ingly  alight.  While  her  Majesty  remained  in  the 
carriage,  a  crowd  assembled  about  her,  and  gave 
her  repeated  cheers,  which  were  answered  by  an 
expression  of  different  sentiments  from  the  galleries 
and  windows.  Her  Majesty  seemed  to  be  a  good 
deal  agitated,  but  she  bowed  with  great  condescen- 
sion to  her  friends. 

Her  Majesty,  when  she  alighted,  was  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Hamilton,  and 
leaned  upon  the  arm  of  Lord  Hood.  On  reaching 
the  door,  however,  the  mistake  was  discovered,  and 
the  group  returned.  Her  Majesty  was  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  persons,  who  fol- 
lowed her  along  the  side  of  the  platform  till  she 

reached  the  steps  by  which  persons  having  Peers9 

_  * 
tickets  were  permitted  to  ascend.  There  she  in- 
stantly mounted,  followed  by  her  suite,  and  leaning 
on  Lord  Hood.  On  reaching  the  platform,  the 
soldiery  were  drawn  across  the.  passage,  and  an 
officer  advanced  and  asked  for  the  tickets.  Lord 
Hood  said,  he  had  authority  to  be  there,  and  at  the 
same  time  took  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  On  pre- 
senting it,  without  examination  her  Majesty  was 
permitted  to  pass.  She  then  crossed  the  platform, 
and  descended  on  the  other  side.  As  she  proceeded, 
several  constables  went  before  her,  and  the  populace 
surrounded  her  on  all  sides.  The  constables  and 
people  having  ledthe  way  towards  the  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  kitchen,  her  Majesty  followed ;  bat  the 
gate  being  shut,  and  an  explanation  given  of  the 
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place  at  which  she  had  arrived,  Lord  Hood  said  her 
Majesty's  desire  was  not  to  go  into  the  Hall,  but  to 
go  to  Poet's  Corner,  with  the  view  of  gaining  ad- 
mission to  the  Abbey.  Thither  she  was  instantly 
conducted,  through  an  opening  in  the  covered  way. 
On  arriving  at  the  place  where  tickets  were  re- 
ceived, Lord  Hood  demanded  admission  for  the 
Queen. 

The  door-keeper  said,  that  his  instructions  were 
to  admit  no  person  without  a  Peer's  ticket. 

Lord  Hood. — "Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  Queen 
being  asked  for  aticket  before?  Thisisyonr Queen." 

The  door-keeper  said* that  his  orders  were  ge- 
neral, and  without  any  exceptions.  He  had  never 
been  in  a  similar  situation  before,  and  could  say  no- 
thing as  to  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  refusing 
her  Majesty  admission. 

Lord  Hood. — "  I  present  to  you  your  Queen,  do 
you  refuse  her  admission  ?" 

Her  Majesty  added,  that  she  was  his  Queen,  and 
desired  to  be  permitted  to  pass. 

The  door-keeper  repeated  that  his  orders  were 
peremptory — and  said,  however  reluctant  he  might 
be,  he  could  not  suffer  her  Majesty  to  pass  without 
a  ticket. 

Lord  Hood. — "  I  have  a  ticket." 

Door-keeper. — "  Upon  producing  it  I  will  per- 
mit you  to  pass/' 

Lord  Hood  then  took  from  his  pocket  one  ticket 
for  the  Abbey,  for  a  Mr,  Wellington,  which  he 
tendered  to  the  door-keeper. 
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The  door-keeper  said  that  it  would  admit  but  one 
individual. 

Lord  Hood  then  asked  her  Majesty  if  she  would 
enter  alone  ? 

Her  Majesty  hesitated— rupon  which 
\    Lord  Hood  asked,  whether  there  had  not  been 
some  preparations  made  for  her  Majesty  V  reception. 

The  door-keeper  answered  in  the  negative. 

Lord  Hood. — "  Then  I  am  to  understand  you 
refuse  your  Queen  admittance  to  Westminster 
Abbey?" 

The  door-keeper  said  be  was  ready  to  admit  her 
Majesty  with  a  ticket*  bqtnot  without. 

After  a  short  consultation  with  her  Majesty,  as 
to  whether  she  would  go  into  the  Abbey  alone,  or 
not — her  Majesty  declined — and  it  was  resolved, 
having  been  refused  admission  to  the  Cathedral 
ehurch  of  Westminster,  that  she  should  return  to 
her  carriage.  , 

'As  she  turned  round  to  quit  the  spot,  some  per- 
sons in  the  door- way  burst  into  a  vulgar  laugh  of 
derision.  Her  Majesty  looked  at  them  contempt- 
uously ;  and  Lord  Hood  observed,  th^t  in  such  a 
place  he  expected  to  have  met  with  detorous  con- 
duct  at  least  towards  a  Sovereign — instead  of  that 
she  had  been  denied  her  indubitable  right,  and 
been  treated,  not  only  in  an  ill-mannered,  but  io  an 
unmanly  way. 

-Her  Majesty  then  turned  about,  and  passed 
through  a  group  of  fashionable  women,  who  wene 
going  to  the  Abbey  with  tickets,  but  who  did  not 
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take  the  slightest  notice  of  her;  Her  Majesty  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  to  the  platform,  some  of  whom 
were  approving  and  some  disapproving  her  conduct, 
On  entering  her  carriage,  there  was  considerable 
disapprobation,  intermingled  with  cries  of  "  shame, 
shame/9  "  off,  off;1" ,  but  other  parts  of  the  populace 
repeated  the  cries  of  "  the  Queen,  the  Queen,"  with 
great  enthusiasm.  Her  Majesty  was  elegantly  dress* 
ed  in  a  muslin  slip,  on  a  petticoat  of  silver  brocade. 
She  wore  a  small  purple  scarf,  and  had  a  splendid 
diamond  bandeau  on  her  head,  with  feathers.  Lady 
Hamilton  and  Lady  Hood  were  likewise  elegantly 
,  dressed,  and  seemed  to  participate  in  all  the  feelings 
of  her  Majesty.  Lord  Hood  was  in  a  court  dress, 
and  in  the  little  he  said,  spoke  with  firmness,  but 
with  politeness. 

The  knowledge  of  her  Majesty's  presence  drew 
forth  a  great  number  of  the  persons  who  had  as- 
sembled to  take  part  in  the  procession.  The  gro- 
tesqueness  of  their  dress  as  they  appeared  on  the 
leads  of  the  Committee  Rooms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  a  most  singular  appearance.  Some 
of  them  joined  in  the  cry  of  "  Shame"  against  her 
Majesty. 

The  above  is  but  a  very  faint  outline  of  the  ac- 
tual insult  and  outrage  committed  on  the  feelings^ 
the  honour,  and  the  dignity  of  the  Queen,  on  this 
occasion.  Posterity  will  scarcely  credit  the  fact, 
that  in  the  year  1821,  there  were  brutes,  in  the 
shape  of  gentlemen,  to  be  found,  who  laughed  in 
the  very  face  of  their  Queen ;  and  bid  her,  in  the 
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most  treasonable  and  indignant  tone,  to  go  back  to 
her  brandy  and  her  Bergatni.  Who  could  vociferate 
in  a  tone  of  unparalleled  audacity:  "go  along! 
we  want  yon  not  here !" 

.  The  Queen's  enemies  charged  her  with  endeavour- 
ing to  sow  the  seeds  of  faction ;  and  roundly  accused 
ber  of  little  short  of  rebellion  and  treason ;  but  it 
wasobservable  to  every  reflecting  mind,  that  had  she 
been  really  disposed  to  foment  a  civil  war,  she  had 
influence  sufficient  over  the  minds  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  people  to  have  created  a  commotion  which 
would  not  have  been  very  easily  or  speedily  allayed. 
I^am  very  well  persuaded,  that  had  her  Majesty,  on 
the  morning,  of  the  19th,  after  she  had  received 
the  abominable  insult  at  the  doors  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  but  lifted  up  her  little  finger  indicative  of  a 
wish  that  the  people  would  espouse  her  cause  in  an 
efficient  fnanner,and  resent  her  unparalleled  wrongs 
by  the  summary  punishment  of  her  persecutors,  the 
most  dreadful  consequences  would  have  instantly 
ensued.  The  indignation  of  the  populace  was  great 
beyond  calculation ;  so  great,  indeed,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  in  the  most  open  manner,  and  before 
the  face  of  broad  day,  surrounded  as  the  capital 
then  was  with  armed  bands,  to  commit  outrages  on 
the  windows  and  houses  of  several  distinguished 
individuals,  and  others  who  had  made  preparations 
for  an  illumination  at  night.  The  newspapers  of 
the  time  give  the  following  account  of  these  depre- 
dations: and  as  the  author  of  these  sheets  passed 
through  those  parts  of  the  town  in  which  these 
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mark 8  of  popular  indignation  had  been  left,  he  can 
vouch  for  the  general  accuracy  of  the  detail : — 

u  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  some  mischief 
was  done  by  the  mob  which  followed  the  Queen. 
After  her  Majesty  had  arrived  at  South  Audley-street, 
the  mob  separated  into  two  bodies,  the  one  pro- 
ceeding up  to  Grosvenor-square,  and  the  other  down 
Hill-atreet,  where  they  broke  the  windows  of  Lord 
De  Grouchy  and  of  Mr.  Williamson,  at  whose  houses 
preparations  were  making  for  illuminations.    They 
then  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Earl  Powis  in  Berke- 
ley-square, and  demolished  many  of  the  windows 
at  the  houses  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  Dover- 
street  and  *  Albermarle-street,  where  preparations 
had  been  made  on  a  scale  of  splendour  adequate  to 
the  occasion.     They  also  attacked  Grillon's  Hotel, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  down  Piccadilly,  and 
broke  the  windows  at  almost  every  house  where  pre* 
parations  were  made,  and  in  some  instances  they 
did  not  leave  until  they  bad  demolished  the  devices 
entirely.  They  took  a  circuit  from  Piccadilly  down 
Jermyn-street,  where  many  windows  were  broken, 
to  St.  Janies's-square,  and  set  themselves  down 
before  the  bouse  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
whose  windows  they  proceeded  to  demolish  with 
the  utmost  fury.     They  were  somewhat  disturbed 
by  one  of  the  Horse  Guards,  whom,  however,  they 
assailed  with  missiles,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat. 
He  gallopped  to  the  head-quarters  and  returned 
with  a  reinforcement,  at  the  appearance  of  which 
this  detachment  of  the  first  mob  dispersed.     They 
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•  •  *  >  •  * 

had,  however,  made  the  best  of  their  time,  and  had 
done  most  serious  mischifef'to the'jireiriisetf  of  the 
noble  marquis.  Th£  majority  of  the  other  detach- 
ment of  the  mob;  which  hid  proceeded  to'  Gros- 
venor-square,  sfcfc  to  work  in  the  same  manner  upon 
the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  after 
having  demolished  a  number  of  the  windows,  and 
done  other  injury,  they  set  themselves  before  the 
house  of  Lord  Whit  worth,  where  they  made  similar 
haVoc,  not  only  with  the  glass,  but  the  frame  of  the 
windows.  Whilst  they  Were  proceeding  in  this 
manner,  a  Serjeant's  guard  of  foot  soldiers  took  a 
circuit  round  the  square.  At  the  appearance  of  the 
soldiers,  the  rioters  desisted  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
recommenced  as  soon  as  they  had  passed.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  deliberation  with  which  they  pro- 
ceeded about  their  work,  whilst  groups  of  persons 
stood  aloof  to  watch  them.  There  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  stones,  or  the  mischief  that  would  have 
been  done,  with  the  opportunity  the  rioters  had  in 
the  absence  bf  the  civil  force,  would  have  been  in- 
calculable. When  they  could  not  find  stones,  they 
amused  themselves  by  pelting  the  servants  and  car- 
riages who  were  conspicuous  for  splendid  liveries 
with  mud,  when  their  order  to  pull  off  hats  for  the 
Queen  was  not  instantly  obeyed.  A  report  having 
been  spread  that  a  body  of  military  were  coming, 
the  mob  dispersed." 

Can  it  for  a  moment  be  supposed,  that  those  who 
were  so  daring,  wicked  and  impudent  as  to  qommtt 
depredations  of  this  nature*  even  contrary  to  the 
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known  wishes  of  the  Queen,  would  not  have  gone  to 
much  greater  lengths,  and  done  much  more  mis- 
chief,  bad  they  received  the  least  encouragement 
from  the  insulted  personage  whose  cause  they  fool- 
ishly imagined  they  were  serving  by  proceedings  of 
this  outrageous  character. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  the  late  Queen  uni- 
formly  deprecated  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  re- 
venge ;  and  never'sought  a  redress  of  the  grievances, 
of  which  she  had  so  much  reason  to  complain,  other- 
wise than  by  the  known  and  recognized  forms  of 
law  and  good  order.  Never  woman  received 
greater  injury,  and  never  woman  showed  less  of  a 
spirit  of  resentment;  or  a  wish  to  establish  her 
own  rights  on  the  ruins  of  those  of  her  deadly 
enemies.  There  have  been  periods  in  our  his- 
tory when  such  conduct  against  an  illustrious 
Queen  would  have  been  followed  by  very  different 
results.  The  very  same  impulse  of  loyalty  which 
prompted  Sir  William  of  Walworth  to  knock  the 
insolent  Wat  Tyler  on  the  head,  for  offering  a  per- 
sonal insult  to  bis  King,  might  haye  suddenly  im- 
pelled another  to  have  performed  the  same  rapid 
ceremony  on  the  head  of  the  wretch,  who,  at  the 
very  door  of  the  sanctuary,  durst  bid  his  Queen  to 
go  about  her  business;  and  insolently  push  her  back 
from  the  sacred  gate  of  the  temple :  But  what  was 
the  fact  ?  the  Queen  smiled,  and  Lord  Hood  con- 
tented himself  with  calmly  saying,  that  such  con- 
duct was  neither  manly  nor  mannerly.  It  was  well 
for  the  peace  of  the  town,  the  honour  of  the  throne, 
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and  the  sanctity  of  the  bw$^  jthat  tbe  Queen  and 
her  friends  possessed  more  reaped  for  the  whole, 
than  those  pretended  boasters  to  extraordinary 
attachment  to  the  interests  ofe  tbe  King  ;  who,  had 
he  actually  witnessed  the  indignity  offered  to  the 
person  of  his  wife,  would  doubtless  have  ordered 
the  most  prompt  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
villanons  offenders*  »    .      > 

s  Yet  the  enemies  of  her  Majesty  accused  her  of 
lending  herself  to  a  faction,  and  of  actually  suffering 
What  she  did  in  consequence  of  that  disposition. 
That  there  existed  a  faction  who  would  willingly 
have  joined  in  any  measures  of  violence  against  her 
King  aad  his  ministers,,  there  can  be  little  doubt; 
but  they  were  weak  and  nerveless  ;  and  at  times 
were  ready  to  accuse  the  Queen  of  a  want  of  auffi- 
cieot  energy  in  tb>e  support  and  defence  of  her 
rights.  Against  the  machinations  of  tbe  radicals, 
hoMtever,  she  was  happily  preserved,  although  she 
could  not  at  all  times  keep  those  individuals  from 
approaching  her  ;  nor  spurn  them  when  they  offi- 
cially mixed  with  her  real  friends,  and  the  friends  of 
the  laws,  who  addressed  ben  This  was  a  circum- 
stance which,  however  it  might  be  lamented,  could 
not  easily  be  avoided ;  but  as  she  never  fell  into  their 
snares,  it  is  a  proof  that  she  had  no  relish  for  their 
disloyal  principles*  She  always  spoke  the  language 
of  true  loyalty  to  the  King  ;  and  ever  manifested  a 
due  respect  for  the  laws,  however  her  enemies  might 
torture  her  words,  or  misrepresent  her  principles. 
Bitter  as  might  be  the  hatred  which  the  disaffected 
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entertained  for  the  King1,  not  a  whit  the  less-savag* 
were  the  new  radicals,  as  some  not  inaptly  termed 
them,*  against  her .  Majesty  the'  Queen:  the  truly 
loyal  hated  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  j  hut, 
owing  fealty  to  the  King-,  manifested  their  obe- 
dience to,  and  respect  for, .  the  laws,  by  honouring 
the  Queen  bis  royal  consort. 

The  public  disgust  at  the  known  determination 
of  ministers  to  refuse  the  Queen  admittance  even  to 
witness  the  Coronation,  was  pretty  evident  from 
the  almost  deserted  condition  of  the  extensive  and 
elegant  booths,  and  galleries  erected  at  an  immense 
expense  for  their  accommodation  in  Palace-yard* 
There  were  not  a  few  speculators  in  this  business 
who  might  date  their  ruin  from  the  10th  of  July. 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  might  have  been  par- 
tially occasioned  by  the  dread  which  many  enter- 
tained of  some  disturbance  taking  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Queen's  intention  of  visiting  the  Abbey 
and  demanding  admission.  And  another  reason 
why  the  seats  in  the  galleries  did  not  let  as  it  was 
supposed  they  would,  was  the  enormous  prices  at 
first  demanded  for  even  indifferent  situations ;  some 
even  as  high  as  five  or  six  guineas ;  but,  so  great 
was  the  "  falling  off,"  that,  the  speculators  were 
glad,  immediately  before  the  procession  commenced, 
to  get  a  few  shillings  for  a  seat,  for  which  but  a 
few  hours  before  they  had  asked  as  many  guineas. 

That,  however,  neither  the  dread  of  a  disturbance 
on  the  approach  of  the. Queen,  nor  the  high  prices 
of  the  seats,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  paoatw 
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tkhotigb  during  the,  reign  of  this  Monarch,  Co- 
ronatiotis  were  so  frequent*    that  the  price  was 
brought  back  to  the  penny  or  halfpenny,  and  some- 
times they  were  seeiv for  nothing.     At  Edward  IV. 
it  was  again  the  half-groat ;  nor  do  we  find  it  raised 
at  those  vf  Richard  III.  or  Henry  VII.     At  that 
of  Hensy  YIH.  it  was  die  whole  groat,  or  grossus ; 
nor  was  it  altered  at  those  of  Edward  VI.   and 
Queen  Mary  ;  but  at  Queen  Elisabeth's  it  was  a 
testour,   or    tester.      At  those  of  James  I.,  and 
Charles  I.  a  shilling  was  given ;   which  was  ad- 
vanced to  fcalf-a-cro wn  at  those  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II- .   At  King  William's  and  Queen  Anne's 
it  .was:  a  crown;  and  at  George  I.  it  was  seen  by 
man£/rfor  the  same,  price.    At  George  II.  sortie 
gave  ha&fe-guinea,  but  that  was  thought  vastly  ex- 
travagant*-  How  different  was  the  case  at  the  Co- 
ronation of  his  successor,  his  late  Majesty  George 
III.    The  front  seats  in  the  gallery  of  Westminster 
Abbey  were  let  at  tea  guineas  each  ;   and  those  in 
commodious  houses,  along  the  line  of  procession  at 
no  less  prices.     The  prices  in  the  ordinary  houses, 
were  from  five  guineas  to  one  guinea,  so  that  one 
little. house  in  Coronation-raw,  after  the  scaffolding 
was  paid  for,  cleared  7602.  and  some  large  houses 
upwards  of  100CW.   In  the  Coronation  Theatres,  as 
they  were  called,  being  a  sort  of  large  booths,  ca- 
pable of  containing1  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
seats,  the  prices  were  beyond  all  precedent.     The 
rent  of  the  ground  on  which  the  scaffolding 
erected,  was  proportionality  extravagant.     Thai 
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y,  at  five  guirieas. 
^f  the  objection  to  paying  for  a  sight  of  the  ©ekfc 
nkiotl  of  George  IV.  had  chiefly  originated  in  thB 
fttgft  demands  made  upon  the  public  for  thtejjrtiti- 
titeatibn  of  their  curiosity,  how  can  we  fcctfdfoWt'fdJ 
the  still  higher  demands  eagerly  complied  with, 
made  at  the  Coronation  of  the  late  King  P 

The  fact  is,  that  almost  every  body  saw  that  the 
refusal  of  the  Queen's  request  to  be  crowned  with 
her  royal  husband,  was  an  insult  offered  to  the 
whole  nation ;  and  thousands  upon  thousands  re- 
dpnted  it,  by  tarrying  away  from  the  scene  of  what 
ittight  and  ought  to  have  been  the  grandest  spec- 
tacle  England  ever  witnessed. 

It  was  remarked,  by  those  who  stood  near  the 
Queen  tit  the  time  of  her  savage  dismissal  from  the 
door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  that,  although  she 
appeared  to  bear  it  with  patient  fortitude,  and 
even  smiled  on  the  instruments  of  her  barbarous 
persecutors,  her  heart  was  torn  with  the  bitterest 
anguish.  The  cheers  of  the  multitude,  for  a  season 
Appeared  to  cheer  her  spirits  ;  but  the  last  blow  of 
her  assailants  had  evidently  been  struck — the  fatal 
stab  had  been  given ;  for,  although  in  good  bodily 
health  on  the  day  of  the  Coronation,  in  the  short 
space  of  fourteen  days  afterwards,  she  was  so  much 
indisposed  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  issue  a  bul- 
letin of  her  health ;  and  it  was  evident  to  every 
one  who  had*  aay  opportunity  of  daily.. seeing  her, 


that ;tlje  conduct  shown  towards  her  on  the  clay  of 
tfa  Coronation,  had  a  fatal  effect  on  ber  constitu- 
tion ;  which,  although  naturally  strong,  could  not 
withstand  the  Jong  and  repeated  strokes  which 
bad  been  so  wantonly  and  deliberately  aimed  to 
"destroy"  her,.  The  narrative  of  her  last  illness 
agd  lamented  death  well  demands  a  distinct  division 
in  the  present  volume. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  viyacity  of  the  Queen's  character  and  dis- 
position was  almost  proverbial.    The  consciousness 
of  innocence  had  long  enabled  her  to  support  with 
fortitude  the  reiterated  attacks  of  her  bitterest  foes. 
Often  after  the  vilest  slanders  had  been  heaped  upon 
her,  and  the  vilest  attempts  had  been  made  to  ruin 
her  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  she  would  smile 
with  the  greatest  apparent  cheerfulness; — unhurt 
at  the  impotency  of  % their  malice,  she  maintained, 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  the  native  pleasantness 
of  ber  character j .  and  often  when  she  was  herself 
really  suffering,  she  would  put  on  the  appearance 
of  contented  ness,  and  even  of  mirth  and  gaiety,  lest 
she  should  inflict  pain  on  those  around  her* 

Still  she  daily  draok  some  fresh  draught  from  the 
poisoned  cup  of  persecution.;  the  "  iron  had  entered 
her:*pul ;"  ,and  nature  could  not  longer  sustain  the 
{Unequal  coi^ct. 


■"ul    *3**m<A**(ik<lh*4%*fid  fe*^ac!i  earthly  m 
Corabiued  btr  cup  of  bitterness  to  fill ; 
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i '<        Aft tatt tt'w cbargMiftkr  p6t*ifl*usJanra q>r*ad  ■.'.  -j. > 4 b\r 

i.ti,  .>A«w^ttelie^t^Ha^  ..?i>i:o  ^fi, 

.    .      Fled  to  that  bright  abo^e— the  Throne  0/  God,  , 

**  'Where virtue  fears' noVt>ers^  "'     ?1 

^■-     WWe-rfbrA:  omjpfr dt#  aF^Mngfyprkte;<       ♦>>'    in  ■■? 

.>         And  foul eppressio^.eqa*^ tofaH&fr. .- \*  ;.:*  ?;r -y^-vr 
}         Where  anj  ^lroighty-r-just  cjrea^ivq  power — " 

Rewards  the  opprest  with  life's  eternal 'hour. 
1  *  ■' ' :  'No  despot's  triirtiow; wt th InfaHate  miirtf,  ■    --*  =  :£  -  1 »    * i ft k 
.  Vending  his  horrid  lies,  can  credence  find,     .;  . , ;  ^#i 

Here  are  no  sensual  kings,  or  courtly  slaves : 

Titles  like  tyrants  rot  in  ear  My  graves* 

No  slanderers' here  obscenely  blast  their  sir**;      1  > 

Such  monsters  are  consigned  to  hell's  red  fires. 

No  pompous  pageant  here  offends  the  sight, 

But  truth  eternal,  and  divinely  bright, 

frer  soft  refulgent  cheering  ray  doth  spread,        ■'  ,J  *  ■ 
*■*'      Reanimating  all  the  virtuous  dead/r  -,  -t  t  .     t  -..-:. 

Here  #r\t$\Q' 9  ill-used  persecuted  Queen 

Shall  wake  to.  joy  and  happiness  serene. 

A  seraph's  form  shall  guide  her  spirit's  flight ; 
' ' ' '  ■      And  mother,  daughter,  brother  bN  'unite." 

till"    .  .  ■  ,.  '-■  .:  .  , 

7  These  lines,  the  spontaneous  production  of  my 
friend,  C.  M.  Westtnacott,  Esq;  though  somewhat 
highly  charged  with  the  fire  of  just  indignation 
against  oppression  and  oppressors*  but  too  aptly 
express  the  real  cause  of  the  kite  Queen's  death. 
'Although  it  was  evident  to  all  the  Queen's  im- 
mediate friends  and  household,  that  the  insult  on 
the  day' of  the  Coronation  had  a  most  malignant 
dtfeptHup  het*  health,  sb§  still  endeavoured  .to*  jpre- 
«st*wher  wonted  vivacity  of  spirit; j  and,  as  it  ha>d 
Wn  announced  that  she  woqld  honour  Drury  Laue 
Theatre  with  her  presence  on  the  ensuing  Monday, 
though  on  that  day  she  wasgj^a&ly  ipdisppsed,  and 
was  very  urgently  pressed  not  to  attend,  she  re- 
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solved  to  keep  her  word  ,wilh  the  managers  and 
the  public,  and  ott  that  Gvemog  she  witnessed  the 
inimitable  performance  of  Keah.  Her  Majesty  was 
received,  if  possible,  with  greater  eotbuauisitt,  and 
warmer  expressions  of  the  public  favour,  than  ever. 

Shortly  before  she  left  hofne  she  took  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  warm  water,  and  seemed  much 
better.  The  ride  to  the  theatre,  however,  appear- 
ed to  discompose  her;  and  on  her  return  she  was 
considerably  worse  f  the.  symptoms  of  disease  from 
that  time  hotirly  gained  gnwuid. 

Towards  the  lattef  6ttd  of  ihe  month  her  Majesty 
had  felt  herself  indisposed,  in  consequence  of  having 
taken  a  very  large  dose  of  magnesia,  which  was 
supposed  to  have  created  an  obstruction  in  the 
bowels,  which  was  followed  by  inflammatory 
symptoms.  On  Thursday,  the  2d  of  August,  she 
was  attended  by  three  physicians,  of  whom  the 
senior  was  Dr.  Maton,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  skilful  and  zealous  care  of  the  late 
Doke  of  Kent. 

The  first  bulletin  issued  was  the  following  : — 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  2,  I82J,  half-past  10,  p.  m. 
"  Her  Majesty  has  an  obstruction  of  the  bowels,  attended  with 
HifianinaiJou.   The  symptoms,  though  mitigated,  are  not  rerouted. 

«  W.  G.  MATON,    P.  WARREN,    H.  HOLLAND." 

Her  truly  noble  spirit  and  fortitude  amidst  the 

most  diabolical  conspiracy  that  ever  was  formed 

aghast  the  life  and  honour  of  a  Queen,  endeared 

tt€t  to  all  true  Englishmen.     No  honest  heart  bfcit 

'pouted  fourth  the  prayer  of  devotional  loyalty  for 
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her  recovery,  and  no  truly  English  bottom  Wit  *fcat 
throbbed  with  indignation  at  (be  malignahl  and 
accumulated  wrongs  she  suffered.*  Throughout 
Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  and  the  day  before,  she 
underwent  continual  fomentations,  hut  without  any 
material  alleviation  of  the  inflammation*  Thephy- 
qioians.  were  not  enabled  to.  procure  any  relief 
for  the  bowels ;  but  on  Saturday  she  was  blooded 
four  times,  and  lost  on  the  wjbole  66  ounces  of 
blood.  Through  this,  and  ^  warm  bath,  her  Ma* 
jesty  Was  somewhat  composed*  and  enjoyed  three  or 
four  hours  sleep  in  the  evening. — Bijt  still,  her  con- 
dition was  felt  to  be  so  alarming,  that  Mr^ox,  thf: 
proctor  of  Doctors  Commons,  was  sent  down  to  draw 
up.  her  will,  which  was  executed  by  nine  o'clock. 
Messrs.  Brougham,  Penman,  and  Dr.  Lusbingtorv 
remained  at  JBrandenburgh-house  untiji  11  o'clock. 
Her  Majesty  was  also  attended  by  Lord  and.  Lady 
Hood,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  with  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood  and  family. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  bulletins  which 
were  issued  in  the  course  of  Friday  : — 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  3,  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 
"The  Queen  has  passed  a  tolerably  quiet  eight;  bat  the  symp- 
tom of  her  Majesty's  illness  remain  nearly  the  same  as  yesterday 
evening. 

W.  G.  MATON,    H.  HOLLAND,     P.  WARREN." 


i 


•  i 
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**  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  3,  fen  o'clock,  p.  in. 
s«*  There  is  no  improvement  in  her  Majesty's  symptoms  stiice 
the  morning. 

"  H.  AINSLIE,         P.  WARREN, 
«<W.  GJ  MATON,     H.  HOLLiANi):* 
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:  He*  Majesty  must  have  been  more  Iban  Human,; 
could  artw  hare  remained  insensible  to  the  gross  amfr 
slanderous  abuse  with  which  die  had  been  inces- 
santly assailed  in  the  ministerial  press  of  this  coun- 
try. It  was  thought  by  some,  that  her  illness  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the  mental  unea- 
siness which  that  abuse  must  have  occasioned.  All 
who  looked  forward  to  preferment  of  every  kind, 
knew  well  that  to  slander  her  Majesty  was  one  of 
the  moat  infallible  means  to  which  they  could  resort 
for  succeeding  in  their  object ;  and  industry  in  this 
disgraceful  vocation  could  not  fail,  therefore,  to 
have  at  all  times  a  powerful  stimulus. 

The  independent  part  of  the  press  rendered 
essential  service  to  her  Majesty  during  the  proceed- 
ings against1  her,  hut  with  the  close  of  these  pro- 
ceedings its  power  of  serving  her  Majesty,  in  a 
great  measure,  also  ceased.  The  activity  of  her 
enemies,  however,  never  knew  any  abatement,  but 
was  as  regular  as  the  calls  of  appetite.  That  her 
Majesty  should  at  length  suffer  from  the  incessant 
battery  of  these  base  and  cowardly  calumniators 
was  not  purely  to  be  wondered  at. 

One  would  have  thought  that  this  persecution 
would,  at  least  have  ceased  with  the  alarming  ill- 
ness of  her  Majesty,  that  common  decency  would 
have  taught  her  relentless  persecutors  to  suspend 
their  exertions  while  their  victim  was  stretched  on 
a  sick-bed.  So  far,  however,  from  this  being  the 
case,  it  would  absolutely  appear  as  if  a  fear  that  her 
Majesty  might  be  soon  released  from  their  perse- 
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cation  actually  sharpened  their  malice,  and  quick- 
ened their  industry.  In  one  ministerial  evening 
paper,  in  which  appeared  two  of  the  bulletins, 
announcing  the  very  dangerous  situation  of  her 
Majesty,  appeared  also  a  gross  and  malevolent  libel 
against  her ! 

The  Queen  was  aware  of  her  danger  on  the  2d, 
in  the  afternoon,  but  on  this  as  on  every  other  trying 
occasion  she  behaved  nobly*  With  the  utmost, 
patience  she  submitted  to  every  proposed  means  of 
relief,  at  the  same  time  calmly  and  firmly  saying, 
that  she  believed  it  was  useless.  She  observed, 
and  spoke  in  her  usual  firm  manner,  that  she  must 
have  had  a  strong  constitution  to  have  gone  through 
so  many  fatigues  and  anxieties  ;  but  she  appre- 
hended this  would  be  the  last  trial.  Her  calmness 
and  fortitude  made  a  deep  impression  on  all  who 
were  in  attendance.  When  Dr.  Holland  endea- 
voured to  express  a  hope  :  "  No,  my  dear,  sir,"  her 
Majesty  exclaimed,  ".  I  fear  your  kind  hopes  will 
be  disappointed." 

Lord  Sidmouth  left  town  for  Portsmouth,  to  meet 
the  King,  who  was  then  on  his  way  to  Ireland ;  but 
official  notice  of  the  Queen's  illness  and  danger  was 
sent  to  the  Home-office,  and  was  officially  acknow- 
ledged ;  but,  with  the  spirit  that  marked  the  con- 
duct of  her  Majesty's  enemies  from  the  beginning, 
no  official  message  was  sent  to  inquire  after  her 
Majesty's  health ! 

The  following  bulletins  were  issued  on  Saturday 

the  4th: —  ......  ,. 
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j<    •>..     "  Brtndenburgh  House,  Aug.  4.  nike  o'clock,  a.  to. 
,   ",Her  Majesty  hap  passed  an  indifferent  night,   but  lias  had 
some  tranquil  sleep  this  morning.    The  general  symptoms  remain 
iiearly  tlie  same  as  yesterday. 

:      ;  '   "H.  AINSLIE,         W.  G.  MATON, 

»    l  •  "P.  WARREN,        H.  HOLLAND."" 

u  Brandenburgh  House,  Saturday,  Aug,  4,  12  o'clock. 
"  Her  Majesty  has  been  in  a  sound  sleep  since  six  o'clock  this 
macmitog,  and  still  remains  so.    AH  the  symptoms  are  as  before. 

:,  "  H.  AINSLIE,         W.  O.  MATON, 

"P.  WARREN,         H.  HOLLAND." 


n  Brandenburg?*  House,  Augi  4,  1821,  ten  o'clock,  p.  m. 
"  No  material  change  has  flake*  place  in  her  Majesty's  symp- 
toms since  the  morning. 

"  H.  AINSUE,         P.  WARREN, 
"  W.  G.  MATON,     H.  HOLLAND/" 

Oa  Sunday  noon,  after  a  delay  of  nearly  two 
hours,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  some 
alteration  of  a  decisive  nature,  the  following  bul- 
letin was  published : — 

!    **  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  5,  nine  o'clock,  a.  m. 
"  Her. Majesty  has  passed  the  last  night  better  than  the' pre- 
ceding one,  but  no  material  important  amendment  has  taken  place. 

"  H.  AINSLIE,  W.  G.  MATON, 

"  P.  WARREN,  H.  HOLLAND/* 

The  pext  bulletin  was  issued  under  the  same 
circumstances  of  delay,  and  from  the  same  caude,* 
at  l^lf-fmst  eleven  on  Sunday  night : — 

** Brtsndenburgh  House,  August  5, 1821,  Wo' clock,  p.*m.  f 
"  Her  Majesty  has  passed  a  more  tranquil  day,  and  is  hot 
worse  this  evening. 
'■"■■'■  « H.  AINSLIE,        W.  G.  MATON, 

"  P.  WARREN,        H.  HOLLAND/' 
X..  B.  *  V 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  anxiety 
which  pervaded  Hammersmith  and  its  vicinity  on 
her  Majesty's  account.  The  road  from  town  was 
crowded  with  persons,  extending  their  afternoon's 
walk  in  the  direction  of  the  Queen's  residence, 
and  questioning  every  coach  or  chaise  that  met 
them,  in  hope  of  favourable  tidings.  The  gates  of 
Jfrandenburgh  House  were  surrounded  the  whole 
day  by  groups  of  respectable  and  well-dressed  per- 
sons, dissatisfied  with  the  unpromising  statement 
of  the  bulletin,  and  repeating  their  hopes  of  a 
fortunate  result.  Some  gentlemen  on  horseback 
rode  half  \vay  up  the  avenue,  but  they  invariably 
dismounted,  and  approached  the  house  on  foot; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  carriage  visitors  de- 
clined  (from  considerate  motives)  suffering  their 
equipages  to  enter  the  gate.  The  whole  demean- 
our, in  fact,  of  the  very  many  persons  Awho  pre-- 
sented  themselves,  showed  that  their  inquiries  were 
inquiries  not  of  form,  but  of  deep  feeling.  A  great 
number  of  persons,  who  had  been  waiting  from  ten 
o'clock  for  information,  dispersed  upon  seeing  the 
document,  with  the  warmest  expression  of  their 
good  wishes  :  many  of  them  had  come  from  a  con-^ 
siderable  distance.  Scarcely  an  individual,  even 
of  the  humblest  class,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hammersmith  would  go  to  bed  until  the  author- 
ized statement  was  put  forth. 

Soon  after  eleven  o'clock  on  Sunday  night  her 
Majesty  enjoyed  some  little  repose  ;  and  through- 
out tile  night,  though  no  crisis  bad  taken  place,  she 
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appeared  to  be  a  little  more  easy  than  she  hail  been 
ou  any  night  since  the  commencement  of  her  in- 
disposition. 

Towards  morning  her  Majesty  again  enjoyed 
some  sleep,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  her  physi- 
cians, that  the  violence  of  her  complaint  had  some- 
what abated.  At  an  early  hour  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  from  Hammersmith  and  its 
vicinity,  and  several  from  London,  had  assembled 
outside  the  lodge-gate,  anxious  to  learn  how  her 
Majesty  had  passed  the  night.  At  ten  the  follow- 
ing bulletin  appeared : 

"  Bnmdenburgh  House,  Monday,  Aug.  G,  9  o'clock,  a.  m. 
"  The  Queen  has  had  some  relief  during  the  night,  and  the 
state  of  her  Majesty  is  more  favourable  to-day. 

"  H.  AINSLIE,         W.  G.  MATON, 
"  P.  WARREN,        H.  HOLLAND." 

The  publication  of  the  bulletin,  as  it  afforded 
some  hope  of  her  Majesty's  ultimate  recovery,  was 
received  with  unfeigned  satisfaction,  and  was 
rapidly  circulated  by  those  who  attended  to  make 
inquiries  at  the  lodge.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  pleasing  intelligence  was  joyfully 
greeted  in  Hammersmith  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  ultimately  in  London* 

Soon  after  the  bulletin  was  issued,  Drs.  Maton, 
Warren,  and  Holland,  left  Brandenburgh  House 
for  London ;  Dr.  Ainslie  alone  remaining  in  attend- 
ance on  her  Majesty.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
since  the  commencement  of  her  Mujesty's  illness 
on  which  sp  many  of  her  medical  attendants  were 

u  2 
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absent  together,  and  the  circumstance  was  looked 
upon  as  a  proof  at  least  that  no  immediate  danger 
was  apprehended.  At  half-past  two  o'clock  Dr. 
Baillie  arrived  in  a  post-chaise  and  four.  A  mes- 
senger had  been  despatched  for  him  on  Sunday, 
who  arrived  at  his  country  seat,  Dunsborn,  in 
Gloucestershire  (about  90  miles  distant  from  Lon- 
don), between  two  and  three  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning.  The  doctor  set  off  about  five  o'clock, 
and  scarcely  allowed  himself  a  moment's  rest  till 
he  reached  her  Majesty's  house.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival  he  had  an  interview  with  Dr.  Ainslie, 
and  soon  after,  was  introduced  to  her  Majesty's 
chamber.  A  short  consultation  took  place  between 
the  two  physicians,  but  its  result  did  not  then  tran- 
spire. Dr.  Ainslie  soon  after  departed  for  London, 
leaving  Dr.  Baillie  in  attendance,  who  was  joined 
in  about  an  hour  by  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Thomp- 
son,1 her  Majesty's  apothecary.  It  was  expected 
that  a  bulletin  would  be  published  by  three  o'clock, 
but  no  bulletin  was  issued.  The  verbal  answer 
given  to  the  numerous  inquiries  at  the  lodge  and 
the  house  was,  that  no  change  had  taken  place  in 
her  Majesty's  complaint  since  morning. 

Up  to  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  the  ac- 
counts given  at  Brandenburgh  House  continued  to 
be  favourable.  Her  Majesty  enjoyed  some  sleep  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  from  which  she  ap- 
peared much  refreshed.  In  the  course  of  the  day 
she  was  able  to  take  a  small  quantity  of  Indian 
arrow-root,  two  or  three  times,  and  retained  it  on 
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her  stomach :     she  was  also  enabled  to  take  her  <> 
medicine  in  the  afternoon,  and  this  she  likewise  re~ 
tained,  which  had  not  been  the  case  hitherto. 

From  the  commencement  of  her  illness  up  to 
Monday  morning,  her  Majesty  seemed  to  be  of 
opinion  that  her  disorder  would  prove  fatal ;  but 
she  on  every  occasion  spoke  of  her  expected  dis- 
solution   with   the   most  perfect  resignation.     On 

• 

Monday  for  the  first  time  she  appeared  to  entertain 
some  expectation  of  her  recovery,  but  she  still  men* 
tioned  it  as  if  in  doubt.  On  one  occasion  she  ob- 
served, that  she  felt  very  much  relieved,  and  wished 
to  be  taken  out  of  bed  for  a  short  time  and  placed 
sitting  up  in  an  arm  chair.  Her  wish  was  complied 
with  by  her  attendants,  but  it  was  not  known  at  the 
time  to  any  of  her  physicians.  Her  Majesty  was 
thus  seated  in  an  arm  chair  when  Dr.  Baillie  was 
introduced.  She  did  not,  however,  retrain  long 
out  of  bed,  but  she  suffered  no  inconvenience  from 
the  exertion.  Though  the  circumstance  above 
mentioned  would  denote  a  favourable  change  in  her 
Majesty's  complaint,  yet  her  medical  attendants 
were  not  without  apprehensions  of  »  relapse,    r    > 

The  inquiries  respecting  her  Majesty's  health  at 
Brandenburgh  House,  and  at  her  Majesty's  town 
residence,  throughout  the  whole  of  Monday,  were 
very  numerous. 

At  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  the  whole  of  the 
physicians  bad  assembled,  and  after  a  consultation, 
they  .agreed  upon  the  following  bulletin,    which, 
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though  dated  at  ten  o'clock,  was  not  published  till 
a  quarter  to  eleven  :— 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  6,  1821,   10  o'clock,  p.  m. 
"  Her  Majesty's  symptoms  still  continue  favourable. 

"  M.  BA1LLIE,        H.  AINSLIE,        P.  WARREN, 
"  H.  HOLLAND,      W.  G,  MATON." 

Immediately  after  the  bulletin  was  agreed  to, 
Drs.  Baillie,  Maton,  and  Holland,  quitted  for 
London. 

The  anxiety  to  obtain  intelligence  regarding  the 
state  of  her  Majesty's  health  was  as  intense  on 
Monday  as  upon  any  day  since  the  commencement 
of  her  unfortunate  i  I  hi  ess.  The  first  bulletin  that 
was  published  in  the  course  of  the  day,  gave  un- 
feigned pleasure  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro- 
polis, as  it  held  out  hopes  to  them  that  the  crisis  of 
her  Majesty's  disorder  was  past.  Still  the  public 
mind  was  not  entirely  relieved  from  the  fears  by 
which  it  had  been  oppressed,  owing  to  the  despon- 
dent tones  of  the  bulletins  which  had  been  previa 
ously  issued.  Numbers  of  well-dressed  and  respect- 
able people,  whose  occupations  prevented  them  from 
making  personal  inquiries  at  Brandenburgh  House, 
kept  hourly  calling  at  Cambridge  House  and  the 
Mansion  House,  in  order  to  obtain  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  latest  information  respecting  her  Majesty. 
In  order  to  allay  the  intense  anxiety  under  which 
all  classes  of  people  evidently  laboured,  the  fol- 
lowing ,  placard  was  ported  on  the  doors  of  her 
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Majesty's  residence  in  South  Audley-street,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  c — 

"  Her  Majesty  is  net  worse,  but  continues  in  the  sane  state  as 
in  the  morning/' 

And  shortly  afterwards  the  following  brief  notice 
was  exhibited  at  the  Mansion  House  : — 

"  Mansion  House,  6  o'clock,  August  6, 
"  Extract  of  a  note  just  received  from  Lord  Hood,  dated  Bran- 

denburgh  House,  3 o'clock,  p.  m,  6th  August:— 

"  '  There  will  be  no  bulletin  until  the  evening,  but  the  Queen  is 

going  on  favourably/ 

"  JOHN  THOMAS  THORP,  Mayor." 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening1  of  Monday, 
Cambridge  House  was  surrounded  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  respectable  persons,  who  were  waiting  for 
the  publication  of  the  promised  bulletin.  The  steps 
to  the  house  were  then  crowded  by  well-dressed 
individuals,  and  we  were  told  that  some  of  them, 
had  been  sitting  there  for  two  hours  previously. 

At  an  early  hour  on 'Tuesday  morning  her  Ma- 
jesty's friends  and  servants  were  impressed  with  a 
full  conviction  of  her  speedy  recovery.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  expectations  of  the 
Queen  herself  were  not  so  sanguine ;  for  when  Mr. 
Wilde  requested  leave  to  attend  his  professional 
duties  on  the  western  circuit,  the  royal  patient 
intimated  her  wish  that  he  should  remain.  The 
publication  of  the  morning'  bulletin  first  checked 
the  Anguine  expectations  which  had  been  formed, 
and  hope  gave  place  to  no  inconsiderable  sh&re  of' 
despondency,  when  it  was  learnt  that  the  favour- 
able symptoms  of  the  preceding  night   had    not 
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increased.     The  bulletin  was  published  about  half- 
past  ten  :  it  was  as  follows  :-^- 


Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  7,  1821,  ten  o'clock,  a.  m. 
The  Queen  has  passed  the  night  without  sleep :  her  Majesty's 
symptoms  are  no  worse  than  yesterday. 

«M.  BAILLIE,        P.WARREN,        H.  AINSLIE, 
"  W.  G.  MATON,    H.  HOLLAND." 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  this  bulletin,  un- 
favourable symptoms  began  to  manifest  themselves, 
and  her  Majesty  endured  considerable  pain.  That 
undaunted  resolution,  however,  which  had  conduct- 
ed her  in  safety  over  nearly  half  the  surface  of  the 
habitable  globe,  did  not  forsake  her  at  this  trying 
period j  and  if  she  suffered  severely,  she  suffered 
without  a  murmur.  Opiates  were  administered,  and 
for  some  time  they  had  a  condoling  effect ;  but  at 
two,  increased  inflammation  was  visible  to  every 
one,  and  the  attendance  of  the  physicians  was  de- 
sired with  the  utmost  speed.  Drs.  Baillie,  Maton, 
and  Holland  first  arrived  j  and  under  their  direc- 
tion,  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  the  following  bulletin 
was  put  forth  : — 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  Jug  1,  1821,  four  o'clock,  p.  m. 
"  In  the  course  of  the  morning  her.  Majesty  has  suddenly  be- 
come much  worse. 

"  M.  BArLLlE,        W.  G.  MATOft,        H.  HOLLAND." 


•  i 


Dr.  Ainslie  and  Dr.  W^rrqa  arrived  shortly  after. 

Mr.  Wilde  between  four  and  five  was  sum  atoned 
to  her  Majesty's  chamber.  At  that  time  a  marked 
alteration—-^  alteration  which  could  scarcely  be 
mistakw-r-h^d    tak^n ;  iplatfO  in  .  her  appearance. 
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The  illustrious  sufferer  herself  seemed  perfectly 
aware  of  the  change ;  and,  amid  the  tears  of  all 
who  surrounded  her,  spoke  with  calmness  ahd  with 
resignation  of  her  approaching  dissolution.  She 
thanked  her  friends  for  the  care  they  had  bestowed 
upon  her ;  lamented  her  inability  to  reward  their 
kindness  as  it  deserved,  and  expressed  the  most 
perfect  conviction  that  in  a  few  hours  she  should 
cease  to  need  their  attention.  She  commended  her 
soul  with  humility,  but  with  confidence  to  her 
Creator,  and  trusted  to  meet  that  justice  in  another 
world  which  had  been  denied  to  her  in  this. 

The  dangerous  state  of  her  Majesty  having  been 
made  known,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the 
Hon.  D.  Kinnaird,  and  many  other  personal  friends 
of  her  Majesty,  came  with  breathless  haste.  Ham- 
mersmith was  traversed  by  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, or  servants  sent  out  on  the  same  errand. 
Among  the  latter,  were  messengers  from  their 
Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Duke  of  Sussex.  The  gates  of  Brahdenburgh 
House  were  also  besieged  by  anxious  inquirers, 
whose  earnest  and  respectful  demeanour  sufficiently 
evinced  their  attachment  to  the  Royal  sufferer. 

About  eight  in  the  evening,  the  physicians,  after 
having  spent  considerable  time  in  consultation,  gave 
directions  to  have  their  horses  taken  out,  and  de- 
clared their  intention  of  remaining  till  some  decided 
alteration  was  apparent  in  her  Majesty's  complaint. 

Every  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution  from 
this  time  increased  :    the  continued   existence   of 
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spasmodic  -affection*  and  various  other  circum- 
stances, convinced  her  attendants  that  she  could 
not  long  exist.  Just  before  eight,  she  sunk  for  a 
short  time  into  a  dose  ;  soon  after  the  eye  became 
fixed,  the  muscle  grew  rigid,  and  a  stupor  ensued, 
from  which  her  Majesty  never  awoke.  At  twenty- 
five  minutes  past  ten  o'clock  (after  an  entire  absence 
of  sense  and  faculty  of  more  than  two  hours),  na- 
ture gave  up  the  contest,  and,  almost  without  a 
struggle,  the  consort  of  George  IV.  expired. 

The  shock  through  the .  household  was  violent, 
almost  to  stupefaction,  Lougos,  a  Moorish  do- 
mestic of  her  Majesty,  burst,  half  frantic,  into  the 
vestibule ;  and  at  the  same  instant  a  loud  And  length- 
ened shriek  from  the  female  servants,  as  they  rushed 
towards  each  other  from  their  several  apartments, 
rendered  all  explanation  unnecessary  to  the  horror- 
struck  spectators  on  the  outside.  The  cry  of  alarm 
was  succeeded  by  a  long  and  fearful  pause.  It  was 
a. pause  of  death-like  silence — of  a  silence  which 
every  one  dreaded  to  break.  Even  to  the  last  fat&I 
moment,  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  all  had 
hoped,  and  many,  had  trusted,  that  she,  their  friend 
and  mistress,  would  recover.  The  Sobs  of  the  wo- 
Bt*n  were  loud  and  unrestrained ;  the  men  covered 
their  faces  with  their  hands  .and  wept.  It  was  long 
before  any  tiling  like  regularity  could  be  restored. 
For  some  time,  all  distinctions  of  rank  appeared  to 
beat  an  end  ;  it)  this  instance*  the  most •  eminent 
individuals  present  were  seen .. walking  about  the 
house,  forgetting  to  claim*.  iaji4  s^a^cely  receiving   . 
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any  thing  like  ready  attention  from  their  own  ser- 
vants. At  length,  the  necessity  of  making  certain 
arrangements  produced  the  restoration  (in  some 
degree)  of  orderl  * 

At  half- past  eleven  the  following  bulletin  was 
issued: — 


Brandenburgh  House,  August  7. 
Her  Majesty  departed  this  life  at  twenty -five  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock  this  night. 

"  M.  BAILLIE,         H.  AINSLIE,         W.  G.  MATON, 
"  P.  WARREN,        H.  HOLLAND." 

Intelligehce  of  the  mournful  event  was  immedi- 
ately sent  off  by  Lord  Hood,  her  departed  Majesty's 
Chamberlain,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  to  all  the  branches  of  the  Royal  Family. 

The  persons  present  at  the  moment  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's death  were  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  and  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  Alderman  Wood  and  his  son,  the 
Rev,  Mr.  John  Wood,  Dr.  Baillie,  Dr.  Ainslie,  Dr. 
Maton,  Dr.  Warren*  and  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Wilde, 
Dr.  Lushington,  and  Mr.  Austin. 
-  >  Soon  after  the  bulletin  was  delivered,  alt  the  me- 
dical gentlemen,  except  Dr.  Holland,  departed. 
Dr.  Holland  remained  all  night  at  Brandenburgh 
♦House,  as- did  also  Lady  Anne  Hamilton*  Nume- 
rous expresses  were  sent  off  in  different  directions. 
■'--  ff  be  sensation  produced  in  the  vicinity  o£  her  Ma- 
jesty'* residence  was  deep  beyond  description.  At 
midnight  lights  Were  seen  moving  if&tfce  windows  of 
£?ery  house  in  the  village  of$£ftnmersmith;  the 
i«tr«ets  were  filial  by  persons  running  toand  ft©f — 
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whither  of  why,  they  scarcely  knew;  and  circles 
collected  round  the  door  of  every  dwelling  discussed 
the  dreadful  event  of  the  night  with' interest  pain- 
fully acute.  "  The  Queen  is  gone  !"  was  the  obser- 
vaiicta  with  which  each  met  his  fellow.  "  Peace  be 

s 

to  her  soul !"  was  the  fervent  prayer  of  thousands. 

It  was  about  twelve  at  night  when  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  was  received  at  Cambridge 
House.  A  crowd,  amounting  to  about  200  well- 
dressed  persons,  men  and  women,  were  then  wait- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  the  bulletin,  some  of  them  in 
front  of  the  house  of  Alderman  Wood,  and  the  rest 
opposite  Cambridge  House.  As  the  bearer  of  the  bul- 
letin drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  latter,  they  all  press- 
ed around  him,  eagerly  inquiring  what  news  ?  The 
answer-—"  Dead !"  excited  a  heavy  groan ;  some 
of  the  females  shrieked,  and  many  burst  into  tears. 
Some  flattering  themselves  that  the  account  was  not 
authentic,  observed,  that  the  bulletin  was  a  copy, 
the  signatures  not  being  in  the  hand-writing  of  the 
several  physicians  whose  names  were  subscribed;  but 
this  doubt  only  showed  the  reluctance  of  the  parties 
to  credit  the  fact.  The  bulletin  was  exhibited  by 
the  domestic  of  her  Majesty  who  had  been  .in  the 
habit  of  attending  for  the  purpose,  and  to  whom  the 
bearer  was  well  known. 

Her  Majesty's  seal  was  placed  upon  all  her 
papers  and  effects  as  soon  as  she  had  expired. 

In  about  an  hour  after  the  death  of  her  Majesty 
the  servants  were  admitted  to  see  her,  the  body 
having  been  laid  out,  and  a  white  covering  placed 
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over  it  to  the  neck.  The  alteration  in  her  features 
was  so  great  that  several  of  them  could  scarcely 
believe  it  was  their  late  mistress.  Lougos  the 
black,  whom  her  Majesty  brought  from  Africa 
(an  orphan),  was  inconsolable,  and  refused  to  take 
food.  "Young  Austin  was  overwhelmed  with  grief, 
and  so  indeed  was  every  member  of  the  family. 

The  following  Gazette  was  published  on  Wed- 
nesday morning : — 

SUPPLEMENT  JO  THE   LONDON    GAZETTE    OF  TUESDAY,  AUG.  7. 

Whitehall,  August  8,  1831. 
Yesterday  evening,  at  twenty-five  minutes  after  ten  o'clock,  the 
Queen  departed  this  life,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  at  Bran- 
denburgh  House,  at  Hammersmith. 

The  following  note  from  Lord  Hood,  announcing 
the  death  of  her  Majesty,  was  posted  up  at  the 
Mansion  House  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  : — 

•  ■  •  * 

"  Brandenburgh  House,  Aug.  7. 
"  Lord  Hood  has  a  duty  to. perform,  and  a  painful  duty,  it  is  to 
report  the  death  of  the  Queen,  at  twenty- five  minutes  past  ten 
o'clock,  p.  m." 

(Signed)         "  JOHN  THOS.  THORP,  Mayor. 
u  Mansion  House,  Aug.  8." 

On  receiving  Lord  Hood's  note,  the  Lord  Mayor 
immediately  sent  directions  to  orie  of  the  Vergers 
of  St.  Paul's  to  toll  the  great  bell;  but  this  the 
Verger  declined  doing  until  he  had  other  instruc- 
tions. A  message  was  then  sent  to  Mr.  Lingard, 
the  Principal  Verger,  who  said  he  must  consult  the 
Rev.  Dn  Wellesley*  the  Residentiary  Canon,  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Lingard,  repaired  accordingly  to 
©fi  W^llasleyi  who  resided  at  Chelsea,  and  ob- 
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Uined  his  concurrence.  The  bell  commenced 
tolling  at  one  o'clock. 

The  bells  of  different  churches  followed  the 
example. 

The  several  theatres  were  closed  on  Wednesday 
evening1;  and  again  on  the  njght  of  the  funeral.  The 
expression  of  feeling  in  London  was  very  general. 
At  noon  there  were  not,  in  the  long,  line  of  way  be- 
tween Blackfriars-bridge  and  the  Elephant  and 
Castle,  a  dozen  shopkeepers  who  did  not  partially 
close  the  fronts  of  their  dwellings.  The  few  trades- 
men who  stood  as  exceptions  were  chiefly  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  whose  religious  tenets  forbid 
them  either  to  make  merry  or  "  weep  after  the 
things  of  this  world."  Throughout  the  Lambeth- 
road,  at  Bermondsey,  and  at  Camberwell,  the  same 
demonstrations  of  sorrow  appeared.  In  ittany  pa- 
rishes the  hells  tolled  during  the  whole  morning. 

In  the  metropolis,  an  involuntary  feeling  of  sur- 
prise was  excited  at  seeing  the  houses  of  several  of 
the  most  distinguished  personages,  who  had  taken 
a  decided  part  against  her  Majesty  during  her  life- 
time, exhibit  an  appearance  t>f  sorrow  on  her  de- 
parture for  "  another  and  a  better  world  !"  At  the 
mansion  of  the  Lord-Chanceltoj%  in  particular,  the 
shutters  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  were  quite 
closed,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  blinds  were  drawn. 
At  Carlton  House,  the  shutters  in  front  were  all 
closed.  Most  of  the  houses  in  St.  James's-square, 
including  the  late  residence  of  her  Majesty,  were 
also  in  the  same  state ;  and  similar  ma*k*  of  respect 
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were  observable,  in  a  greater  degreey  perhaps,  than 
might  have  been  expected,  in  the  other  fashionable 
squares  and  streets.  Somerset  House,  and  the  other 
Public  Offices,  were  partially  closed,  but  business 
proceeded  as  usual. 

On  Wednesday,  at  one,  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
the  King's  upholsterers,  to  attend  at  Cambridge 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  orders  for  the 
coffin  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  funeral  parapher- 
nalia. At  twenty  minutes  past  one,  a  genflfeman 
arrived  for  that  purpose. 

At  about  half-past  two  o'clock,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool* the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  Viscount  Mel- 
viHe,  had  a  meeting  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  at  his  house  in  Downing-street*  They 
continued  in  consultation  about  an  hour,  and  theft 
adjourned  to  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  for  the 
Home  Department  to  meet  the  Lordt-Chancellor* 
The  assembly  consisted  of  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers 
in  London.  Mr.  Hobhoase,  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  acted  for  Lord 
Viscount  Sidmouth  during  his  absence  in  Ireland. 
The  deliberations  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  at  the 
Home-office  continued  for  half  an  hour.  Soon  after 
four  o'clock,  Mr.  Dykes,  the  Ring's  messenger,  left 
the  Home-office  to  proceed  to  Ireland  with  dis* 
patches  for  the  King. 

On  Monday  night  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
left  town  for  Ireland.  Late  on  Tuesday  night  a 
messenger  left  town  to  follow  the  noble  marquis : 
soon  after  a  second  messenger  also  left. 
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The  shops  throughout  the  metropolis  were  more 
generally  closed  on  Thursday  than  they  were  on  the 
preceding  day,  especially  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  v 

All  the  ships  in  the  river  had  their  dags  half-mast 

.high. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  body  was  wrapped 
in  seere-cloth  by  Mr.  Thompson,  her  Majesty's 
apothecary,  and  his  assistants,  in  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Holland  ;  and  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  it  was  placed  in  a  shell  of  cedar 
wood,  made  by  Mr.  Busch,  agreeably  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's desire.  Her  Majesty  shortly  before  her  de- 
cease, speaking  of  the  practice  of  opening  the  body 
after  death,  said  she  saw  no  occasion  for  the  opera- 
tion in  her  case,  and  wished  it  not  to  be  done.  She 
also  begged  that  she  might  not  be  made  a  shew  of 
after  her  death.  "  There  has  been,"  she  observed, 
"  quite  enough  of  that  in  my  life-time;  besides, 
there  are  persons  who  kept  aloof  from  me  when 
alive,  who  may  have  no  objection  to  see  me  when 
dead,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  for  satisfying 
their  curiosity."  The  embalming,  therefore,  and 
the  ceremony  of  lying  in  state,  were  both  omitted. 

The  exterior  coffin  was  made  at  Messrs.  Bailey 
-and  Saunders',  in  Mount-street,  upholsterers  to  his 
Majesty.  Messrs.  France  and  Banting  were  the 
upholsterers  of  the  late  King. 

A  considerable  change  took  place  on  Thursday 
in  the  appearance  of  the  royal  corpse.  On  Wed- 
nesday nothing  could  exceed  the  calm  dignity  of 
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her  Majesty's  face.  The  following  day  that  gfa* 
dual  decomposition  took  place,  which,  considering' 
the  violence  of  her  Majesty's  disorder,  it  was  won- 
derful had  not  taken  place  sooner,  and  it  would  not 
have  been  possible  to  do  justice  to  her  fine  expres- 
sive countenance.  The  remains  were  consigned 
to  a  cedar  coffin,  and  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Anne 
Hamilton  alternately  remained  in  the  room,  thus 
showing  themselves  as  attentive  to  their  dead  as 
they  were  to  their  living  mistress. 

And  now  let  us  conclude  this  chapter  by  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  dying  behaviour  and  last 
moments  of  this  incomparable  and  illustrious  lady  ;• 
whose  life  had  been  almost  one  continued  scene  of 
unmerited  persecution.  In  viewing  the  death-bed 
scene  of  this  ill-fated  Queen,  some  slight  repetition 
of  expressions  will  be  unavoidable. 

The  noblest  panegyric  which  can  possibly  be 
made  on  the  royal  victim  of  slander  and  persecution 
is  to  record  her  behaviour  during  the  last  trying 
scene  of  her  existence.  When  her  Majesty's  illness 
first  assumed  a  serious  character,  Dr.  Holland  re- 
quested her  permission  to  send  for  another  physi- 
cian, observing,  that,  whatever  might  be  his  own 
individual  skill  and  attention,  yet  the  public  would 
necessarily  expect,  in  the  case  of  a  Queen,  that  every 
possible  aid  should  be  had  recourse  to.  Her  Ma- 
jesty answered,  with  a  smile,  to  the  following  effect : 
•^-"My  dear  Doctor,  do  what  you  please:  if  it  will 
be  any  relief  to  your  own  mind  to  call  in  assistance, 
do  so ;  but  do  not  do  it  for  my  sake  :  I  have  no  wish 
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to  live :  I  would  rather  die."  Indeed,  from  the  first 
moment  that  her  Majesty  was  assured  of  the  rery 
serious  nature  of  her  indisposition,  she  clung1  to  the 
assurance  with  joy  and  gratitude,  And  listened  with 
a  reluctant  ear  to  the  hopes  of  recovery  which  her 
physicians  held  out  to  her  from  time  to  time.  "Why 
do  you  wish  me  to  live  ?"  she  exclaimed  on  one  oc- 
casion in  the  early  part  of  her  illness,  "  life  to  me 
can  be  nothing  but  a  series  of  sorrows  and  persecu- 
tions :  I  shall  be  much  happier  in  another  world 
than  in  this/'  It  was  observed  that  she  desponded 
too  much  ;  that  public  opinion  was'  in  her  favour, 
and  would  make  amends  for  all  her  sufferings.  Her 
Majesty  asked,  "  what  public  opinion  had  dope  for 
her?"  ■  It  was  answered,  that  it  had  defeated  the 
latd  dreadful  attempt  to  ruin  her— the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties.  Her  reply  was  prompt  and  fijrra— 
"  What  am  I  the  better  for  the  failure  of  that  Bill  ? 
If  it  had  passed  I  should  have  been  degraded  ;  and 
what  is  my  situation  now  ?  I  have,  indeed,  the  empty 
title  of  Queen ;  but  am  I  Queen  of  England  ? 
Have  I  the  privileges,  the  power,  the  dignities  of  a 
Queen  of  England  ?  No,  no:  I  am  a  mere  private 
person — I  am  not  Queen  of  England." 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  by  posterity,  that  this 
declaration  of  the  Queen's  feelings  respecting  the 
situation  to  which  the  unceasing  persecutions  of  her 
enemies  had  reduced  her,  should  have  called  forth 
the  triumph  of.  her  bitter  assailants.  They  were 
retorted  upon  her,  as  if  she  had  really  reflected  on 
the  character  of  the  people  who  had  been  her  steady 
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supporters,  with  a  ferocity  of  the  most  hateful  kind. 
A  certain  Sunday  newspaper,  at  that  time  of  great 
circulation,  established  for  the  express  purpose  of 
making1  attacks  on  the  Queen,  repeated  these  dying 
declarations  of  an  indignant  and  insulted  Princess/ 
tfith  comments  of  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous 
natufe. 

On  the.  Friday,  the  symptoms  of  her  Majesty'* 
disorder  had  become  very  alarming,  and  the  physi- 
cians bad  scarcely  any  hope  of  her  recovery.     She 
received  the  announcement  of  her  danger  with  ad- 
mirable calmness  and  composure ;  and  shortly  after- 
wards proceeded  to  make  her  wilt,     f  here  was  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  about  her  after  she  had  signed  it, 
which  induced  Mr.  Brougham  to  express  a  hope 
that  she  felt  herself  easier  and  better.     Her  Ma- 
jesty answered,  "  Oh,  no,  my  dear  Mr,  Brougham, 
I  know  that  I  shall  die,  and  I  do  not  at  all  regret 
it"    Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  he  was  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  expected  her  Majesty  to  recover ;  but 
added,  that  the  step  she  had  just  taken  was  perfectly 
proper  in  case  of  accident.    Her  Majesty  persisted 
hi  saying  she  was  dying.   In  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, she  took  occasion  to  say — *'  I  do  not  know 
whether  1  shall  suffer  bodily  pain  in  dying,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  I  shall  quit  this  world  without 
regret:— I  have  no  great  reason  to  be  attached  to 
life.* 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  in  spite  of  some  fa- 
vourable symptoais,  which  inspired  the  physicians 
with  hope,  she  still  expressed  her  firm  conviction 
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that  she  should  die.     She  seemed  to  feel  pleasure 
in  talking  on  the  subject,  and  rejoiced  in  anticipat- 
ing her  release  from  trouble— her  escape  from  the 
malice  of  her  enemies.    She  said,  that  in  this  world, 
whether  in  England  or  abroad,  the  rancour  of  her 
persecutors  would  always  beset  her :  and  it  was  only 
in  another  world  she  could  look  for  peace  and  jus- 
tice. She  expressed  the  'deepest  regret  th?t  she  was 
so  little  able  to  reward  those  faithful  servants  who 
had  stood  by  her  in  her  difficulties;  but  hoped  that 
government  would  not  let  them  want.    She  declar- 
ed herself  warmly  grateful — and  hoped  her  grati- 
tude would  be  made  known — to  that  generous  por- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  whose  support  of  her 
had  been  most  steady  when  most  wanted,  and  who 
had  never  been  frightened  from  her  cause  either  by 
the  power  or  the  calumny  of  her  oppressors*  "  Eng- 
land," said  her  Majesty,  "  has  certainly  been  to  me 
a  land  of  sorrow  and  persecution,  but  I  know  how 
to  love  those  faithful  English  who  have  always  sym- 
pathized with  my  sorrow,  and  who  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  defeat  the  malice  of  my  persecutors." 
Ever  since  she  had  first  arrived  in  England  her  ene- 
mies bad,  by  plots  and  conspiracies,  endeavoured  to 
destroy  her:  "  and  at  last,"  said  her  Majesty,  "they 
have  destroyed  me  !  but  I  forgive  them :  I  die  in 
peace  with  all  mankind"*     Calling  the  servant, 

Mariette  Bron,  to  her  bed-side,  she  said,  "  Your 

- .  i  ♦ , . — _ —  "■■■-■■■'■ 

*  The  candid  reader  will,  perhaps,  pardon  the  author's  Canity  in 
giving  insertion  to  the  following  impromptu  on  raiding  this  remark- 
able declaration  of  the  late  Queen  : 
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sister,  Demont,   has .  done  me   great  injury :  her 
wickedness  has  been  very  great :  but  tell  her  that 


"  From  Brunswick's  gay  and  splendid  Court, 
**  Deceitful  statesmen  first  decoyed  me, 

"  To  be  of  England's  Prince  the  sport ; 

"  And  now  •  at  last  they  have  destroyed  me.' 

"  My  husband  took  me  to  his  arms, 
"  And  vow'd  he  would  have  none  beside  me  ; 

"  Then,  blighting  all  life's  pleasing  charms, 
'•  He  spurn'd — and  now  '  they  have  destroy'd  me  !' 

"  Betray'd — deserted— cast  ashore — 
.  "  Most  vilely  evVy  foe  beli'd  me ; 
"  Against  my  life  and  honour  swore, 

"And  now  '  at  last  they  have  destroy  'd  me.' 


"  What  though  with  mighty  fortitude, 

"  My  blameless  conscience  oft  supply'd  me, 
At  length,  attacks  so  fierce  and  rude 
Succeeded,  '  and  they  have  destroy'd  me  !' " 
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So  broken-hearted  Caroline, 

On  her  deserted  death-bed  sigh'd  ; 
Then,  with  a  feeling  all  divine, 

Her  bitterest  foes  forgave,  and  died  ! 

• 

Yet  'tis  not  so — though  in  the  grave, 

Her  martyr* d  frame  dissolves  to  clay, 
HE  who  alone  hath  pow'r  to  save, 

Will  crown  her  in  the  judgment  day. 

The  King  of  Heaven  is  kifid  and  just, 
And  in  "  that  day"  will  not  deride  her ; 

In  HIM  on  earth  she  put  her  trust 

'Gainst  those  who  would  have  oft  destroy *d  her. 

Then  sleep,  sweet  Caroline,  in  peace; 

And  on  thy  tomb  this  verse  be  seen : 
«*  Herb  envy  and  oppression  cease — * 

And  here  lies  England's  injured  Queen  !" 

*  The  following  is  the  ancient  inscription  over  the  family  vault 
of  the  Bruns wicks: 

"  Hie  fiitb  invidiam  persecution  is,  et  querela." 
Here  envy,  persecution,  and  complaining,  cease. 
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I  forgive  her-n-tell  her  that  with  my  dying  breath 
I  forgive  her  for  her  cruel  falsehoods."  All  who 
bad  an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  Majesty  were 
struck  with  the  glorious  trait  in  her  character,  that 
though  her  heart  was  evidently  broken  with  the 
*  recollection  of  the  deep  injuries  she  had  received, 
and  though  an  indelibly  strong  image  of  the  injus- 
tice of  her  enemies  was  always  present  to  her  mind, 
yet/ she  never  used  a  harsh  or  angry  expression 
against  any  individual:  she  freely  forgave  them 
all,  spoke  of  them  in  terms  of  pity,  and  even  made 
allowances  for  their  conduct  on  the  score  of  the 
weakness  and  frailty  of  human  nature. 

This  single  circumstance  speaks  volumes  to  the 
angelic  character  of  this  great  woman.  The  reader 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  horrid  falsehoods,  and 
cruel  baseness  of  .that  chief  of  ingrates,  Mademoi- 
selle Demont,  the  sister  of  Mariette  Bron.  A 
more  affecting  scene  can  hardly  be  conceived  than 
is  here  exhibited,  at  the  death-bed  of  the  Queen, 
with  the  sister  of  her  bitterest  enemy  kneeling  to 
receive  this  benign  sentence  of  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness, from  the  lips  of  the  most  illustrious,  and  yet 
the  most  ili-treated  Queen  in  Europe!  Mariette 
Bron  had  resided  under  tbe  same  roof  with  her 
royal  mistress  abroad j  sh€  had  been  witness  to 
some  of  those  very  transactions  alluded  to  by  her 
sister  on  the  Queen's  "  trial,"  and  must  have  known 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Demont's  statements.  Her 
Majesty  must  also  have  been  perfectly  conscious  of 
the  knowledge  which  this  young  woman  possessed 
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of  her  guilt,  had  any  guilt  existed ;  yet  she  calls  her 
to  her  bedside,  and  with  her  dying  breath,  as  it 
ware,  makes  a  last  appeal  to  her,  in  confirmation 
of  her  innocence 5  assuredly  this  was  not  the  con- 
duct of  a  guilty  person !  , 

On  Monday  night,  her  physicians  seemed  to  con- 
sider  her  Majesty  out  of  all  dagger :  she  was  in- 
formed of  their  opinion,  but  insisted  that  they  were 
mistaken,  adding,  she  felt  she  was  dying,  and 
thought  she  should  die  before  nine. o'clock  the  next 
evening.  It  is  not  improbable  that  her  Majesty 
thf  11  felt  the  symptoms  of  incipient  mortification. 
She  Sent  for  Mr.  Wilde,  who  was  in  attendance, 
ami  added  a  codicil  to  her  will,  relating  to  the  place 
of  her  interment.  Her  first  wi&b  was  to  he  buried 
ia  the  same  grave  with  her  beloved  daughter ;  but, 
added  she,  "  I  can  <have  little  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment will  grant  this  wish ;  I  desire,  therefore,  to  foe 
buried  in  the  same  vault  with  my  father  and  brother 
at  Brunswick."  Whe*  her  Majesty  had  signed  this 
codicil,  she  began  to  converse  at  considerable  length; 
with  Mr.  Wilde.  The  physicians,  fearing  that  con* 
versation  might  disturb  her,  wished  to  withdraw 
Mr.  Wilde  from  the  room,  and  that  gentleman, 
from  the  same  motive,  was  anxious  to  go,  but  her; 
Majesty  Jtegged  him  to  stay.  °  I  thank  my  phy- 
sicians," she  s*id,  "  for  their  kind  intentions  :  they 
mean  nothing  but  what  is  right,  but  they  do  not 
understand  my  character.  They  think  that  it  agi- 
tates  roe  to  talk  of  death  :  they  are  mistaken :  to 
me,  who  -have  little  pleasure  in  the  past,  and  «o 
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prospect  of  future  tranquillity  in  this  life,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  contemplate  my  approaching  death; 
and  why  may  I  not  speak  what  1  feel  ?"  All  these 
observations  were  made  with  such  sweetness  of 
manner  and  such  calmness  of  tone,  as  to  make  an 
impression  never  to  be  effaced  from  the  minds  of 
those  who  were  present. 

The  night  between  Monday  and  Tuesday  was 
passed  without  sleep,  owing*  it  is  believed,  to  that 
restless  anxiety  which  usually  accompanies  the  pro- 
cess of  mortification.  On  Tuesday  afternoon,  about 
one  o'clock,  she  again  sent  for  Mr.  Wilde  and  Hi*. 
Lushington,  and  again  conversed  on  her  usual 
topics.  Alluding  to  the  few  friends  who  had  re- 
mained constant  to  her  to  the  last,  and  for  whom 
she  expressed  the  most  grateful  regard,  she  took 
occasion  to  observe,  that  her  adversaries  had  put  in 
practice  two  ways  of  separating  worthy  people 
from  her  society :  one  was,  to  deter  them  from  vi- 
siting her,  by  propagating  the  most  atrocious  ca- 
himnies  against  her  and  them :  the  second  was, 
when  they  saw  her  surrounded  by  persons  of  ho- 
nour, to  endeavour,  by  anonymous  letters,  and  all 
means  in  their  power,  to  poison  her  mind  against 
them.  "  Against  the  first  mode  of  attack,9'  said 
her.  Majesty,  "I  could  have  no  help:  the  second 
plan  I  soon  detected,  and  therefore  defeated."  She 
then  again  adverted,  with  great  regret,  to  her  in- 
ability to  bestow  adequate  compensations  on  her 
servants,  or  remembrances  on  her  friends;  but  said 
services  and  kindnesses  were  deeply  written 
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on  her  heart.  Mr.  Wilde  then  left  her  for  some  time. 
About  four  o'clock  an  access  of  fever  came  on,  which, 
operating  upon  a  frame  already  almost  exhaust- 
ed, produced,  for  a  short  time,  a  greater  exultation 
of  spjrits  than  she  had  yet  manifested  :  during  this 
period,  she  expressed  herself  with  more  vehemence 
of  manner,  but  still  with  the  same  forbearance  of 
|ai?guage,  touching  the  cruel  conspiracies  of  her  in- 
veterate foes ;  bpt  the  fever  soon  subsided;  and  she 
jvecpvered  her  usual  gentle  tone,  her,  usual  calm  and 
firm  demeanour :  $t)e  was  again  all  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  A  drowsiness  then  caipe  on,  which 
lasted  till  pearly  eight  o'clock,  when  she  suddenly 
awoke,  and  observing  by  her  bed-side  Dr.  Holland, 
who,  during  her  illness,  had  often  expressed  a  hope 
of  her  recovery,  said,  with  a  smile  and  accent  of 
the  greatest  sweetness,  "  Well,  ipy  dear  Doctor, 
wjj&t  do  ypu  think  now  ?"  Her  Majesty  soon  af- 
terwards became  insensible,  but  remained  alive  for 
above  two  hours,  showing  by  her  breathing  a  vigour 
of  the  lupgs  and  of  the  bearjt  which  the  physicians 
said  exceeded  any  thing  they  had  ever  witnessed. 
At  length,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  ten,  her 
heroic  and  persecuted  spirit  fled  to  the  regions  of 
truth,  and  justice,  and  peace ! 

An  anxious  observer  of  the  state  of  her  Majesty's 
gM&d  in  the  latter  melancholy  period  of  her  life, 
transmitted  the  following  remarks  to  the  Editor  of 
the  Times  newspaper  : 

•"  She  has  fallen  the  victim  of  the  most  cruel  and 
unrelenting  persecution :  she  must  have  been  more 
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than  woman,  more  than  mortal,  not  to  have  felt  her 
wrongs;  she  was  a  heroine,  and  suppressed  them  ; 
alt  But  those  who  have  an  interest  to  say  otherwise, 
must  believe  and  affirm  that  she  literally  died  of 
grief;  for  the  disease  which  brought  her  to  the 
grave  was  occasioned  by  the  suppression  of  sorrow. 
Apparently  she  was  ever  the  gayest  of  the  company, 
the  life  of  the  house  she  made  so  happy,  by  her 
kindness,  and  affability.  She  would  not  that  even 
her  friends,  her  dearest  friends,  should  know  how 
much  she  suffered;  but  it  is  difficult  always  to  de- 
ceive the  anxious  eye  of  affection  and  devoted 
friendship;  and  those  who  were  most  with  her,  and 
knew  her  best,  saw  with  pain  that  her  spirits  were  all 
forced — .that  her  gaiety  was  not  that  of  the  heart — 
that  she  suffered  most  deeply,  and  felt  all  her  wrongs 
with  the  most  bitter  anguish,  the  more  heart-rend- 
ing that  she  would  not  admit  the  sympathy  of  friend- 
ship, for  she  would  never  own  her  grief }  yet,  some- 
times* when  to  a  casual  observer  she  appeared  to  be 
fully  engaged  at  any  amusement  she  was  fond  of; 
when  she  seemed  the  most  free  from  care  or  thought, 
those  who  watched  her  every  look  with  the  anxious 
eye  of  devoted  attachment  and  fidelity,  have  seen  the 
tear  of  silent  agony  steal  down  her  cheek  when  she 
thought  no  one  was  near  who  could  observe  that 
the  Queen  of  England  wept  at  the  cruelty  of  her 
malignant-enemies." 

The  same  sensible  journal  has  the  following  ob- 
servations in  the  number  for  August  the  11th,  1821. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Queen  died  of  a 
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broken  heart :  her  past  and  present  wrongs,  her  fu- 
ture prospect  uncheered  with  a  single  hope,  preyed 
acutely  on  her  spirits;  and  as  she  disdained  to  vent 
her  feelings  in  vulgar  complaint,  the  tortured  mind 
gradually  destroyed  its  frail  tenement*  She  felt  her 
life  so  great  a  burden,  owing  to  the  continued  per- 
secutions of  her  malignant  enemies,  that  she  court- 
ed Death  the  moment  she  saw  him  advancing"  to 
her  relief.  When,  on  the  Friday  previous  to  her 
dissolution,  a  delicate  intimation  was  given  her  on 
the  propriety  of  making  her  will,  she  seemed  to  hail 
with  joy  a  hint  which  is  usually  received  with  ter- 
ror: with  her  usual  quickness  she  caught  up  the 
idea  before  it  was  half  expressed,  and  said,  u  I  un- 
derstand  you  perfectly ;  I  am  quite  ready — send  for 
my  lawyers/'  She  spent  two  or  three  hours  in 
calmly  and  deliberately  giving  instructions  for  the 
will,  and  after  signing  it  with  a  firm  and  unhesitat- 
ing hand,  exclaimed  with  a  cheerful  smile,  "There, 
now  I  am  ready  to  die."  Her  Majesty  on  the  Sun- 
day expressed  a  wish  to  receive  the  sacrament,  but 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  being  restrained  by 
ecclesiastical  rules  from  performing  this  solemn  of- 
fice without  previously  consulting  his  principal,  the 
sacred  ceremony  was  postponed  till  the  next  day : 
her  Majesty  was  labouring  under  the  effects  of  me- 
dicine when  the  minister  called  on  Monday,  and  he 
departed  with  the  intention  of  attending  on  Tues- 
day; but  then,  on  account  of  her  Majesty's  severe 
relapse,  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to  disturb  her. 
A*  a  proof  of  that  suppressed  grief  which  we  have 
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mentioned  as  the  great  cause  of  her  Majesty's  ill- 
ness, we  can  state  on  authority*  that  hnany  nights 
previous  to  the  last  attack,  her  Majesty  had  no  sleep. 
The  female  attendant  who  slept  in  the  room  noticed 
her  restlessness,  but  her  Majesty,  with  a  disdain  that 
was  natural  to  her  of  weak  and  useless  complaining, 
never  mentioned  the  circumstance.  A  few  hours, 
however,  before  her  death,  she  observed  to  a  faith- 
fill  female  attendant:  *  The  doctors  do  not  under- 
stand my  malady:  it  is  here  (laying  her  hand  upon 
her  heart)  ;  but  I  will  be  silent :  my  lips  shall  never 
make  it  known:  injustice  and  cruelty  have  tri- 
umphed.9 " 

-    The  following  is  a  corrfect  transcript  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's will :  * 

Tnis  is  tile  last  Will  and  'Testament  of  me,  Caroline,  Queen-con- 
i       sort  of  the  united  'kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;— 

-  I  revoke  all  former  wills, 

I  constitute  and  appoint  Stephen  Lushing  ton,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
and  Thomas  Wilde,  Esq.  barrister  at  law,  trustees  and  executors 
of  this  my  will. 

In  execution  of  all  powers  given  me  by  the  will  of  my  late  mo- 
ther, Augusta  Duchess  of  Bruhswick-Lunenburgh,  I  appoint,  limit, 
give,  devise,  and  bequeath,  to  my  said  trustees  all  my  right,  title, 
arid  interest  under  the  said  will,  and  also  all  the  rest  of  my  pro- 
perty, real  and  personal,  debts  and  effects,  of  whatsoever  nature  or 
kind  soever,  and  wheresoever  situate,  upon  trust  to  receive  and  col- 
lect the  same;  and  when  collected,  convert  into  money,  and  invest 
it  at  their  discretion  in  the  funds  of  the  united  kingdom,  or  other- 
wise; and,  upon  further  trust,  to  pay  the  principal  of  the  whole  of 
the  said  trust  property  to  William  Austin,  who  has  been  long  tin- 
der ray  protection,  On  his  attaining  the  age  of  21  years;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  to  pay  the  interest  and  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  to  them  may  seem  meet,  towards  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  the  said  William  Austin :  And  I  do  declare  that 
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my  mki  trustees  and  executors  shall  not  be  chargeable  is  respect- 
of  the  default  of  each  other,  or  of  any  agent  employed  by  them  or 
either  of  theft),  but  ouly  for  their  own  respective  receipts,  acts,  and 
wHfalde&ults.  I  also  give  and  beqaeath  to  my  said  executors,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  their  will  and  pleasure,  all  and  every 
my  doduosents,  manuscripts,  papers,  writings,  and  memoranda, 
wheresoever  being  at  the  time  Of  my  death. 

CAROLINE,  R.  (Seal) 
Signed,  sealed,  and  published  this  3d  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  1821,  at  Brandenburgh  House,  in  the  presence  of 
H.  BROUGHAM,      THOS,  DENMAN, 
HENRY  HOLLAND,  M.  D.       HOOD. 


.at  i  .I  in 


Thkt  m  a  Codicil  to  my  Will,  dated  this  3d  day  of  August: 

I  give  aH  iny  clothes  here  and  in  Italy  to  Mariette  Brou.  I 
direct  that  a  particular  box,  by  me  described,  be  sealed  with  ray 
seal,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Obichim,  of  Colman  Street,  merchant? 
add  I  acknowledge  that  1  owe  him  4,300/.  I  wish  that  govern* 
meat  Would  pay  the  15,000/.  the  price  of  my  house  in  South  Aud- 
ley  Street.  I  desire  to  be  buried  in  Brunswick.  I  leave  my  coach 
to  Stephen  iAishiogton,  my  executor ;  my  landaulet  to  John  Hie- 
nfrnymus* 
Witnesses,  CAROLINE,  R. 

HOOD,        H.  BROUGHAM, 

f .  DENlilAtt,  HENRY  HOLLAND,  M.  Di 
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This  is  a  Codicil  to  my  last  Will : 

I  give  to  John  Hieronymus  and  Mariette  Bron  all   my  bed 
and  table  linen,  which  has  already  been  used.     I  give  to  Louis 
Bischi,  the  sum  of  1000/.  and  an  annuity  of  150/.  per  annum,  pay- 
able  half  yearly.  I  give  the  large  picture  of  myself  and  late  daugh- 
ter to  the  Cardinal  Albano.    The  half  length  picture  of  myself  to 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton.     I  give  the  picture  of  myself,  which  is  a 
copy  of  that  given  to  the  city  of  London,  to  my  executor,  Stephen 
LtohingUnk    There  are  two  pictures  remaining,  of  which  I  be* 
<IP**&  to  the  Marquis  Antaldi,  that  which  he  shall  choose ;  and 
the  remaining  one  to  William  Austin.  1  give  to  the  Viscount  and 
Viscountess  Hood,  500/.  each.     I  have  already  given  to  John 
Hmtafytmts  one  carriage.  I  also  give  him  the  other  open  carriage. 
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:.?$$*  a^6-  ?9:  speak  $  the  #$*$#$  -*$b  fSlip*P^I^- 

sjtands  at  the.  Ba^.  where  the  bes^pf,,q£{i^j*?JI 
jcetpbl^  jo  »ppt ar,  aud.yvh.ere  »« i  £Ogry.$«;wssi<^s 
«flpqrig  her  suriviving  feJlo,w-^Qrt^,.  .^  4Mbe 

,  ■*  v 

slightest  degree  aflfoct  ^ ^decision  wbiclr  «wt  Jfce 
„  ju^t*  but jy b$$}+  we  tbqavbly j  hop^  wj^l  tye,  j^r$ifo& ! 
Jlp  Jthe^e  sentjiiitfnte  we  sincerely  join  ^it^tha umt 
flflffdial  friejpfls  pf  ;tbe  late  Queen*  wM  :Pb*JMG*- 
:^!R&  ^  te^W.-^u^  if  ;we  ar0i«jv^:.«Qm|HU|(M 
<^in  totMv^  tq  occijrreuc^ 
we  differ  widely  from  them,  jn  opini^r^c/cu*  r$noas 
of  which  w$  depiie? at£<d Jthe  puf^lic^  be^Qrerit  |^^k 
$l*ce»  ajud  iaa^ntedit  a^t^jw^rd^. ,  ;w,  l{;.(  .c,,«>.rf 
"  May  we  not  believe  that  ©n§  motive  with  £ta 
Queen  herself  for  bar  fqneral  directions^  was  to 
avoid  all  occasion  of  drsputaor^QU^U  to  those  who 
survived  her?  .  On, too  many  occasions during  her 
life,  had  «h|e  b,eep  made  by, others,  the  pretence  ioy 
quarrels  and  disagreements;  and  the  approach  of 
death  may,  perbaps,*  have  impressed  &e?  with  the 
wish  not  wdy  oC. dying  in  peace  .with  others,  hut 
of  perpetuating  pea,ce  among  theui  after  she  herself 
was  laid  in  the  grave.  . 
.  "  Our  own  observation,  for  3  cjwisiderahle  time 
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past,  has  taught  us,  that  the  animosities  formerly 
engendered  by  the  very  name  of  the  Queen  were 
rapidly  sinking1  into  oblivion.  For  our  own  part, 
oar  readers  will  bear  us  witness  that  we  have  done 
nothing*  whatever  to  keep  those  animosities  alive. 
We  purposely  withheld  oar  hand  on  many  occasions 
when  we  might  have  been  justified  in  severe  remark. 
We  declined  this  challenge  of  the  factious  journals 
to  enter  into  painful  discussions,  "We  kept  silence; 
yea,  even  from  good  words  p  and  it  can  be  no  dif* 
ficnlty  for  us  to  show  the  same  indulgence  to  this 
illustrious  ladv  when  dead,  with  which  we,  for  so* 
vtral  months,  treated  her  while  living,  In  these 
views  we  trust  we  shall  be  joined  by  the  great  bulk 
of  the  community.  The  good  sense  of  the  nation 
dictates  a  general  agreement  in  the  sentiments  of 
loyalty  and*  concord,  and  it  is  in  vain  that  a  few 
factious  or  malevolent  writers  labour  to  reanimate 
dissension,  after  its  cause  has  been  removed  by  the 
will  of  Providenoe." 

Another  morning  paper,  the  "  Morning  Post/' 
which  had  not  long  before  given  a  tolerably  intelli- 
gent hint  that  even  the  martyrdom  of  the  Queen 
would  be  no  undesirable  event,  thus  writes  concern- 
ing her: 

"  The  awful  hour  is  past,  and  her  Majesty  is  no 
more.  An  illness  short  in  its  duration,  but  attended 
with  acute  suffering,  has  terminated  a  life  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  continuance  of  many  years. 
The  lofty  spirit  which  panted  so  lately  for  an  earth* 
ly  crofrii,  has  now  appeared  before  that  unerring 
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Tribunal,  whose  approbation  is  a  crown  of  immor- 
tality and  glory.  May  that  apptebdtiof*  not  have 
been  wiihholden  \'j  May  thfeTfewday&iof  bodily  an*- 
guish  allowed  t6  the  illn$tribu»;  victim  hare  been 
granted  in  mercy  and"  u^d  in  w>tedQm4*  May  thfey 
hare  contributed  to  *  the*  eternal- Walth  <rfthe 
Spirit,  by  detachirtg^  it  from  wordly 4htngs  iaud 
teaching  it  to  know  and  regi<et  wordlytfrrors !  ''Frail 
as  we  are,  repentance  is  our  most  useful  viftiiev  for 
it  is  that  which  our  numerous  •failings  call  into 
almost  incessant  action.  But  it  is  chiefly  at  our 
departure  from  this  troubled  scene*  that  it  is  im- 
portant her  influence  should  be  felt*  -It  unlocks 
the  fountains  of  the  heart,  and  teaches  us  to  seek 
no  longer  for  human  praise  attd  admiration,  but  for 
that  pardon  which  is  only  granted  to  those  who  own 
in  humbleness  and  prayer  the  follies  and  errors  of 
mortality.  May  such  a  disposition  have  visited  aqd 
soothed  the  last  mo&ents  of  the  sufferer,  whose 
sudden  removal  from  the  grandeurs  of  earth  it  is 
our  painful  duty  to  record.  Whatever  may  have 
been  her,  wanderings,  they  were  not  all  her  own. 
Treacherous  friends  and  evil  advisers  profited  by 
the  weakness  of  a  heart,  naturally  warm,  and  led 
its  possessor  into  acts*  which  her  own  unbiassed 
judgment  might  never  have  contemplated.  Per- 
verted rather  perhaps  than  perverse,  she  became 
the  instrument  of  men  whom  she  ought  to  have  de- 
spised and  condemned.  To  her  they  would  grant 
no  peace.  Careless  how  they  sported  with  her 
feelings  and  her  character,  they  compelled  her  to 
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subject  heuself  to  mortifications  which  necessarily 
impaired  her  healthy  if  they  did  not  ultimately  ton- 
tribute  to  the  destruction  of  her  life.  They  had 
been  her  deUtders^they  have  now  proved  her  as- 
sassit»J'  Peace;  therefore,  to  the  manes  of.  their 
rictiui !  Whatever  may  have  been  our  feeling*, 
and  stronger  still  than  feelings— our  convictions, 
when  we  witnessed  the  errors  of  her  course,  they 
shall  be  buried  m  her  grave.  She  has  now  ren- 
dered up  her  last  account  at  that  awful  tribunal  to 
whose  bar  we  too  are  all  hastening.  She  is  there- 
fore no  longer  an  object  foi;  human  justice.  •  If  we 
cannot  altogether  forget,  we  are  most  willing  to 
forgive.  Let  the  past  be  only  remembered- asf  a 
guide  for  the  future,  Trusting  in  the  mercy -^f 
Heaven  for  giving  peace  to  the  departed,  let  us 
abjure  all  those  asperities  and  divisions  which  her 
presence  amongst  u$  had  occasioned.  -  Let  us  join  at 
last,  as  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  do,  in  the 
strictest  bonds  of  patriotism  and  loyalty,  and  her 
disembodied  spirit,  now  superior  to  the  weaknesses 
of.  humanity,  will  consider  that  union  as  the  most 
grateful  tribute  that  we  could  pay  to  her  memory." 
Disclaiming  the  spirit  of  party,  these  writers  it 
is,  clear  still  kept  alive  that  spirit  by  the  falsest  in- 
sinuations,  and  the  most  cru£l  allusions  to  the  great 

-  and  almost  peculiar  necessity  of  "  repentance"  in 
the  Queen  !  Yet  here,  the  writer  sepms  to  acquit 
the  late  Queen  of  every  thing  besides  those  com- 

i  inon  errors  and  frailties  to  which  even  good  men 
and  vyomen  are  ever   liable  ;  .and  even   these  are 
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palliated.  by    attributing  t)i£vr  9^uis^xta  the  fead 
arfvjpfee  to.  which,  the$;?ay>4he >fy^en  wag  *ub- 

" ;  The  Sua,  7  ,.ap  ^uiflg^apeiv topg  a»  warkable 
for,  its,  ad  mi  rati  911,  of  ev$ry ^hjpg  ^jd  ^ud  ^chw,  by 
the  minister,  thus  epprossg?:  itself  ;fr*v    ,   . ,; 0  . ,.  . 

l".  The  .Queen,  has  at  le«gth»pa,id * itofr  gr»a*  vdebt 
of  mortality,  and  it  must  fee  c^pMlatogy^^i^eryr 
Imuran  heart  to  koow  that  her  bodily  sufferings 
w^jje .  not  severe.  WJbatever  w.ere  her  qrrogrs,  and 
erijor^  are  inseparable  frpnv  human  nature,  in  a U 
ranks  and  conditions,  they  should  now  fee  treated 
with  that.  lepUy  which  human  frailty  has  reason  to * 
hopait  vyiU  ex peri^nc^  f^UQ  the  Power  that  peae* 
trat$s  iatp  ^11  our  motives,  and  will  assuredly  blend 
n^rcj  with  justip^  Jt  is  nfiw  time  to  put  an  end 
to  ^1)  eoatrpver^ies  fespect^ng  her  character  *ud 
conduit*  Her  advocates  should  pay  the  tribute  of 
respect  to  her  memory,  without  recurring  to  topics 
intended  to,,  provoke  those  who  entertain  opposite 
opinion*.  If  those  who  belie? e  that  the  charges 
against  frer  wore  well  foondpd ,  were  really  actuated 
by  moral  principles,,  they  will  not  be  irritated  by 
any  reflections  which  may  be  thrown  on  them  by 
her  friends  and  admirers.  Ail  party  feelings 
should  be  buried  with  her  in  the  grave.  More  al- 
lowance should  be  made  for  those  who  are  placed 
in  such  situations  as  afford  them  all  human  enjoy- 
ments,  than  for  people  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of 
life,  They  have  all  the  means  of  luxury  at 
command :  the  indulgence  of   the  passions  meets 


with  little  if  any  t)ppo^itrbn,  thfey  are  courted  and 
flattered*  by  artifice  and  interest,  and  the  syco- 
phants of  power  gratify  their  own  pride  by  adini- 
nisterirtg'ttitttf'pttde  ofthosfeto  whom  they  pay  the 
homage  of  servility.  If  we  inlay  presume  to  advert 
to  our  own  condOct  during  the  lamentable  diseu»- 
9ttH9*whfcfi  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
distorted  *th#  tdtrtitry  at  largte,  we  may  fairly  say, 
that  "W^lForbdfe  to  express  our  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings u  port  the  melancholy  sabject,  and  left  all  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  arid  the  judgment  of 
mankind'.  'Bttt  an  avf ful  termination  has  at  length 
taken  fritted,  and  none  bat  the  most  illiberal  natures 
wrll  atterbpt  to  revive  a  subject  so  distressing.  We 
doubt  not  that  the  remains  of  her  Majesty  will  re* 
ceive  the  full  honours  suitable  to  her  elevated  rank, 
and  that  alt  humane  and  virtuous  minds  will  join 
with  oh  in  saying  on  this  occasion — Requiescat  in 
Pace!" 

"  The  Courier,* *  another  evening  paper  of  great 
repute  amongst  the  Queen's  enemies,  and  at  that 
time  principally  under  the  direction  of  a  gentle* 
man,  well  known  in  the  literary  world  as  an  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  a  good  and  useful  writer, 
is  somewhat  more  blunt  and  honest  in  its  remarks^ 
Little  is  said  about  the  late  Queen's  character ;  the 
writer  confining  himself  principally  to  a  justifica- 
tion of  his  own  conduct  during  her  Majesty's  per* 
secutions :  "  We  have,"  says  he,  "  this  day  to 
announce  the  not  unexpected  death  of  her  Majestayjl 
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which -'-'took  plate'  last  Wight    eft  ^B^tid^ftht*g(i 
House,  abotit  half-past  tteti;     '    >  ?    * . /*  .«*u* 

"  a  We'will  not 'affecfc  fetfwttibtfs  Which*  toe  Ub  rart 
feel ;  but  tfre  caH  truFyv  aflfefct"tf  hat  '-ire  &>  fee*,  upon 
this  obfcasiofi,  that  which  'ill  Minds  dSxpet^etftie 
Wlwh  the  griiv^  closfes  bver  ini%  who,  when  living*, 
failed  to  inspire  i^speiftand  estefetf*.  The  opmiims 
WMcH  it '#is  otlf  pubTie  duty  to  eapHeas  6thet<M& 
jfesty's  coMdbdt^  and  Which  fcpruftg  frhin  as  deepty 
robtetl^a  icdtivibtibn  of  their  truthy  a&  ever  filled /kbe 
brea&  of  rrtah,  are  nbt  indeed  changed  >by  her 
death— bit  they  are  for  ever  silenced.  Ha<l  we 
the  Same  task  to  perform  again,  we  would  aefain 
perform  it  with  the  same  fearless  disregard  of  ciwiV 
sequences.  '  ■  .♦■-*■•  •."••■• 

"  We  owe  this  declaration  to  ourselves.  As- 
sailed  by  calumnies,  by  abuse,  and  by  menaces  of 
every  description  ;  by  the  imputation  of  motives 
which  we  never  felt,  and  the  supposition  of  objects 
which  we  scorned ;  still,  however,  we  wrote  what 
we  thought ;  ^exposed  falsehoods  wherever  we  found 
them,  and  unmasked  the  designs  of  faction,  as  often 
as  we  considered  them  dangerous.  It  was  impos- 
sible, in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  that  this  course 
could  be  pursued  without  engendering  those  en- 
mities which  we  have  experienced. 

"  Our  hostility  to  her  Majesty  was  upon  public 
grounds  alone — upon  grounds  which,  in  our  esti- 
mation,  left  no  honest  choice.  There  was  only  one 
path.     It  would  be  superfluous  now  to  insist  upon 
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facts  that  are. as  notorious  and  familiar,  as  that  the 
sun  is  in  the  heavens,  when  (lis  heams  shine  upon 
us.  Her  Majesty,  unfortunately  ^suffered  her  name, 
ber  cause,  and  her  influence  tpbe  identified  with  the 
designs  of  a  party  in  this  country,  which,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  her  arrival  was  formidable  enough  to  inspire 
rational  alarm.  After,  her  arrival,  that  party  bestirred 
themselves  with  renewed  vigour,  and  with  increased 
activity.  Her  Majesty's  name  and  cause  were  in- 
voiced,  by  its  leaders,  and  not  disavowed,  by  her- 
self. Unless,  therefore,  we  had  abandoned  pur 
principles— or  done  worse— retained  them,  and 
shrunk  from  their  assertion,  we  were  necessarily 
opposed  to  her  public  conduct.  But  we  could,  not 
do  the  one,  and  we  disdained  to  do  the  other.  The 
ooly  thing  that  remained,  therefore,  was  to  be  at 
our  post,  and  discharge  an  arduous,  and  we  will 
add  a  painful,  duty. 

"  That  duty  is  now  terminated,  and  feeling  as 
we  do  that  her  Majesty  can  no  longer  be  made  the 
instrument  of  meditated  mischief,,  we  bury  in  her 
grave  every  sentiment  that  can  derogate  from  her 
memory ." 

"  Thou  can'st  not  say  that  /did  it,"  is  visible 
enough  in  all  these  extracts  from  the  ministerial 
joornals.  They  first  attacked  the  Queen  with  un- 
paralleled asperity ;  and  afterwards,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  their  base  efforts  to  break  the  heart  of  an 
innocent  female,  turned  round  and  cried,  peace :  we 
most  not  be  blamed— all  ought  now  to  be  forgot- 
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ten,'  and  forgiven/'     Posterity  will  neither  forget 
nor  forgive  this  outrage. 

The  Queen's  enemies,  probably  feeling  that  they 
had  already  proceeded  against  their  victim  beyond 
forgiveness,  seemed  determined,  in  the  madness  of 
desperation,  to  push  matters  still  further  {  and  to 
show,  that  those  who  could  wage  war  against  her 
very  soul,  whilst  it  animated  her  earthly  frame,  by 
denying  her  the  prayers  of  the  church,  for  it  is 
presumed  they  attached  some  religious  importance 
to  their  prayers,  could  stoop  to  offer  indignities  to 
that  frame  itself,  now  that  its  vivifying  principle 
had  taken  its  flight  to  the  mansions  of  undisturbed 
repose — 

*'  Far  from  a  world  of  grief  and  shi, 

With.  God  eternally  shut  in!"  < 

Their  conduct,  as  it  was  justly  observed  by  a  spi* 
rited  public  writer  of  the  day,  was  at  least  con- 
sistent ;  for  they  not  only  insulted  the  memory  of 
the  Queen  herself,  but  pursued  the  same  vexa- 
tious conduct  towards  h  e  representatives. 

'The  Queen  had  ordered  in  her  will,  that  h$r 
body  should  be  removed  in  three  days  after  her  de* 
parture.  It  is  always  understood,  that  the  ex- 
ecutors of  a  deceased  person  should  endeavour, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  to  fulfil  the  desires,  or  execute 
the  wish,  both  as  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter,  of  the 
testamentary  document  signed  by  the  deceased, 
empowering  them  so  to  act  after  the  death  of  the 
signer.     If,  therefore,  a  person  on  his  or  her  death- 
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iW  $h*tt:*hrect  something;-  to  be  done  which,  >aet 
cording  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  wftl,  it  is  after- 
wards tfbjind  ^arinrt'oeqnsistently  be  doife,  they 
i*y£:tbniyi  *to * comu It  their  own  jodgmenU  liow  to 
bctssQlnsita  titome  as  nearly  as  may  be  to  the  spirit 
rf  tha  wHtr  krro^fflg*  tbeprevio»s  character  of  4hb 
liafcdased^fthey  are  so  to  act  as  they  are  convinced 
tUeiFifiiehc^ijMonki  himself  act  under  a  reverse  of 
cirennratanbes,'       ,   '    ,;   -       :   -  • 

r/flEWs  principle  appears  to  have  been  admitted  on 
alldbftridj&^fTbeKing?$  ministers,  thinking-  proper 
t4r(hdce<; upon  themselves  the  management  of  tbe 
fimfaeaiy  ^without  very  carefully  consulting  tbe- wishes 
of  the  executors,  were  for  having  the  body  removed 
on  the  Monday  after  the  Queen's  decease ;  but  that 
was  found  impracticable'/  The  letter  of  the  will, 
therefore,  was  of  necessity  disregarded.  They  had, 
consequently,  next  to  consult  their  own  minds,  and 
sober  reason,  what  would  the  Queen  herself  have 
wished  to  be  done,  could  she  have  foreseen  the  im- 
practicability of  this  part  of  her  declared  wish: 
why,  most,  assuredly,  that  her  body  should  be  re- 
moved as  speedily  as  possible,  consistently  with  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  her  friends  and  imme- 
diate representatives.  The  following  observations, 
from  the  journal  above  alluded  to,  are  so  strictly 
in  point  that  I  cheerfully  transcribe  them : 

.*'  The  conduct  of  the  Queen's  enemies  is  at  least 
consistent:  every  paltry  slight  and  mortification 
that  could  suggest  themselves  to  petty  minds  were 
inflicted  on  her  in   her  life-time;   and  the  same 
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vexatious   conduct   is  now   pursued  towards  her 
deceased  Majesty's  representatives.     The  Queen's 
household  and  her  executors  complain  with  great 
justice*of  the  indecent  hurry  with  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  send  away  her  Majesty's  remains.     It  was 
at  first  required  that  the  body  should  be  moved  on 
Monday,  but  this  was  represented  to  be  absolutely 
impossible.     After  a  delay  of  one  day  for  t!he  re- 
moval had  been  obtained  with  much  difficulty,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  procession  should  be  only  two 
'days  on  the  road,  and  that  the  embarkation  should' 
take  place  on  the  second  day.     As  the  distance  of 
Harwich  from  Hammersmith  is  not  less  than  80 
miles,  it  is  evident  that  the  journey  cannot  be  per- 
formed in  two  days,  except  in  that  precipitate  pace 
which  is  never  adopted  even  at  the  funeral  of  the 
meanest  individual.     And  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  haste  ?     The  unworthy  excuse  offered  by 
Government  is,  that  it  was  the  Queen's  own  wish 
to  be  removed  in  three  days:  as  if  her  Majesty 
could  have   wished  that   her   remains   should   be 
hurried  away  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
decorum,  even  of  the  most  common  funeral;  as  if, 
in  fact,  she  meant  any  thing  more  than  that  she 
should  be  removed  with  all  reasonable  speed  from  the 
land  of  those  persecutors  who  she  felt  would  not 
allow  her  to  sleep  in  the  same  grave  with  her  be- 
loved daughter.     No  :  the  real  reason  of  all  this 
haste  is,  that  every  .day  previous  to  the  funeral  is  a 
day  lost  to  the  festivities  of  Dublin  :  the  moment 
body   is   embarked    is   to   be  considered  the 
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completion  of  her  obsequies,  and  the  late  Queen 
will  then  be  as  though  she  had  never  existed  :  the 
fleetest  messengers — perhaps  the  telegraph — will 
be  employed  to  convey  the  news  to  Dublin  :  and 
the  generous  Irish  (as  they  call  themselves)  will 
receive  the  first  tidings  of  the  embarkation  of  her 
Majesty's  remains  from  the  shores  of  England  as 
the  signal  for  joyous  festivity  and  unbounded  re- 
velry :  so  rapturous  will  be  their  sympathy  with  a 
living  King,  so  judicious  their  forgetfulness  of  a 
dead  Queen. 

"  One  serious  inconvenience  arising  to  the  exe- 
cutors from  the  precipitation  with  which  the  re-, 
moval  of  her  Majesty's  remains  is  to  be  effected, 
is,  that  the  executors  have  no  time  to  obtain 
the  slightest  intelligence  whether  any  and  what 
arrangements  are  made  on  the  other  side  the  water, 
to  convey  the  body  from  Stadt  to  Brunswick.  As 
Stadt  is  within  the  Hanoverian  territory,  commu- 
nications have  taken  place  with  Baron  Best,  the 
Charge  d?  Affaires  in  the  absence  of  Count  Munster, 
on  the  subject:  but  there  will  be,  of  course, 
scarcely  any  time  to  prepare  a  ceremonial  suited  to 
the  occasion,  before  the  funeral  escort  from  Eng- 
land will  reach  its  destination." 

The  following  extraordinary  correspondence  will 
throw  some  light  on  this  subject : 

LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON  AND  LADY  HOOD  TO 

MR.  HOBHOUSE. 

,     The  Ladies  in  attendance  on  her  late  Majesty  the  Queen  feel  it 

incumbent  oil  them  to  state  to  Mr.  Hobhoase,  that  having  only 
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received  intimation  this  day,  at  four  o'clock  in  Hie  afternoon,  of 
the  necessary  preparations  to  make  for  the  mourning,  they  find  it 
impossible  to  complete  the  dresses  requisite  before  Tuesday  night. 

Unless  the  time  until  Wednesday  morning  is  allowed  for  the 
removal  of  her  late  Majesty's  remains,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and 
Lady  Hood  will  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  attend  the  funeral. 

Brandenburgh  House,  Saturday  night,  Aug.  11. 


MR.  HOBHOUSE  TO  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON  AND 

LADY  HOOD. 
Mr.  Hobhouse  has  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note  ad- 
dressed to  him  last  night  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Lady 
Hood,  from  whence  he  is  surprised  to  learn  that  the  intention  of 
moving  the  late  Queen's  remains,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  con- 
formity with  the  wish  expressed  in  her  Majesty's  will,  should 

i 

have  been  so  recently  communicated  to  their  Ladyships;  the 
anxiety  of  the  King's  servants  to  carry  that  wish  into  effect 
having  been  expressed  to  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde  on  Wed- 
nesday, and  at  every  subsequent  interview,  and  those  gentlemen 
having  yesterday  stated  that  there  would  be  no  obstacle  to  the 
removal  of  the  corpse  on  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  Hobhouse  will 
lose  no  time  in  dispatching  their  Ladyships'  note  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, and  will  communicate  his  Lordship's  answer  at  the  earliest 
moment. 

Grosvenor-place,  Aug.  12,  half  past  8,  p.  m. 

To  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  Lady  Hood. 


MR.  HOBHOUSE  TO  LADY  ANNE  HAMILTON  AND 

LADY  HOOD. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  presents  his  compliments  to  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
'  ton  and  Lady  Hood,  and  is  directed  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  apprise' 
their  Ladyships,  that  the  order  for  the  removal  of  her  Majesty's 
remains  on  Tuesday  is  irrevocable.  Their  Ladyships  must  be 
aware,  that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  it  is  extremely  frequent  for 
persons  who  are  to  attend  the  interment  to  follow  after  the  proces- 
sion has  proceeded  far  on  its  route ;  and  it  is  presumed,  that  if  * 
their  Ladyships  should  unfortunately  not  be  entirely  prepared  on 
Toesday  morning,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  this  course  being 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion. 
Whitehall,  August  12,  \  p.m. 
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LADY  HOOD  TO  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL, 
My  Lord, 

Though  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  acquaintance, 
I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  I  feel  to  address  you,  not  as  the 
Minister  of  this  country,  but  I  wish  -to  speak  to  your  heart :  and 
I  am  not  without  the  hope  of  inspiring  you.  with  sympathy  on  this 
most  interesting  and  awful  subject.  1  have  often,  my  Lord,  heard 
you  highly  spoken  of.  Some  time  ago  I  was  acquainted  with  a 
lady  who  was  either  nearly  allied  to  you,  or  the  late  Lady  Liver- 
pool. Her  sentiments  of  your  good  principles  inspire  me  with 
hope  that  you  will  act  up  to  that  excellent  monitor  within  every 
one's  breast — "  To  do  as  they  would  he,  done  by."  Why,  my 
Lord,   is  her  Majesty's  funeral  thus  indecently  hurried  P     Mr. 

obhouse  replied  to  a  note  written  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  and 
myself-"  Because  it  *as  the  Queen's  request  in  her  will."  This 
is,  I  believe,  the  first  and  only  request  of  her  Majesty's  that  ever 
has  been  complied  with.  And  allow  me,  my  Lord,  to  put  another 
question  to  you — Why  is  there  to  be  a  guard  of  honour  appointed 
to  attend  her  funeral,  which  honour  Wa*  never  given  to  her  during 
ber  life  ?  If  such  is  persisted  in,  I  foresee  much  mischief,  and  I 
fear  bloodshed.  The  people  have  ever  been  her  Majesty's  only 
friends ;  suffer  them  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  affection  to  their 
beloved  and  injured  Queen,  without  being  interrupted  by  the  mi- 
litary. I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  her  Majesty  for  the 
last  five  months  through  immense  crowds,  and  not  a  single  acci- 
dent has  ever  occurred.  Why,  my  Lord,  is  the  corpse  to  be 
carried  out  of  the  direct  road  to  disappoint  the  people  P  For 
Heaven's  sake  revoke  this  sentence;  the  evil  of  it  exceeds  all 
calculation.  I  have,  my  Lord,  been  the  companion  of  the  Queen 
for  the  last  five  months ;  my  previous  knowledge  of  her  good  and 
estimable  qualities  alone  induced  me  to  accept  this  situation,  and 
from  seeing  her  deserted  by  all  her  former  associates  and  friends. 
And  I  can  with  truth  assure  you,  that  not  even  her  bitterest 
enemy  could  censure  her  Majesty's  conduct;  and  her  death-bed, 
my  Lord— that  awful  moment  to  which  we  are  all  approaching — 
is  an  example  to  all  living.  She  died  in  peace,  I  do  believe,  with 
all  tbe  world,  and  during  her  illness  frequently  said,  "  Je  ne  sais 
si  en  mourant  j'aurai  a  suffrir  des  douleurs  physiques,  mais  je 
puis  vous  assurur  que  je  quitterai  Is,  vie  sans  regrets ;"  and  she 
desired  her  female  attendant,  Brunette,  to  assure  her  sister  Demont 
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that  she  had  forgiven  her.  [  have  one  more  appeal  to  make  to 
your  Lordship ;  and  first  I  will  ask  you  why  the  funeral  of  the  l 
Queen  of  England  should  be  so  much  more  hurried  than  that  for 
your  Lordship's  late  wife?  that  event  proves  your  Lordship's 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  the  Queen  will  not  have  been  dead  a  week 
till  after  ten  o'clock  next  Tuesday  night;  therefore,  I  trust  your 
heart  will  dictate  the  same  degree  of  outward  respect,  if  not  love, 
for  your  Queen.  And  now,  my  Lord,  I  have  only  to  say,  that  I 
have  been  surprised  at  the  interruption  to  the  tranquillity  of  this 
house  by  a  show  of  mourning — the  having  a  part  of  this  house 
hung  with  black,  which  cannot  be  completed  before  Monday  night, 
if  so  soon,  and  the  proceeding  has  only  been  interrupted  this  day 
(Sunday),  during  the  time  her  Majesty's  domestic  chaplain  per- 
formed the  Church  service.  I  trust,  my  Lord,  yon  will  not  order 
her  Majesty's  funeral  before  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next.  I 
will  only  add,  my  Lord,  that  every  word  of  this  letter  is  dictated 
by  myself,  and  that  I  have  set  down  nought  in  malice;  for  my  late 
beloved  mistress  (the  Queeri^  set  me  a  better  example ;  but  my 
conscience  will  not  allow  me  to  continue  silent,  and  I  entreat  that 
your  Lordship  will  grant  all  the  requests  contained  in  this  letter  ; 
ami  in  so  doing,  be  assured  I  shall  ever  feel  the  highest  veneration 
and  esteem,  permit  me  to  add  affection,  for  your  Lordship,  aud 
believe  me,  my  Lord,  your  humble  servant, 

JANE  HOOD. 

Brandenburg h  House,  August  12,  1821. 

The  Right.  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  Combe  Wood. 


THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL  TO  LADY  HOOD. 
Madam,  Combe  Wood,  August  12/ 

1  have  this  moment  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Ladyship's 
letter,  and  I  think  it  right  to  observe  in  answer  to  it,  that  when 
her  late  Majesty's  executors  communicated  to  me  copies  of  her 
lost  will,  on  Wednesday  last,  by  which  it  appeared  that  her  Ma- 
jesty desired  that  three  days  after  her  death  her  body  should  be 
sent  to  Brunswick  for  interment,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  give 
directions,  in  the  King's  absence,  that  her  Majesty's  intentions 
in  this  respect  might  be  carried  into  effect  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible ;  and  I  lost  no  time  iu  laying  before  the  King  the  direc- 
tions which  had  been  issued  for  this  purpose.  I  have  since  re- 
ceived his  Majesty's  commands  to  continue  to  a^ct  in  conformity 
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to  the  orders  first  given.  I  had  directed  that  the  funeral  should 
proceed  from  Brandenburgh  House  to-morrow  morning;  but  upon 
a  representation  which  I  received  from  Dr.  Lushington  yesterday, 
it  was  agreed  to  put  off  the  departure  till  Tuesday,  and  I  feel  that 
I  should  be  now  acting  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  King's*  com- 
mands, as  well  as  contrary  to  the  intention  of  her  late  Majesty,  if 
I  was  a  party  to  any  further  delay.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  return  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  your  Ladyship's 
letter;  but  I  have  been  ready  from  the  beginniug  to  communicate 
with  her  Majesty's  executors  on  the  arrangements  necessary  to  be 
made  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  and  it  has  been  the  anxious 
desire  of  the  King  and  his  government  that  every  thing  should  be 
conducted  in  the  most  becoming,  orderly,  and  decent  manner. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  obedient,  humble  servant, 

LIVERPOOL. 


LADY  HOOD  TO  THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL 
My  Lord, 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lordship's  letter, 
and  though  certainly  not  accord  iug  with  my  wishes,  yet  please  to 
accept  my  thanks  for  the  promptness  of  your  reply.     But,  my 
Lord,  there  is  a  material  part  of  my  letter  which  you  have  not 
answered,  (my  question) — Why  is  a  guard  of  honour  appointed  to 
attend  her  Majesty's  funeral  P — I  can  venture  to  pronounce,  if 
there  are  no  soldiers,  there  will  not  be  any  disposition  to  tumult ; 
therefore  I  do  most  earnestly  pray  your  Lordship  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  her  Majesty's  remains  having  any  other  guard  than  that  of 
the  people.     They  were  to  her  Majesty,  during  her  life,  her  most 
welcome  attendants ;  and  surely  if  your  Lordship  is  so  tenacious 
in  strictly  adhering  to  her  Majesty's  request  in  her  will,  you  can- 
not fail  being  equally  so  in  complying  with  what  I  am  sure  would 
be  her  Majesty's  wish,  was  she  living  to  speak  —as  it  was  ever 
her  earnest  desire  to  have  no  soldiers,   but  to  be  attended  and 
guarded  solely  by  the  hearts  of  her  people.     In  their  love  she 
ever  confided,  and  surely,  my  Lord,  you  will  not,  at  this  awful 
moment  of  her  interment,  act  so  decidedly  contrary  to  her  in* 
clination. 

I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  last  letter  to  your  Lordship,  tbaft 
the  persou  sent  by  government  for  providing  the  mourning  for  fer 
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Majesty's  servants  did  not  arrive  at  Brandenburgh  House  till 
yesterday  noon,  consequently  neither  Lady  Aune  Hamilton,  Lord 
Hood,  nor  myself,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  could  think  it 
requisite  to  be  in  such  haste  to  order  their  mourning ;  and  until 
Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Wilde  arrived  at  Brandenburgh  House 
late  yesterday  evening,  we  could  not  form  an  idea  of  the  funeral 
being  fixed  for  so  early  a  day. 

I  must  again  repeat  that,  on  no  occasion  whatever,  has  the 
government  ever  ordered  the  troops  to  attend  her  Majesty  ;  I 
trust,  therefore,  your  Lordship  will  not  think  of  such  a  measure, 
upon  this  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  funeral ;  and  I  also  conclude, 
from  your  Lordship  not  replying  to  that  part  of  my  letter  respect- 
ing her  Majesty's  removal,  that  the  procession  will  be  ordered  to 
move  in  the  direct  and  nearest  road  through  the  city  of  London, 
as,  1  am  informed,  that  the  Lord  Mayor  aud  the  Corporation  of 
London  intend  meeting  the  funeral  procession  at  Temple  Bar; 
and  surely  your  Lordship  will  not  offer  an  insult  to  so  ancient 
and  respectable  a  body,  who  have  ever  shown  their  attachment  to 
the  Royal  Family.  I  flatter  myself  your  Lordship  will  forgive 
my  thus  troubling  you,  and  impute  it  to  my  zeal  and  attachment 
to  my  much  loved  and  departed  Queen;  aud  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself 

Your  Lordship's  humble  servant, 

JANE  HOOD. 

Brandenburgh  House,  Sunday  evening, 

August  12,  1821. 


THE  EARL  OF  LIVERPOOL  TO  LADY  HOOD. 

Madam,  Combe  Wood,  Sunday  night,  Aug*  12. 

1  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Ladyship's  second 
letter,  and  I  must  only  repeat,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  the 
King's  commands  as  to  the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  her 
Majesty's  funeral  (whatever  these  arrangements  njay  be,  have 
been,  or  will  be,  duly  communicated  from  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  to  her  Majesty's  executors)  ;  and  1  am  under  the  necessity 
of  adding,  that  no  discussion  can  take  place  with  any  other 
persons  on  the  subject. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 

Your  Ladyship's  obedient  humble  servant, 
To  Lady  Hood.  LIVERPOOL. 
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If,  as  it  has  been  justly  observed,  none  but  tbe 
good  carry  their  faithful  attachments  beyond  the 
grave^and  that  none  but  the  good  can  inspire  such 
attachments,  may  it  not  with  equal  truth  be  said, 
that  none  but  the  bad  carry 'the  rancour  of  their 
resentments  beyond  the  grave. 

With  this  remark  we  may  very  safely  dismiss 
this  subject  relative  to  the  correspondence  between 
Lord  Liverpool  and  the  excellent  hearted1  Lady 
Hood ;  leaving  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself! 

On  Saturday  evening,  the  I2tb,  a  highly  re- 
spectable  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet 
of  Hammersmith  took  place  at  the  Hammersmith 
Coffee-house,  in  the  Broadway,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  "  for  paying  a  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  departed  worth  and  injured  honour,  by 
attending  the  funeral  of  her  late  Majesty,  Queen 
Caroline,"  when  several  resolutions  were  agTeed 
to,  being  similar  to  some  others  that  had  been 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Queen's  friends  held  at 
the  Freemason's  Tavern,  London. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  chairman  stated, 
that  Alderman  Wood  had  communicated  to  him 
tbe  intention  of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  meet 
the  body  at  Temple  Bar,  and  conduct  it  through 
the  city ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  stated  that  he 
had  reason  to  believe  the  Government  would  give 
directions  for  the  body.. to  be  conducted  by  the  City 
Road,  so  as  to  avoid  the  city  altogether.  Hi& 
hoped,  however,  this  would  not  be  attempted; 
*  Tbe  following  instructions  were  t\\e«wx\^^^\itc^ 
l.  »  2c 
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issued  for  tbe  guidance  of  those  who  meapt  to  take 
part  in  the  funeral : 

•  9 

*'  That  iu  consequence  of  the  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
public  to  attend  in  the  procession  on  the  day  of  her  Majesty's 
funeral,  individually,  as  well  as  in  bodies  of  different  trades,  it  is 
highly  expedient  that  the  most  early,  as  well  as  the  most  com- 
plete, instructions  be  circulated  by  this  committee,  respecting  the 
arrangements  to  be  observed  on  that  day ;  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which,  this  committee  do  print  and  distribute  copies  of  their 
recommendations. 

"  That  as  it  will  be  desirable  for  the  different  bodies  that  may 
attend  on  foot  to  join  in  the  procession,  this  committee  do  recom- 
mend that  the  stewards  or  conductors  of  such  bodies  do  take  up 
their  ground  eastward  of  Hyde  Park  corner,  as  they  shall  find 
tbe  same  vacant,  and  to  follow  in  this  procession  as  far  as  may  be 
convenient  to  them,  with:  such  proper  testimonials  of  respect  as 
may  appear  befitting  so  solemn  an  occasion ;  and  that  the  bands 
of  music  attached  to  the  different  trades  do  play  the  dead  march 
in  Saul,  as  the  body  passes,  and  likewise  lower  their  banners. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  gentlemen  who  mean  to  attend  on 
horseback,  to  assemble  in  Hyde  Park  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  instant,  where  the  sub-committee  will  attend 
to  give  them  the  necessary  instructions ;  and  it  is  requested  that 
every  gentleman  so  attending  do  appear  in  deep  mourning — crape 
hatband,  and  a  black  frontlet  to  the  bridle  of  his  horse :-  gentlemen 
are  further  requested  not  to  appear  in  jockey  boots. 

"  That  it  be  recommended  to  such  persons  as  purpose  attending 
in  mourning  coaches  or  private  carriages,  to  take  up  their  station 
in  Grosvenor  Place,  with  their  horses'  beads  towards  Hyde  Park 
corner,  and  that  they  provide  hatbands  for  their  servants.  Gen- 
tlemen  are  entreated  to  give  the  most  positive  orders  to  their  ser- 
vants to  attend  to  the  instructions  of  the  sub- committee,  who  will 
attend  to  conduct  the  arrangement  of  carriages." 

A  report  that  her  Majesty  would  lie  in  state  on 
Sunday,  and  that  the  public  would  be  admitted  to 
Brandenburgh  House,  filled  Hammersmith  with 
strangers.      Numerous   parties   went  down   from 
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London  as  soon  as  the  rumour  reached  them,  and 
persons  of  all  ranks  flocked  from  the  adjacent 
villages.  Orders,  however,  were  issued  at  Bran- 
denburgh  House  that  no  one  should  pass  the  lodge 
except  on  business.  The  inquirers,  nevertheless,  dijj 
not  give  up  their  object ;  they  flattered  themselves 
that  the  gates  would  be  opened  in  the  afternoon, 
and  waited  the  event.  The  whole  of  her  late 
Majesty's  household  attended  divine  service  that 
morning,  in  the  long  gallery  of  Bran  den  burgh 
House.  The  Rev.  John  Page  Wood,  son  to  the 
Alderman  of  that  name,  and  her  Majesty's  domestic 
chaplain,  delivered  a  very  impressive  discourse 
adapted  to  the  melancholy  occasion. 

A  funeral  sermon  was  also  preached  at  the 
church  of  St.  Paul,  Hammersmith,  by  the  Rev. 
George  Leggett;  and  a  second  at  the  chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  Fulhatn,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Elmes. 
The  pulpit  of  Hammersmith  church,  and  the  pew 
in  which  her  Majesty  used  to  sit,  were  covered 
with  black  cloth,  and  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
bnilding  were  decked  with  bunches  of  crape  :  that 
arrangement,  however,  was  merely  made  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment :  the  following  Sunday  the 
church  was  fully  hung  with  sable.  The  worthy 
divine  (Mr.  Leggett)  took  his  text  from  the  2d 
Epistle  of  Paul  to  Timothy:  the  congregation 
were  profoundly  attentive ;  and  the  ladies  almost 
universally  shed  tears.  Mr.  Elmes's  audience  was 
deeply  affected ;  and  really,  upon  such  a  subject, 
the  Ipcal  interest  almost  surpassed  belief.     Of  well- 
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dressed  persons,  not  one  in  fifty  was  seen  out  of 
full  mourning ;  and  the  poorer  classes,  who  were 
unable  to  afford  that  expense,  wore  hatbands  or 
pieces  of  crape  upon  their  coloured  clothes. 

.  The  committee  for  arranging  the  procession, 
which  was  to  accompany  her  Majesty's  remains 
to  Harwich,  sat  all  day  at  the  hotel,  in  the  course 
of  it  a  deputation  of  several  gentlemen  (among 
others  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  M.  P.)  arrived  from  the 
committee  sitting  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern  for  a 
similar  purpose;  and  the  representatives  of  both 
bodies  were  sent  for  to  Brandenburgh  House. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  committee  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood.  It  was  peremptorily  decided  that  the 
funeral  was  to  move  from  Brandenburgh  House  at 
seven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning :  the  time  ori- 
ginally fixed  was  Monday;  but  Dr.  Lushington, 
with  great  difficulty,  obtained  a  delay  of  one  day 
longer.  The  people  at  Hammersmith  were  very 
apprehensive  of  an  attempt  to  remove  her  Majesty !s 
remains  by  water  to  London  j  and  they  were  much 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  adopted.  "  The 
Queen  (they  said)  had  no  guards — no  military 
guards-— during  her  life,  and  surely  can  have  no  need 
of  such  protection  after  death."  The  hasty  removal 
too,  was  complained  of,  as  producing  inconvenience 
to  those  who  proposed  attending  the  funeral. 

"  Brandenburgh  House,"  says  a  writer  then  on 
the  spot,  "  now  shows,  indeed,  like  a  mansion  of 
death.     To  the  hurry  and  bustle  which  filled  and 
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surrounded  it  a  few  days  since,  a  deep  and  melan- 
choly stillness  has  succeeded.     Half  way  up  the 
avenue,  between  the  lodge- gate  and  the  house,  the 
visiter  is  struck  by  the  appearance  of  fonereal  pre* 
parattons.     The  folding  doors  at  the  entrance  of 
the  mansion  are  covered  with  black  cloth ;  and  the 
vestibule,  hung  with  the  same  .material,  is  gar- 
nished with  silver  sconces  and  escutcheons.     The 
dining-room!  the  doors  of  which  front  those  at  the 
entrance  of  the  house,  is  the  apartment  in  which 
her  Majesty  is  to-morrow  to  be  placed.     The*  ap- 
pointments are  not  yet  complete;   but,  from  the 
nature  of  the  arrangement,   we  judge  that  the 
public  are  not  to    be   indiscriminately  admitted. 
Three  sides  of  the  room  are  now  hung  with  black 
cloth,    handsomely    festooned   in   draperies;    the 
workmen  are  employed  in  covering  the  fourth  wall, 
and  will  finish  thfeir  task  in  the  course  of  the  night.. 
The  outer  coffin  is  not  yet  come  down  :  but  it  is 
expected  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.     The 
body  is  to  lie  under  a  canopy  erected  immediately 
opposite  the  door  j  and  an  achievement,  with  the. 
Royal  arms  emblazoned,  will  face  the  head  of  the 
bier.     The  whole  is*  so  arranged  as  to  be  visible 
from  the   top  of  the  avenue;    and  there  are  no 
means  of  making  a  thoroughfare  through  the  apart- 
ment.    Nothing   like   a   general   exhibition   can, 
under  such  arrangements,  we  apprehend,   be  in- 
tended.     The  intimation  at  present  is,  that  a  few 
persons  may,  perhaps,  be  admitted  to-morrow. 
"  We  are   just    informed    that   his   Majesty's 
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government  has.  directed  that  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, on  reaching  town,  shall  pass  round  London 
by  the  way  of  the  New  Road/9 

The.  following  was  the  official  order  for  the  cere- 
monial of  the  procession  for  conducting  her  Majesty's 

iff?  • 

remains  to  Harwich : 


Tbe  remains  of  Iter  late  Majesty  will  be  privately  removed  from 
Brandenburgh  House  on  Tuesday  (to-morrow)  morning  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  a  bearse  decorated  with  ten  escutcheons,  and  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  preceded  by  the  Knight  Marshal's  men  on  horse* 
back,  with  black  staves,  and  followed  by  the  carriages  of  her  late 
Majesty,  each  drawn  by  horses,  conveying  the  Chamberlain,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Bed-chamber,  and  others  of  her  late  Majesty's  esta- 
blishment. 

The  whole  will  be  escorted  by  a  guard  consisting  of  a  squadron 
of  the  royal  regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  with  a  standard,  which 
will  be  relieved  at  Romford  by  a  like  guard  of  the  4th  Light 
Dragoons;  and  similar  reliefs  will  take  place  at  Chelmsford  and 
Colchester. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Chelmsford,  the  remains 
of  her  late  Majesty  will  be  placed  in  the  church  uuder  a  military 
guard  during  the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  the  procession  will 
move  in  the  same  order,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Knight  Mar- 
shal's men,  who  will  remain  at  the  termination  of  the  first  day's 
journey),  and  will  halt  at  Harwich,  where  a  guard  of  honour  will 
be  provided,  to  guard  her  Majesty's  remains  until  they  shall  be 
embarked ;  and  the  colours  at  that  station,  and  at  Languard  Fort, 
will  be  hoisted  half  mast.  The  body,  attended  by  those  persons 
composing  the  procession,  who  are  to  accompany  the  same  to  the 
Continent,  will  be  conveyed  on  board  the  Glasgow  frigate,  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose. 

Minute  guns  will  be  fired  from  Langnard  Fort  as  soon  as  the 
body  is  placed  in  the  boat,  and  will  be  continued  until  the  firing  is 
taken  up  by  his  Majesty's  ships  in  the  bay. 

Lord  Chamberlain's  Office,  Aug.  12,  1821. 

Before   we  proceed   with  an  account  of  what 
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* 

actually  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  we 
may  go  back  a  day  or  two  to  notice  the  interview, 
&c.  which  took  place  relative  to  its  conduct,  and  to 
the  plate  intended  for  the  Queen's  coffin. 

By  het  Majesty's  Wjll,  the  only  inscription  to  b%, 
placed  on  her  coffin  was  the  simple  words  already 
before  the  reader  at  the  close  of  one  of  the  codicils 
to  her  Will.  His  Majesty's  ministers,  however, 
notwithstanding  their  apparent  adherence  to  the 
Queen's  Will,  in  some  particulars,  manifested  a  very 
different  disposition  on  other  points  :  they  accord- 
ingly determined  to  refuse  her  Will  with  Vespect  to 
the  inscription. 

The  following  was  the  one  sent  from  the  Herald's 
Office :— 

Depositum 

Serenissima?  Principessae, 

"  Caroline  Anielise  Elizabeths," 

Dei  Gratia  Reg  ins  Consortia  : 

Augustissimi  Potentissimi  Monarches. 

Georgii  Quarti, 

Dei  Gratia  Britanniarum  Regis  Fidei, 

Defensoris  Regis  Hanovere  ac  Brunsvici, 

Ac  Laneburgi  Ducis. 

Obiit  VII.  die  mensis  Augusti, 

Anno  Domini  MDCCCXXI. 

JStatis  Suae  LIV. 

i 

The  Queen's  executors  had  provided  a  massy 
silver  plate,  with  the  words  mentioned  in  the  Will ; 
.  but  it  was  not  permitted  to  be  placed  on  the  coffin. 
We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  mention  this  sub- 
ject further  on. 

Very  earJy  on  the  morning  of  the  \4\\v  ol  Kx^x^V 


$  g*t»t  pfttytaftfi  tiiet^dpufcttioji  oB*teiiibtr()polii8Wf&- 
in  motion,  to  pay  the  last  respect  to  the  f bamaiiredf 

prtagiiftroi^^  9mA 

beqn  sti^odriyrke^Mt^ntJHe  da«kyjiiftiiwatli«  oghufee 
thfuprbcenioB  mb  toitafcte^peyba^fWttfi  ^hbksmvSUn 
efrgfHriogii  tiaat  jajipe^r^iwieijirfo dfj favffitedmfe^toolsllft. 
^e0a^/whadaih#rjenfnaiQs  a»  $tewiiot»ijftJa§adwA 

Xbe(ppxiety(  ^f^  tie  piBopJe^rhaw^T^j t^vobta^jjfefcb, 
iiifai'A^Jorijihat^tfos  wjtbheddfh^miliem^  was7|be 
TOftan?  jOf  i  showing  the .*. interest ^vhiok,  tfaej^uiidhu 
The  state  of  the  weather^was  jftwhtitSMwauid^iiflis 

i^stfWtyJCMsji flfli)  r^tri: fulling , without Intettanfat 
Mani  >a4d^4p4^e  glf)Q«i  M^I^Ah&^oleinnjaffaflbbf 

cewtf 4io0y©jru  <**A  ttievi»0uniftgitrfi  the  funeral,  amid 

^Wekflftltftbtte  pfM^PiteifpuWHtekei  ira*deriiJe^ 
ftflP  *lfloiar§ftpftRdeqw  iwjb^h  ^(F^i  taken iplaabUe* 
t*8gn  J£  rbjgt^hiu^  ap&  tbe>iihertffii^f  JusmA&tt) 
Qft$*6  ^I^^^^tf^^^mo^oui^fl  was  i$Um 
a^^uilrf^l,  vfoft  tferi  pu*po*  e£iadvMiiig:>*he^eto 
ni^n§etftj^ 

of, aspect*  ild  .wwoi  foeliB^wfemgwd  and  att*ftb$ 
n^ivwbjc^thettfjtwtob  entertained  J  fog 

tb^^t^^^iof  her^l^  Majesty;the  ^leehi  TW 
Court  was  filled  at  an.iewly  hourv  aiwitn^o$4iof  th^ 
member*  appeared  in  deep  mouh^urgi     The  rei 
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quisition  addressed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  having 
been  read, 

The  Lord  Mayor  rase  and  said,  that  he  felt  great 
regret,  in  common  with  the  whole  Court,  that  they 
had  been  called  together  under  the  present  melan- 
choly circumstances.  He  had  fixed  first  upon 
Tuesday  for  holding  the  Court,  but  some  tircum- 
stances  had  lately  occurred,  and  certain  changes 
having  been  made  in  the  proceedings  respecting 
the  funeral  of  the  Queen,  he  thought  it  advisable 
that  they  should  be  assembled  this  day,  it  appear- 
ing to  him  that  it  would  be  better  that  the  Court 
should  be  even  rather  in  haste,  than  too  late  in  the 
expression  of  their  feelings. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  then  rose  to  submit  a  re- 
solution fpr  the  adoption  of  the  Court.  The  worthy 
alderman  remarked,  that  in  the  resolution  which 
he  was  about  to  propose,  he  had  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  state  particulars,  lest  any  in  that 
Court  should  be  carried  away  so  far  by  their  pre- 
judices as  to  interrupt  that  harmony  and  unanimity 
which  was  so  desirable  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present.  There  were  few  who  would  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  that  the  Queen  was  not  an  object 
of  persecution  since  she  set  her  foot  upon  these 
shores ;  and  supposing  it  even  possible  that  she  was 
guilty  of  the  worst  crimes,  yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  she  had  received  the  greatest  provoca- 
tions. History  afforded  no  parallel  to  the  sufferings 
which  this  illustrious  woman  underwent — for  the 
stories  of  Aone  Boleyn  or  Catherine  did  not  speak 
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at  all  so  feelingly  to  the  heart.  Her  virtue*  and 
her  weaknesses  were  still  the  theme  of  party j  but 
it  was  not  till  tbqy .  became  matter  of  history  that 
justice  wopld  be  done  th.ew,  and  another  great  bprd 
gpight  then  arise,  who,  by  presenting:  her  privations 
in  their  proper  light*  wqyld  draw  tears  from  every 
ey#,  .The  Queen  did,  indeed,  possess  a  courage 
*nd  strength  of  mind  junder  misfortune,  .of  which 
hwtory  presents  no  parallel..  But  it  might  be  asked 
why,  if  she  bore  up  so  long. against  misfortunes,  it 
should  be  now  said  that  her  premature  death  was 
Qwing  tQ,  their  accumulation  ?  To  this  he  would 
answer*  that  though  she  made  great  exertions  M 
the  time,  yet  her  constitution  was  more  and  more 
eirfqebkd  by  then*.  Whilst  the  strength  was  ap- 
parent to  all,  the  consequent  debility  was  felt  only 
by  herself  j  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature 
cquld  not  afford  such  repeated  claims  upon  its  exer- 
tions, This  was  exactly  the. case  of  her  Majesty, 
apd  that. she  died  of  a  broken  heart  there  was  no 
d&utyt,  as  he  .himself  could  .testify  ffQm  his  own  con- 
stant observation  for  weeks  together**  In  that  time  he 
witnessed  the  purity  of  her  manners  and  the.  dignity 
of  her  deportment.  But  he  perceived,  with  sorrow, 
th^t,  though  she  affected  to  be  in  good  spirits,  yet 
the  concealment  of  her  grief  arose.alone  from  indis~ 
portion,  to  give  pain  to  her  friends.  A  few;  days 
befpr?,  her  death  she  said,  with  the  greatest  since- 
rity, ".i  am  not  an  ambitions  woman— *pay  only 
wish < 44  to  be  comfortable  with  a  few  friends  round 
bq^  j  I  have  no  disposition-  to  disturb   the  King, 
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bat  1  wish  as  a  woman  to  protect  my  honour,  and 
as  a  Queen  to  defend  my  rights,"  She  went  on  to 
say,  ••  Tfhe  physicians  know  not  my  malady,  it  is 
here"  (laying*  her  hand  upon  her  breast).  It  might 
foe  imagined  that  such  a  woman  died  the  death  of 
a  Christian  —that  she  parted  with  this  world  with- 
out regret.  She  seemed  to  court  death,  and  was 
continually  saying,  "  I  am  not  sorfy  to  die,  and 
from  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  forgive  my  enemies." 
Even  at  the  critical  moment  that  she  was  signing 
her  last  will,  the  energy  and  fortitude  which  she 
displayed  seemed  something  more  than  human. 
It  might  be  said  that  she  resigned  her  soul  to  her 
Maker  with  more  than  the  fortitude  of  her  sex,  but 
with  all  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  These  were 
facts  which  spoke  home  to  the  heart  of  every  man  j 
and  yet,  incredible  as  it  might  seem,  there  were 
persons  base  enough  to  misrepresent  even  her  last 
moments.  And  was  it  not  true  that,  in  all  her 
troubles,  the  indignities  to  which  she  was  exposed 
came  almost  entirely  from  what  were  called  the 
best  classes  of  the  community  ?  On  the  day  of  the 
Coronation  he  himself  had  seen,  not  merely  well 
dressed,  but  elegantly  dressed,  persons  offering  in- 
dignities to  the  Queen w  Yet  though  her  life  was  a 
tissue  of  persecutions,  it  would  seem  that  in  her 
death  she  was  to  be  honoured.  Though  she  could 
not  get  a  house  to  shelter  her  head  in  whilst  alive, 
now  that  she  was  dead,  her  remains  were  to  be 
attended  by  a  troop  of  horse.  She,  that  had  not 
a  single  vessel-  sent  to  bring  her  to  this  country, 

2  D  2 


wasj'til  sMtnsj^to  rk«ve'h>sqaadnSh  /a*itrfftingf4t:r 
oat  .tff-Jtfc',  r-WhiMi!B,Hviqffber-"ot)ly'  gnwdsb  Ward 
the  hearts  of  the  people;  but  when  dead,  ski»«B 
*HW  *irroum*ed  ?by  sriUierh  .'/  OPbw^eounUedlftim 
eT-tfbe  trfl*thrent)oti'tlwB  greatnbaixlrtl  aattqiait^juf 
whom  it  was  said-—.  .  <;■  <■•  v- »oij  to  -;»»■'}  «  ■ynibrr^ 

Or,  .to  use  th^  expressive  words  ojf  an  flSSM^r-WR: 
dernpo'et— _.. ,  f.  ,;         ,  .(   ti-(,..  ,,.....,.,. 

"  Th^  g«at  bftye  stijltome  kindness,  in  reserve, 
'i:  Tlie'y  ietji'tti  Wry  whom  they  helped 'io'starve.**  ]-fl  ''  '' 
The  worthy  alderman  concluded  by  saying,  that 
tfieycoofd  not' "pu&e'tfte 'Queen  retribution  for  What 
sl&  stfffetea'f 'y^t'ft'wls^their  duty  to  offer  to  her 
menidhy  every  nia^rk^of  inspect.  He  then  proposed 
the  first  resolution,  «oi^  being  seconded  by  Mr.  ' 
l^ivefl,  was1  carried  urfariimousTy'.' 
"  'Mr.  Pavel!  ltbe'ii  sato*,"  that  the  first  re,so1utib'n 
ha'ving'exrirSssed  tne  general  feeling of  the  Cdrpq- 
ration,*' ne  thought  ^f/fignt  nW;id' propose  toe  par- 
Ucular  measures  for  carrying  that  feelingtiitoefiect. 
He  ihoiigbt  that,  waiving:  aftparty  consiuWatiarisj 
it*  was  a 'duty 'on  tne  par(  of  the  citiz'^isWpRy 'du- 
tiful respect  td'tne'reWainsof  tne  Queen  of!Erig- 
land,  as  they  passed  tfirough  "their  city.  At'the 
sa'mp  time,  'fie  'expr'ess'ea  a  hope  that  the  course  of 
file  flinefal  would  tic-foe  so-directed  as  to  takeaway 
from  I.he"ci*^zen9'tfie  opjiohumty' of  paying  her'ine 
honours  wnicn  'were  due  to-  her  rank  aria  etihinent 
privabs' "virtues. ■■'  He'tKeh  proposed  'the  se'cotta  re- 
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Mr  *  iBep*ty  Painter  observed*  that  the  Queen 
had  dawed  to  have  her  funeral  as  private  as 
possible.   ! '■?■-.'  ■.    *  ..■':» 

Mt\  Jupp  said  that  this  did  ndt  seem  to  be  the 
Wish  *A  the  Govern m err t^  as  appeared  from  their 
sending  a  body  of  horse  as  an  escort.  * 

The  resolution  Was  then  put  and  carried. 

It  was  theft  ordered,  that  the  Sheriffs  and  Re- 
metnbriifrcer  should  wait  upon  Lord  Liverpool,  to 
ascertain  what  time  the  procession  was  to  be  in 
waiting  at  Temple  Bar.     The  Court  then  ad- 

TKp  Sheriffs, immediately  after  the  Court  v^bh 
over,  proceeded,  with  the  Remembrancer,  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  where  they  had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

Sheriff  Waithman,  as  the  High  Sheriff,  stated 
that  they  a  tended  in  conformity  with  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Common  Council,  held  that 
day,  and  expressed  the  anxiety  with,  which  the 
citifeens  and  public  in  general  expected  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  paying  their  best  respects  to  the 
Royal  remains,  and  the  disappointment  which 
would  be  occasioned  if  they  should  be  sent  any 
other  road  than  through  the  city. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  it  was  usual  to  convey  the 
corpse  of  any  of  the  Royal  Family  under  a  military 
escort*  which  could  not  pass  through  the  city  with- 
out first  communicating  with  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Sheriff  Waithman  said,  certainly  that  might  be 
done,  if  it  were  necessary  for  a  military  escort  to 
attend  the  corpse. 
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Mr.  Hbbhonse  then  !«aid,  he  -  vr^td''Vepr&nt 
T*hat  had  been  stated  to  Lord  Live* priof;  tfttfj  thnit 
an  early  answer  should  be  given  to  thfe  cothttmhi- 
etfion.  .■•■■■  ,  -k  ■■-..■■ 

The  Sheriffs  then  returned,  living  the  Remem- 
brancer to  wait  for  the  answer.  •■ '  ^   ■ 

At  a  little  before  four  o'clock  the  foil* Wmg 
answer  was  returned : 

Gentlemen,  Whitehall,  13M  August,  1821. 

.  I  am  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  to  whom  I  have  com- 
municated the  resolutions  agreed"  to  at  a  Common  Council  held 
this  day,  to  inform  you,  that  all  the  arrangements  for  her  late 
Majesty's  funeral  have  been  completed  and  laid  before  the  King, 
and  that  it  is  not  intended  that  the  royal  corpse  Oneroid  pass 
through  the  city,  in  its  way  from  Brandeuburgh  House  to  Harwich, 
the  port  at  which  it  is  to  be  embarked,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  Brunswick,  in  conformity  to  ibe  desire  expressed  in 
her  late  Majesty's"  Will.  '  - 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant,  * 

H.  HOBHOUSE. 
To  the  Sheriffs  of  London. 

The  information  contained  in  this  letter,  was, 
however,  merely  negative  ;  viz,  that  the  Royal 
corpse  should  not  pass  through  the  city,  It  was 
thought,  perhaps,  that  the  passage  of  the  remains 
of  her  Majesty  through  the  city,  attended  by  the 
Corporation,  might  have  called  to  mind  another 
occasion  when  the  persecuted  lady,  whose  remains 
were  then  to  be  borne  to  their  last  resting  place, 
went,  amklst  the  gratulatioHs  of  an  unexampled 
multitude,  to  offer  up  thanks  (alas,  how  prema- 
turely !)  for  her  success  against  the  malice  of  her 
enemies. 
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At  half  past  ten  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Sheriff 
^isitjhqiaQ;  not  having  been  able  to  obtain  any  in- 
formation  as  tp  the  route  by  which  hec  Majesty's 
remains  were  to  be  conveyed  from  Brandenburgh 
H#uaer  sent  the  following  letter  to:  Lord  Liverpool : 

My  Lord,  **■ 

.AiSheAff  oi<the  connty  of  Middlesex,  I  feal  it  my  duty  to 
request  your  Lordship  to  inform  me  by  what  route  the  remains  of 
her  late  Majesty  are  to  be  conveyed  through  the  county  from 
Braiifenburgh  House. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant, 

ROBERT  WAITHMAN. 
Bridge-street,  Aug.  10, 1821,  half  past  10  evening. 
•The  .Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

■      ■  ■      • 

To  which  the  following  answer  was  returned  :-^- 

Sir,  Fife  House,  Aug.  13,  half-past  11. 

I  have  this  moment  received  your  letter,  and  must  refer  you 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  department  for  particulars.  The  direc- 
tions are,  that  the  remains  of  her  late  Majesty  shall  be  conveyed 
by  the  New  Road  to  Romford,  and  then  by  the  direct  road  to 
Harwich. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman.  LIVERPOOL. 

•  The  Lord  Mayor  issued  a  proclamation  early  in 
the  evening,  suggesting,  to  the  citizens  of  London 
the  propriety  of  marking  their  respect  for  the 
memory  of  her  late  Majesty,  by  shutting  up  their 
sbsps  on  the  day  of  the  funeral. 
I  JoJ*i;Bailey,  of  Mount-street,  Grosveuor-square, 
who  bad  been  appointed  conductor  of  her  Majesty '& 
fottwJ,  arnv«cUt  Brawfcoburgh  House  soon  after 
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o'clock,  preceded  by  the  hearse,  drawn  by 
eight  horses,  and  the  mourning  coaches,  with  the 
various  funeral  habiliments  and  paraphernalia i 
There  were  about  twenty  coaches  and  six,  the 
horses'  heads  ornamented  with  plumes.  The  hearae 
was  rather  a  small  one,  and  surmounted  by  a  pro- 
fusion of  black  plumes:  on  each  side,  the  royal 
arms,  quartered  with  those  of  the  Brunswick  family, 
were  emblazoned  in  scarlet  and  gold.  This  gave 
to  the  vehicle  rather  a  splendid  appearance ;  but  it 
was  still  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  have  been 
upon  an  occasion  like  this. 

About  the  same  time  Sir  George  Nayler,  as 
Olareucieux  King  at  Arms,  arrived,  attended  by 
Mr.  Hood,  the  Herald. 

A  little  after  six  o'clock  Dr.  Lushington  arrived. 
Mr.  Wilde,  Mr.  Brougham,  Alderman  Wood,  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Thomas,  (act- 
ing for  Mr.  Mash,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Office,)  Dr.  Holland,  Lieutenants  Flynn  and 
Hownam,  Count  Vassali,  &c,  were  present  in  the 
state  apartment. 

At  six  o'clock  precisely  a  squadron  of  the  Oxford 
Blues,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Bouverie, 
arrived  from  their  barracks,  Regent's  Park,  (which 
they  left  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,)  at  Bran- 
denburgh  House,  and  rode  up  the  avenue  from  the 
lodge,  and  formed  into  a  line  in  front  of  the  house. 
The  helmets  of  the  officers  were  partially  covered 
with  black  crape.  The  gate*  of  Brandenburgh 
House  were  kept  by  Perry,  one  of  the  officers  of 
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pbw^Str^t,  tfteia(*tt»tlpd  ootytboqe  whose nam* 
vr&ti  i<m  :  ^  llistv  3Ph*i  tnarshalmea  of  the  Boyd 
Hdassbtftf »#iv^  about  ibe^*ame>time?oithoTfiS!t. 
b*k*s  ^Tttey  nflMr-'in'HMt  'Uft*fo«n,r  with  -  their 
b*feroi  decorated ..:  *rit& «^c»^^T*ef  ^wwittft 
smifo  jyitf  had  ftrtp* Dpfra  thair  h*t*.  -  >ci^i  aa* 
l*  frt  savin* o  eJoek  the'mourritog ;  co^^s  tatfittiittl 
for  the  domestics  of  her  late  Majesty's  h*>tta*ht*| 
were  ordered  to  draw  qj>  to  the  -dosr*  aftdtfce 
fervaftte,  male  and  female,  hairing  edfcered  then*, 
fbey  drew  slowly  off  towards  the  duter:  gfetes.  T4t% 
occupied  half  an  hour.  The  servants  of  her  Ma*- 
jttty*fc  ^eonsel*  and  of  her  other  officers,  occupied 
ftfaee*  i ft  these  coaches;  and  the  vhole  weiter*t& 
ranged  according  to  their  respective  r*nk*.  -  '* -^ 
•*- JMft  Bailey  upiv  gave  orders  for  every  person  to 
betn* f efedhia^  to  depart  with  the  procession)  aim 
b^*Mt  fato  the!  state-room,  and  gave  dirtetiotis  tt> 
tte  lord  ©ha'mberlainV  officers  to  deliver  tip  *Ke 
fctafy  tp  the  persons  in  waiting,  who  would  carry  il 
to  the  beatfce.  The  persons*  tyhbse  names  are  befbte 
mentioned  (except  Mr.  Wilcje)  were  m  lh*  *£*£& 
vtfm -it ^thtd  period:;  Sir  George  ft*yWi&Qtfi&  m 
hfrState  dress,  at  the  foot  of  Iter  Majesty's  <$fjhf? 
on  his  right -wW Mh  H<w>d*  the  Herald*  holding  i# 
bib  hand  the  directions  from  Ws*  Majesty's  'goveriU 
ment,  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  body.  *Oa 
each  *4ide  of  the  entrance  of  the  state-aparitiafent 
sto'6'd  tfte  officers  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  (Grotims 
of  the  Great 'Chataber),  in  plain  dreas  bl&ck,  not 

eir  state  attire.     Oh- each  side  of  the  body  Were 
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nrfanged  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir  R.  Wilson,  Mr.  Hob- 
housfe,  Mr.  Thomas,  Dr.  Holland,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
dhippenden,  the  Assistant  Conductor,  Dr.  Hol- 
land, Aldermart  Wood,  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  her  Ma- 
jesty's chaplain,  Count  Vassali,  &c. 

vOn  the  body  of  her  Majesty  being  demanded  of 
the  executors,  Dr.  LushingtOn  spoke  to  the  follow- 
ing effect : — 

"  Sir  George  Nayler  and  Mr.  Bailey,  you  know 
what  has  already  taken  place  upon  the  subject  of 
her  late  Majesty's  interment ;  you  know  what  has 
been  the  expressed  wish  of  her  Majesty's  executors, 
upon  the  necessity  of  delay,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  preparations  for  so  long  a  journey,  and 
also  upon  the  disgraceful  conduct  that  has  been 
persisted  in  by  his  Majesty's  government  (in  such 
direct  opposition  to  the  known  Will  of  her  late 
Majesty),  in  forcing  into  the  funeral  procession  a 
gre&t  body  of  soldiers.  I  enter  i&y  solemn  protest 
against  the  removal  of  her  Majesty's  body,  in  right 
of  the  legal  power  which  is  vested  in  me  by  her  late 
Majesty,  as  executor.  Proper  arrangements  for 
the  funeral,  and  the  long  journey,  and  voyage  by 
sea,  have  not  been  made — there  has  not  been  time 
for  it j  and^J  command  that  the  body  be  not  re- 
moved tifl  the  arrangements  suitable  to  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  the  deceased  are  made." 

Mr.  Bailey.-*-"  I  have  orders  from  Government 
to  remove  the.  body,  which  is  now  in  the  custody  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  I' must  do  my  duty.  The 
body  must  be  removed." 
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Dr.  Lushing  ton. — "  Touch  the  body  at  your 
peril.  You  have  no  power  to  act  contrary  to  the 
Will  of  her  Majesty's  executors,  and  they  do  thefr 
doty  by  protesting  against  such  an  usurpation/* 

Mr.  Bailey. — :"  You  do  not  mean  to  use  violence, 
and  prevent  by  force  the  removal  of  the  body, 
Ippt,  Dr.  Lushjngton." 

Dr.  Lusbington. — u  I  shall  use  no  violence 
myself." 

Mr.  Bailey. — "  Nor  recognise  it  in  others." 

Dr.  Lusbington, — "  I  shall  neither  assist  in  nor 
recommend  violence,  nor  shall  I  join  the  procession 
in  my  official  character  of  executor,  but  merely  go 
as  a  private  individual,  to  show  my  respect  for 
Tier  Majesty." 

Mr.  Bailey. — "Very  well,  Sir ;  I  shall  discharge 
my  duty  firmly,  and,  I  trust,  properly." 

At  half-past  seven  the  hearse  drew  up  to  the  door, 
and  the  bearers  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness, 
Sir  George  Nayler,  attended  by  Mr.  Thomas  and 
and  Messrs.  Seymour, -Gardiner,  and  Nost,  went 
into  the  state-apartment,  and  taking  the  cushion 
and  crown  from  the  head  of  the  coffin,  he  bore  it  to 
the  coach  immediately  preceding  the  hearse,  and 
one  of  the  attendants  placed  it  on  the  seat.  The 
pall  was  next  brought  out  and  placed  also  in  the 
same  coach.  The  bearers,  twelve  in  number,  then, 
advanced,  and  took  up  the  coffin  to  bear  it  to  the 
hearse.  The  scene  in  the  interior  of  the  hall  at  this 
moment  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Many  of  the 
inferior  domestics,  who  were  not  to  accompany 
'  2b2 
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the  funeral,  had  assembled  in  the  passage  to  take  a 
last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  lamented  mistress ; 
and  these,  with  several. private  persons,  lined  the 
roorti  on  each  side.  When  the  bearers  advanced 
towards  the  door,  the  women  sobbed  aloud  $  and 
one  threw  herself  upon  the  floor,  and  evinced  the 
most  violent  and  impassioned  grief.  Those  of  the 
other  sex  shed  tears  plentifully  as  the  body  passed  ; 
and  several  hurried  out  to  see  it  deposited  in  the 
hearse.  This  having  been  done,  under  the  imme- 
diate inspection  of  Sir  George  Nayler,  that  gentle- 
man with  his  attendants  entered  the  carriage  in' 
which  the  Crown,  &c.  were  placed.  Tim  carriages 
for  the  mourners  then  catne  to  the  door  in  sue- 
cession. 

While  Mr.  Wilde's  coach  was  stopping  at  the 
door  of  Brandenburgh  House,  a  message  was  sent 
from  him  that  he  wished  to  see  Mr.  Bailey.  This 
gentleman  immediately  went  to  the  state-apart- 
ibent  where  Mr.  Wilde*  was,  ahd  on  Entering  it 
Mr.  Wilde  presented  him  with  a  Written  protest 
against  the  removal  of  her  Majesty's  body.  He 
then  addressed  Mr.  Bailey  in  very  warm  language, 
declaring  the  conduct  pursued  by  bis  Majesty's 
ministers  to  be  most  disgraceful,  a*  well  as  illegal. 
He  declared  that  the  body  was  taken  by  force 
against  the  will  of  the  executors,  and  called  Upon 
Mr.  Bailey  to  give  him  some  information  as  to 
where  he  intended  to  take  the  procession,  by  what 
routej  and  Where  was  its  destination  ? 

Mr.  Bailey  complained  that  every  impediment 
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was  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  persons  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  the,  removal,  of  the  body.  H$  then 
took  out  of  bis  pocket  a  paper,  and  read  from  it 
the  route  of  the  procession  : 
:  "  The  funeral  cavalcade  to  pass  from  the  gate  of 
Brandenburgh  House,  through  Hammersmith,  to 
tftrik  round  by  Kensington  gravel-pits,  near  the 
church,  into  the  Uxbridge  road,  to  Bayswater; 
from  thence,  to  Tyburn-turnpike,  down  the  Edge- 
ware-road,  along  the  New-road,  to  Islington,  down 
the  City-road,  along  Old-street,  Mile-end,  to  Rom- 
ford, &c.  A  squadron  of  Oxford  Blues,  from  Bran- 
denburgh House  to  Romford,  to  attend  the  pro- 
cession ;  a  squadron  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons 
from  Romford  to  Chelmsford,  another  squadron  of 
the  same  regiment  from  Chelmsford  to  Colchester, 
another  escort  from  Colchester  to  Harwich,  where 
a  guard  of  honour  is  in  waiting.91 

Mr.  Wilde  declared  that  he  would  not  go  with 
the  procession  in  the  route  mentioned  by  Mr*  . 
Bailey,  nor  should  the  body  be  taken  except  by 
force  ;  and  when  the  body  stopped  at  the  first  stage, 
be  probably  should  be  there  to  exercise  his  legal 
right  as  e&ecutor  (which  was  superior  to  any 
usurped  power  then  exercised  by  the  officers  em- 
ployed by  his  Majesty's  ministers)  to  have  the  body 
rembved  according  to  his  own  will,  and  that  of  her 
late  Majesty,  without  squadrons  of  soldiers.  Mr. 
Bailey  said,  that  his  orders  were  imperative,  and 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  doing  his  duty. 
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He  would  take  upon  himself  the  peril  of  removing 
the  body,  . 

The  following  was  the  order  of  the 

PROCESSION. 
Twelve  horse  soldiers  (Blues)  two  and  two. 

1st  carriage. 
'    (  Mourning  coach  and  sixr  containing  the  servants  \ 
Page.  <      of  her  Majesty's  Chamberlain,  and  Longuez,  y  Page. 
(     the  black.  ) 

2d  carriage* 

£  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Mr.  Wilde's) 

Page.  <      male  and  female  servants,  and  a  servant  of  Sir  >  Page. 

{     George  Nayler.  3 

3d  carriage. 

f  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  James  Thomas,! 

Page.  J     Esq.  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office,  with  a  >  Page. 

£  '  gentleman  in  the  same  department.  ) 

Two  soldiers  on  horseback. 

His  Majesty's  eight  Deputy  Marshals,  two  and  two,  in  slate,  on 

horseback. 
Mr.  Cubb,  Mr.  Shelton, 

Mr.  Knap  man,  Mr.  Birch, 

Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Ryer, 

Mr.  Jolly,  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Twelve  Pages  on  horseback,  two  and  two,    with  black  cloaks 

and  hatbands. 
Her  late  Majesty's  state  carriage,  with  six  horses, 
containing  Sir  George  Nayler,  in  his  state  dress  as  Clarencieux 
King  of  Arms,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Hood,  the  Herald.  Sir  George 
carried  the  Crown  and  Cushion  from  the  state  apartment  to  the 
door,  and  having  got  into  the  carriage,  they  were  placed  on  his  lap 
by  the  Herald,  who  afterwards  took  a  seat  by  his  side,  with  their 
backs  towards  the  horses.  The  cushion  was  about  two  feet  long 
and  one  foot  wide — black  velvet,  edged  with  gold  fringe,  and  a 
large' gold  tassel  at  each  of  the  four  corners".  It  was  an  Imperial 
crown  which  was  carried  upon  the  cushion. 

Two  of  her  Majesty's  state  servants  behind  the  carriages. 
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Squadron  of  horse,  two  and  two,  attended  by  their  commanding' 

officer. 
Hearse  with  eight  black  horses. 

Page.  Page. 

H 

M 
Page.  w  Page. 

Page.  *  Page. 

Each  side  of  the  hearse  was  decorated  with  an  escutcheon. 
Postillions  in  black  rode  upon  the  Wo  leading  horses.  At  the 
end  of  the  hearse  was  an  Imperial  crown  with,  the  letters  C.  R. 
The  horses  in  the  hearse  and  the  coaches  also  were  decorated  with 
large  black  feathers. 

Four  soldiers,  two  and  two. 
Trumpeter. 
Eighteen  soldiers,  two  and  two. 
p        C  4th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  in  which  was  alone  1  p 

I         k"^  Hood,  her  Majesty's  Chamberlain.  ) 

p        f  5th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Lady  ")  p 
"  I  Hood  and  Lady  Hamilton.  J  f 

p        r  6th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Dr.  Lush-  3  p 

'  \  ington  and  his  Lady.  3 

p        c  7th  Mourning  coach  and  six,   prepared  for  Mr.  7  p 

agC'  I  and  Mrs.  Wilde.  .  3 

p        <  8th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Mr.  Aid.  1  p 
gC*  1  Wood  and  Count  Vassali.  j      gC* 

r9th  Mourning  coach  and  six,  containing  Captains  , 
Page.}     Hesse  and  Mr;  Wilson  (son  of  Sir  Robert),  her  F 

J     late  Majesty's  £querries,with  the  Rev.  Mr. Wood,  L      ®' 
v.     her  Majesty's  Chaplain,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Austin.     ) 

SlOth  Mourning  coach  and   six,  containing   Lieu- 
tenants  Hownara    and   Flynn,  with  two  other  J- Page, 
gentlemen  belonging  to  the  household, 
llth  Mourning  coach  and  six  contained  Mr.  Hiero- 
p       j     nymus,  her  Majesty\s  Steward,  Mariette  Brunn  «  p 
"^     (Demont's  sister),  Lady  Hood's  female  servant,  * 

and  Lady  A.  Hamilton's. 
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12th  Mourning  coach  and  six  contained  her  Ma- 
's three   pages,    Mr.  Melburn,  Mr.  Adol-^Page. 
and  Mr.  Nicolini. 
13th  Mourning  roach  contained   Mr.  Bailey/  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  accompanied  the  procession  to  Brunswick,  and 
witnessed  the  last  rites  performed  over  the  body  of  her  Majesty, 
according  to  the  instructions  from  the  British  Government 

SA  carriage  with  ak  servant,  containing  luggage  J 
belonging  to  the  different  persons  in  the  caval- \  Page, 
cade.  j 

The  carriages  of  different  gentlemen,  the  friends  of  her  late  Majesty. 
The  Committee  of  Hammersmith  and  London,  two  and  two, 

Ijt  is  extreipely  difficult  to  do  entire  justice  to 
(he  succeeding  part  of  this  painful  narrative.  The 
accounts  published  at  the  time  were  very  con- 
flicting-, each  writer  giving  such  a  colouring  to  the 
facts  as  best  agreed  with  his  individual  private 
yijevs  and  feelings :  all,  however,  agree  in  the  .fact, 
that  J;he  populace  behaved  with  great  yiojence, .  at 
least  as  far  as  the  application  of  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  insulting  epithets  to  the  military ;  and 
that  for  a  considerable  time  the  Life  Guards  mani- 
fested great,  forbearance  and  patience.  Whether 
the  (throwing  of  brickbats  and  other  missiles  at  the 
soldiery  took  place  prior  or  subsequently  to  the 
firing  on  the  people  or  not  was  neyer  clearly  ascer- 
tained. 

A  certain  route  for  the  funeral  procession  had 
Jtaeri  chalked  out  by  his  Majesty's  ministers,  con- 
trary to  the  express  wish  of  the  late  Queen's  exe- 
cutors, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  desire  ?f  the 
-people.  That  route  was  consequently  opposed, 
but  who  shall  decide  on  a  jqase  so  nove),  as  whether 
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the  recorded  will  of  a  deceased  person,  should  be 
executed  by  those  therein  delegated  to  that  trust, 
by  others  forming-  the  executive  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  It  is  more  within  the  historian's  province 
to  record  facts  than  to  reason  upon  doubtful  cases;, 
and  the  present  writer  not  happening  to  witness 
any  part  of  the  Queen's  funeral  procession  till  its 
approach  to  Stratford-le-Bow,  in  Essex,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  rely  on  such  authorities  as  he  could  col- 
lect ;  and  these  are,  in  some  instances,  at  variance 
with  each  other. 

uThe  following  account  of  what  took  place,  after 
the  'procession  arrived  at  Hyde  Park  is  given, 
chiefly,  on  the  authority  of  "  The  Observer,"  Sun- 
day newspaper,  a  journal,  perhaps,  of  all  others 
the  least  uhder  the  influence  of  party  feelings. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  procession  had 
passed  Hyde  Park-corner,  and  entered  Piccadilly,  a 
fresh  interruption  took  place.    Considerable  parties 
of  Benefit  Societies  of  different  trades,  &c.  who  had 
carried  addresses  to  the  Queen,  appeared  at  this 
point  with  their  banners  and  solemn  music,  pre- 
pared to  join  the  procession.     They  occasioned 
some  delay.     Next  it  was  found  that  Park-lane, 
the  then  contemplated  route,  had  been  stopped  up 
almost  as  effectually  as  Church-lane  at  Kensington 
had  been  previously  rendered  impassable.      The 
procession  was  thereby  again  brought  to  a  com- 
plete stand-still,  one  that  was  rendered  the  more 
painful  and  alarming,  owing  to  the  increased  num- 
bers of  the  populace  as  well  as  of  the  horse  soldiers. 

JL.  D.  2  F 
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Several  hundreds  of  Horse  Guards  and  of  Blues 
lined  the  streets,  and  the  former  certainly  were  riot 
hailed  in  a  very  complimentary  manner  by  portions 
of  the  vast,  and  in  many  instances,  irritated  multitude 
now  assembled.  Sir  R.  Baker  knew  not  what  to 
do ;  officers  of  the  Guards  said  they  must  obey  their 
orders — they  were  positive — they  were  peremptory. 
The  people  looked  to  the  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
particularly  to  several  distinguished  citizens,  for 
them  to  advocate  their  cause  at  this  critical  juncture, 
with  the  civil  and  military  authorities.  A  more 
frightful  state  of  things  was  never  beheld ;  pistols, 
as  well  as  swords,  were  drawn,  the  Guards  dis- 
playing the  most  determined  demeanour. 

Mr.  Hurcombe,  a  Common  Councilman,  at  this 
fearful  moment,  rode  up  to  Sir  R.  Baker,  and 
claimed  his  attention,  if  he  bad  no  right  to  ask  that 
of  the  officers.  He  said,  amongst  other  observa- 
tions, "  For  Heaven's  sake!  Sir  Robert,  let  the 
procession  proceed  through  the  city.  You  see  the 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  without  such  course  be 
pursued.  If  the  contrary  course  be  persisted  in, 
the  consequences,  1  fear,  must  be  dreadful.  There 
is  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  in  such  case  blood 
will  be  spilled — lives  will  be  lost.  Therefore,  re- 
flect well,  and  let  the  procession  proceed  through 
the  city." 

Sir  R.  Baker.—"  I  know  not  what  to  do ;  the 
orders  are  positive — peremptory  :  I  cannot  change 
them." 

Mr.  Hurcombe. — "  You  see  that  the  lives  of 
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your  fellow  citizens  are  placed  in  jeopardy — you 
see  what  is  the  state  of  the  public  mind ;  therefore, 
let  me  beseech  you,  take  on  yourself  the  responsi- 
bility of  ordering  the  corpse  to  pass  through  the 
city.  You  will  thereby  doubtless  save  many  lives; 
and  if  you  do  not  pursue  such  course,  and  should 
lives  be  lost,,  who  will  be  answerable  for  them  after 
this  warning?  Will  not  you  be  answerable? 
Then  take  on  yourself  the  responsibility." 

Sir  R.  Baker.—"  I  will." 

He  afterwards  held  a  conversation  with  an  officer 
of  the  Guards,  who  said  that  his  orders  were 
peremptory,  that  he  could  not  proceed  through  the 
city ;  and  be  the  consequences  what  they  might,  he 
must  fulfil  his  orders.  He  at  the  same  time  called 
on  Sir  R.  Baker  to  aid  him  with  the  civil  power  in 
the  execution  of  such  duty. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  it  will  be  proper  here 
to  insert  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  "  The  Times,"  by  a  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter and  respectability : 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  proces- 
sion which  yesterday  attended  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  our  late 
beloved  Queen,  I  was  at  an  early  hour  at  Hammersmith,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  the  cavalcade  to  Kensington,  where  the  first  stoppage 
took  place,  which  was  nearly  two  hours.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
serjeaut  who  had  been  dispatched  to  my  Lord  Liverpool  for  orders, 
and  a  reinforcement  of  troops,  consisting  of  Life  Guards,  headed 
by  Sir  Robert  Baker,  it  was  determined  to  move  on  through 
Kensington,  and  to  enter  Hyde  Park  by  the  Kensington  gate.  I 
followed  on  close  to  the  magistrate,  and  au  attempt  was  made  to 
force  the  gate.  I  saw  the  Life  Guards  cutting  the  people  with  the 
flat  part  of  their  swords,  and  one  or  more  of  their  sabres  was 
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,  broken  in  pieces  against  the  iron  gates.  I  appealed  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  itftprored  him  to  proceed  along  the  main  road  towards 
Knightsbridge,  to  which  he  consented.  Shortly  after  this,  I  had 
an  interview  with  Sir  R.  Baker,  and  having  represented  to  hrm 
the  certainty  that  lives  would  be  lost  if  it  was  persisted  in  not  to 
go  through  the  city,  Sir  Robert  said  he  thought  so,  and  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  through  the  city.  I  asked  him  which  way  I 
#  should  direct  our  committee  to  proceed ;  he  said  down  St.  James's- 
street  and  Pall  Mall,  but  begged,  if  I  possessed  any  influence* 
that  I  would  exert  it  to  prevent  any  unpleasant  expression  of 
feeling  as  the  procession  passed  Carlton  Palace.  I  then  asked 
Sir  Robert  if  I  was  at  liberty  to  inform  the  committee  and  the 
assembled  multitude  of  his  determination ;  he  answered,  "  Yes ;" 
I  then  proceeded  to  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman,  Lord  and  Lady  Hood, 
Mr.  Hume,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  &c.  and  communicated  the  intelli- 
gence. ,  I  also  announced  it  to  the  people  as  I  went  along.  Mr. 
SheViiJP'Wsithman  requested  me  to  forward  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
a  letter  from  him  on  the  subject,  which  I  immediately  did.  On 
arriving  at  Hyde  Park -corner,  I  found  a  barrier  thrown  across  the 
gate  that  leads  into  the  Park,  consisting  of  waggons,  &c.  It  was 
announced  to  the  throng  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  enter 
the  Park,  but  that  the  procession  was  to  proceed  on  to  St.  JamesV- 
street,  &c.  Some  hesitated,  but  the  greater  number,  seeing  the 
cavalcade  actually  proceeding  along  Piccadilly,  doubted  no  longer, 
and  followed  ou :  by  this  meaus  the  entrance  to  Hyde  Park  was 
easily  effected,  and  hence  that -dreadful  scene  we  have  now  to  de- 
plore. Finding  a  longer  stoppage  than  I  could  account  fa\  I 
rode  back  and  ascertained  that  the  hearse  had  proceeded  through 
the  Park;  at  this  time  three  parts  of  the  official  procession 
were  actually  along  Piccadilly  :  finding  this,  I  went  to  Sir  Robert 
Baker,  who  was  in  consultation  with  the  command ing  oflketof  the 
Guards,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  gentlemen,  who  will  come 
forward  if  necessary,  J  said,  "  Sir  Robert  Baker,  knowing  you  to 
be  the  chief  magistrate,  I  took  your  word  that  the  procession 
should  go  through  the  city — you  have  broken  your  promise,  and 
or  your  own  head  be  the  consequences — I  dread  the  result."  To 
this  Sir  Robert  made  no  reply.  Meeting  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman, 
Mr.  Hume,  &c.  they  naturally  asked  for  an  explanation,  which  I 
gave.  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  requested  I  would  inform  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  the  circumstances  here  detailed :  this  I  agreed  to  do, 
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and  went  with  all  speed  to  the  Mansion  House  arid  related  the 
whole.  On  leaving  the  Mansion  House  I  went  with  all  haste  to 
meet  the  procession,  which  I  did  at  Tottenham  Court-road,  and 
there  with  grief  and  horror  learned  the  news  of  the  outrage  in  the 
Parte :  even  here  I  saw  the  people  charged  with  the  bayonet  by 
the  Foot  Guards,  and  driven  through  the  streets  in  the  most  in- 
human manner.  What  followed  in  the  progress  down  Tottenham 
Court-road,  Drury-lane,  &c.  I  need  not  detail,  it  having  been 
given  most  correctly  in  your  paper.  I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  sorrow  that  Sir  R.  Baker  was  induced  to  alter  the 
determination  he  had  come  to,  of  permitting  the  procession  to  go 
through  the  city ;  to  this  circumstance  I  attribute  the  melancholy 
occurrences  in  the  Park. 
August  15.  WILLIAM  GRE1G,  32,  City  Ropd. 

Mr.  Bailey  now  intimated  a  desire  that  the  caval- 
cade should  again  attempt  to  pass  up  Park-lane  into 
Oxford-Street :  but  it  was  found  impracticable.    The 
head  of  the  procession  was  then  moved  down  the 
line  of  Piccadilly,  and  had  proceeded  nearly  as  far 
as  Lord  Coventry's  house,  when  it  was  met  by  a 
fresh  reinforcement  of  horse  soldiers,  by  whom  its 
farther  progress  in  that  route  was  stopped.     The 
conduct  of  the  people  during  this  stoppage,  towards 
the  military,  was  of  a  trying  nature.     After  some 
hesitation,  the   leaders  of  the  procession  and  the 
military  commanders  being  apparently  occupied  in 
deliberating  on  the  course  to  be  taken,  the  whole 
made  a  retrograde  movement  towards  Hyde  Park- 
corner.      Upon  this  'the  mob  gave  a  loud  and  deep 
shout,  and  mud  and  missiles  flew  at  the  soldiery 
from  ail  directions.     A  party  of  dragoon*   were 
immediately  sent  round  to  Park-lane,  with  strict 
•rders  to  remove  the  carts  ;  in  which  service, 
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regret  to  say,  many  of  them  as  well  as  the  crowd, 
were  badly  wounded,  the  former  with  stones,  and 
the  latter  with  the  swords  of  the  soldiery.  One 
dragoon  had  his  eye  severely  cut  with  a  stone ;  and 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  killed  the  man  with  his 
sabre,  had  it  not  been  for  the  humane  interference 
of  Sir  R.  Baker.  The  line  of  waggons,  however, 
was  so  very  compact,  that  it  was  found  impossible 
to  remove  them,  and  this  circumstance  being  com- 
municated to  the  magistrates,  whose  strict  orders 
were,  that  it  should  take  no  other  route  than  that 
prescribed  by  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, it  was,  after  considerable  stoppage,  agreed 
to  open  Hyde  Park-gate,  and  orders  were  given  to 
admit  the  whole  cavalcade,  and  to  exclude  the 
crowd,  which  was  at  length  effected  after  consider- 
able resistance,  and  pelting  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
At  half-past  twelve  the  whole  of  the  funeral  pro- 
cession had  entered  the  Park  ;  and,  in  spite  of 
every  effort,  a  number  of  people  forced  admission. 
Those  of  the  populace  who  were  excluded  from 
accompanying  the  funeral  in  the  Park,  turned  up 
Park-lane,  and  pursued  the  direction  of  Oxford- 
street,  at  a  rapid  rate.  No  further  interruption 
took  place  till  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  Cum- 
berland-gate. Some  of  the  more  zealous  of  the 
populace  finding  their  efforts  to  force  a  passage  for 
the  hearse  in  a  direct  route  for  Temple-bar  frus- 
trated at  one  point,  now  bethought  themselves  of 
bringing  their  favourite  plan  to  bear  by  shutting 
Cumberland-gate  against  the  military.  They  seized 
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upon  the  iron  gates  at  this  point,  and  having  closed 
them,  collected  in  great  force,  and  seemed  resolved 
upon  keeping  possession  to  the  last.  Their  object 
was,  by  obstructing  the  advance  in  this  quarter,  to 
force  the  procession  back  to  Piccadilly,  when,  as 
Park-lane  was  blocked  up,  it  was  deemed  that  it 
would  of  necessity  take  the  direction  of  St.  James' s- 
street.  The  crowd  grew  more  dense  every  moment 
around  the  gate,  and  in  every  avenue  leading 
towards  that  quarter,  a  determined  disposition  be- 
came manifest  to  maintain  their  object  by  forcible 
resistance.  The  military,  notwithstanding  the  great 
opposition  they  had  to  encounter,  succeeded  in 
carrying  the  gates  without  resorting  to  extreme 
measures.  Indeed,  the  forbearance  displayed  up 
to  this  period  was  highly  praiseworthy.  Having 
made  clear  the  passage  of  the  gates,  the  military 
gained  Oxford -street,  and  were  about  to  proceed 
according  to  the  appointed  route  by  the  Edge  ware- 
road.  In  this  design  they  were  rudely  opposed  by 
the  populace,  who,  in  the  most  daring  manner, 
rushed  upon  the  horses,  and  seizing  the  bridles, 
attempted  to  turn  their  heads  down  Oxford-street, 
their  backs  to  Tyburn-turnpike.  The  soldiers  took 
no  other  means  of  repulsing  this  attack  than  by  re- 
pressing the  people  as  they  advanced  with  the  backs 
and. sides  of  their  sabres. 

An  eye-witness  of  this  part  of  the  conflict,  and 
particularly  of  the  firing,  states,  that  a  strong  party 
of  Life  Guards  had  been  drawn  across  Oxford- 
street,  from  the  top  of  Park-lane ;  to  prevent  the 
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passage  of  the  cavalcade  iu  that,  direction,  and  the 
officer. commanding  it  wps  exceedingly  active  in 
the  distribution  of  his  orders  to  the  men.  posted  at 
the  several  points.  Upon  him  an  attack, was  firat 
made  by.  the  crowd,  who  assailed  him  with  brickbats, 
stones,  mud,f  arid  grave],  which  compelled  him  to 
retire  for  an  instant,  when  a  more  Various  Attack 
with  the  same  sort  of  missiles,  w^s  rfiade  upon  bis 
party. 

\        i  .  *  • 

About  thirty  yards  of  the  iron  failing  on  the 
parapet  wall  of  Hyde  Park,  between  Cumberland* 
gate  and  Tyburn- turnpike,  were  torn  down,  and  a 
way  thus  made  for  the  passage  of  the  multitude. 
The  m^erials,  of  the  wall  were  immediately  eon** 
verted  into  ammunition  by  the  crowd,  and  a  party 
qf  the  Life  Guards  having  dismounted,  advanced 
under  the  cover  of  a  double  line  of  mounted  cavalry 
to  force  the  barricade  which  had  been  thrown  up 
across  the  road,  and  were  furiously  attacked  by 
them.  Orders  were  then  given  for  the  remainder 
of  Jthe  party  to  charge  the  crowd,  which  they  did, 
advancing  rapidly  upon  them,  and  flourishing  their 
swords  right  and  left,  striking  chiefly  with  the  flat 
or  broad  sides,  but  in  many  instances  using  the 
points  and  edge. 

Upon  this  some  persons  in  the  rear,  presenting  a 
dense  and  formidable  mass,  raised  the  cry  of-*** 
44  The  soldiers  are  cutting  down  the  people,"  which 
was  immediately  followed  up  by  showers  of  brick- 
bats, stones,  and  missiles  of  divers  descriptions, 
which  were  hurled  at  the  soldiers.     The  pressure 
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of  the  crowd  continued,  and  the  .shower  of  missiles 
was  kept  up  at  so  brisk  a  rate,  that  the  troops  must 
ha?e  been  forced  from  their  ground  had  they  not 
•dopted  the  most  decisive  measures.  Several  were 
unhorsed  by  brickbats,  and  many  suffered  the  most 
severe  bruises,  and,  after  bearing  with  the  most 
exemplary  patience  and  fortitude,  these  repeated 
assaults,  the  painful  order  to  fire  was  given.  We 
believe  the  first  discharge  of  carbines  was  over  the 
heads  of  the  people,  but  not  having  the  desired 
effect  it  was  found  necessary  to  fire  amongst  the 
crowd,  in  consequence  of  which  one  person  was 
killed  ;  another,  George  Francis,  a  bricklayer, 
mortally  wounded ;  and  several  others  severely. 
One  of  the  sufferers  was  named  Richard  Honey,  a 
carpenter,  residing  at  No.  3,  Rose-street,  Soho. 
He  was  shot  at  the  corner  of  Great  Cumberland- 
street,  and  the  body  was  carried  to  the  General 
Townshend,  in  Oxford-street.  Several  were  car- 
ried to  St.  George's  Hospital.  As  the  carbines  , 
were  discharged  at*  random,  some  gentlemen  be- 
longing to  the  parish  of  Hammersmith,  and  who 
occupied  a  coach  next  to  that  of  Alderman  Wood, 
narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  A  ball  passed 
through  one  of  the  pannels  of  the  coach,  and  came 
out  at  the  other  side,  but  most  providentially  with* 
out  any  injury  to  those  within  it. 

The  procession  now  crossed  the  end  of  Oxford, 
street;  and  leaving  Tyburn-turnpike  on  the  tali, 
passed  down  the  Edge  ware-road  toward*  Padding 
ton.    Almost   immediately  upon   the  cewatum  of 
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the  firing,  the  latter  part  of  the  procession,  which 
during  the  continuance  of  the  unfortunate  affray 
between  the  military  and  the  people  had  remained 
in  the  Park,  proceeded  rapidly  forward,  and  joined 
the  rest  of  the  funeral  train  in  the  Edge  ware-road. 
Upon  leaving  the  Park,  several  mourning  coaches, 
followed  by  a  considerable  number  of  horsemen, 
broke  put  of  the  line  of  procession,  and  proceeding 
dosva  Cu^n be rLind -street,  turned  off  to  the  right. 
Wither,  thisi  proceeding, resulted  from  a  feeling  of 
disgust  at  the  transaction  which  had  just  before 
taken  place,  could  not  be  known ;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent that  at  this  moment  the  minds  of  the  indi- 
viduals in  the  procession  were  much  discomposed. 
The  populace  in  Oxford-road  and  at  Tyburn-gate 
appeared  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  exasperated 
against  the  military,  whom  they  loaded  with  the 
bitterest  execrations.     Some  cried  out  "  They  have 
shot  a  man,  and  killed  him  ;"  others  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  horsemen  in  the  funeral  train  to 
the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  the  conflict, 
which  stained  the  ground  in  several  places.     How- 
ever, the  admirers  of  her  late  Majesty  were  not 
to  be  deterred,  and  the  procession  continued  to 
proceed  along  the   Edge  ware-road,  as  strong  in 
numbers  as  when  it  first  left  Hammersmith  with 
the  exception  of  the  secede rs  above  alluded  to. 
The  rain,  which  bad   latterly   somewhat  abated, 
again  poured  in  torrents  as  the  procession  advanced 
on'  the  Edgewaretroad.     The  number  of  pedes- 
trian followers,  however,  continued  undiminished. 
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Indeed,  it  was  somewhat  surprising*,   at  Jeast  it 
would  have  been  so  on  any  other  occasion,  to  per- 
ceive the  Vast  number  of  respectable  people  who 
followed  the  precession  on  foot,  and  who,  although 
it  was  evident  that  many  of  them  had  put  on  their 
QKQurnmg  fdI*  the  firs!  time,  proceeded  onwards, 
totally* regardless  of  the  almost  incessant  rain  which 
wetted  them  to  the  skin.     The  expression  of  deep 
feeling  among  the  spectators  of  this  day's  ceremony 
for  surpassed  even  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  on  this  subject.      As  the  procession  moved 
along   the   New-road,    thfe  crowd    became   more 
dense  and  compact.     Large  groups  of  individuals 
urcarriages,  on  horseback,  acid  on  foot,  were  col- 
lected at  tfate  ends  of  all  the  streets  running  south 
from  the  New-road.     At  the  top  of  Portland-place, 
and    in    the   Regent' s-park,   the   assemblage  was 
immense. 

It  was  about  half-past  one  when  the  head  of  the 
procession  had  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  New 
Paddington-road,  and  was  about  to  cross  the  top  of 
Tottenham-court-road,  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing the  route  to  the  City-road.     Here,  however, 
a  sndden   and  insurmountable  obstacle  presented 
itself:  the  people,  who  at  Cumberland-gate  had 
been  checked  in  their  endeavours  to  turn  the  pro- 
cession out  of  the  by-paths  chosen  by  the  Govern-' 
men!   into  the  open  public  street,  now  made  a 
second  and  more  successful  attempt  to  effect  the 
object  of  having  the  Queen  carried  through  the 
metropolis. 
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Though,  to  fei  fclbse  obtfei*vety  it  was  evident  that 
there  was  none  of*  fhstt  domhianication  between  the 
different  portions  of  the  immense  multitude  which 
£buld  imply  concert'  or"  pr^vi6us  design,  yet  so 
unanimous  tfasHhe  wish*  that  the  fbh£r&l  should 
pass  through  the  ci^th^tttte^onWionr  feeling  ran 
from  orte  to  another  with  ^H  fi\&  sfttttri&toeous  rapi- 
dity of  an  electric' shotek.  Iti  fen  iffstftttt  they  put  in 
pra&ticSfe  the  only  effectaafr  means"  of  obtaining  their 
deject*  evei«y  Waggttny cai^  coafch;  Mti  vfehiele;  of 
Whatever  description^  wafc  sefefed,  6tx  rdihfei*  spon- 
stdnfeousty  seemfed  to  go  arid  form  itself  into  parts 
of  a  dense  deep  mass,»exit€fndfng»  the  whole  width  of 
the  road,  and  almost  100.  yaMg  in-<tepth*:  Through 
such  a  compact  body  it  was  itopdssible  to  force  any 
passage  except  by  artillery.  The,  leader  of  the 
procession  looked  at  the  impenetrable  mass  with 
dismay,  and  turned  down  into  Tottenham-court- 
road.  The  persons,  however,  who  had  the  conduct 
of  the  funeral,  were  not  yet  awakened  to  the  im- 
possibility of  carrying  their  design  into  execution, 
but  made  another  fruitless  effort  to  deviate  into  a 
lone  and  by-way ;  but  the  skill  and  dexterity  of 
the  multitude  again  anticipated  and  defeated  them. 
Francis-street,  Tottenham-court-road,  down  which 
the  leader  of  the  procession  attempted  to  pass,  was 
in  an  instant  blocked  up  with  carriages  of  all  de- 
scriptions, which  seemed  to  rush  to  a  common 
Gentre  as  if  by  instinct.  The  procession  was  thus 
compelled  to  move  on  in  a  straight  line  towards 
St.  Giles's,  every  street  which  leads  out  of  Gotten- 


ham -court-road  towards  the  direction*  of  the  New* 
road,  being  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  instanta- 
neous blockade  of  the  multitude* 

At  the  bottom  of  Oxford-street  the  conductors  of 
the  procession  intended  to  turn  the  cavalcade,  back 
into  some  of  the  by-streets  by  means  of  a  coftipaity 
of  foot  soldiers;  but  the  military  were  tQO>lat$, 
either  by  passive  obstruction  or  otherwises  The 
procession  now  moved  onwards  till  it  inched; the 
top  of  Drury-lane;   and  here  the  main  pasafrge 
down  Hoi  born  being  completely  blocked  vp*  &  #9* 
compelled  to  take  the  direction  towards  the  Strand. 
Nay,  so  anxious  and  so  determined  we^e  the  pepple 
not  to  be  defeated,  that  it  having  occurred  tpthefn 
that  another  attempt  might  be  made  toregfein  the 
irregular  path,  by  turning  out  of  Drury-lane  mtp 
Great  Queen-street,  and  thus  returning  to  Holborn, 
they  effectually  blocked  up  the  avenue  of  Qneen- 
street,  and  forced  the  procession. to  descend  into  the 
Strand.     It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the 
Oxford  Blues,  who  were  on  duty  at  the  time  the 
Life  Guards  fired  on  the  crowd,  did  not  participate 
ip  that  act.    They  were, of  course,  during  the  whole 
day,  favourites  of  the  people,  and  were  repeatedly 
cheered.     Though  the  public  were  displeased  to 
see  any  military  force  in  the  procession,  the  mild   , 
conduct  of  these  soldiers  and  their  officers  seemed 
to  attract  that  approbation  which  is  always  given 
to  men  who  behave  with  moderation  and  propriety, 
in  whatever  situation  they  may  be  placed. 

Various,  bat  most  uiumccessfaA*  eftotV.%  ^«e\»»kfc 
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to  precipitate  the  4tinertA-  through  iUgh  Hoi  born; 
and  thence,  northerly*,  by  bflfe  %f  'the  many  obscure 
streets  with1  which*  1*at!  neighbourhood*  atooiinds. 
But  these '  ^'flforts9  We  'fttttrte. ;w  Every  ^attempt 
having. been  'eWettuaHy'mffled,  the'Kfuif*Wal  pro- 
ceeded quietly  tc%a1^  'PempleiBal,.J  imii  & 
.  When  tlte  Jcfc*fcted»e  arWv^atHhteJjbcl(tom  of 
NewcagHe-stWftt, <•*•  body  6f; Wfa^tty  #a^a#rV!ih 
a  seft^ircular'line  afcrossithe-  street^ftohi  ihe'NtiW 
Church^      -■■■■-»-  :-';Ji .  '  .-,»  ■■'•;■<  ---v  ;iuj:.-<     ■:. 

> '  Up1nHteachJri£  TenrpleBnr,  the  prdC^iSiorilialted  , 
for  a  short  time;  and  that  part  of  therbi)%  of  Life 
Guards'  Which  had.  hithil-lio  aedorctflfehied  tfle  eaVaU 
cade,  her^  sepsrated  fV6uv  it;  and-  rettir-ned  Wthe 
west  efltf  Jof-t&fe<  *&*«<.  ^te«0*fdrrf  Blues  were 
much  appiaudetl'by  the  people  at  this  spot. 

So  little  expectattoft  %a«  entertained  by  the  city 
authorities  that  the  remraiWs  of 'her  Majesty  would 
ultimately  be  conveyed  through  the  city,  that  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  in  Guildhall,  presiding  as  gover- 
nor of  the  Irish  Society,  tfheii  about  half  past  two 
o'clock  a  private  individual  Announced  that  the  pro- 
cession with  the  remains  of  the  Queen  was  then 
coming  into  the  city ;  whereupon  the  Court  was 
adjourned  by  desire  of  several  of  the  members,  and 
his  lordship  proceeded-  on  foot  to  the  Mansion 
House,  after  giving  directions  to  one  of  the  city 
officers  to  proceed  and  obtain  perfect  information 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  circumstance  stated  to  him ; 
and  this  being  ascertained,  his  lordship  proceeded 
from  the  Mansion  House  in  his  private  carriage 


towards  Temple  Bar,  where,  meeting  the  caval- 
cade, he,  placed*  himself  at  its-  head,  and  in  this 
order  it  proceeded,  fit  is, almost  unnecessary  to 
state  that  all  the  wops  in  the,  streets  through 
which  tfra  -pro^ssion  vipovedt  ia  the  city  were 
closely  shut  up*  an^l  ^11  Jhbp  window?  of  the 
houses  i^  jth^ j  same  .liae^  rw^re  crowded  with  indi- 
vidual^  ^res^edy  gen^raHy  m,  deep,  mournijig,  who 
appeared  tfl Jfck$  the  deepest  interest  in  the  solemn 
scene  which  was  passing  before  them.  The  route 
obsery^,  through  t^e  city  was  along  Fleetrstreet 
and  Ludgate-hill,  round,  St.  Paul's  Church -yard, 
through  Cheapsids,  past  %he  Exchange  into  Lea- 
denhall-street,  ,anii>frpiq  thence  to  Whitechapel 
church.  The  numbers  qf  the  people  assembled  in 
these  streets  exceeded  all  calculation.  The  roofs 
of  houses,  and  every,  point  which  could  command  a 
view  of  the  procession  were  possessed  by  anxious 
multitudes.  Avery  delicate  mark  of  respect,  was 
shown  by  the  people  in  the  city  towards  the  remains 
of  their  lamented  Queen.  The  populace  in  the 
streets,  and  the  inhabitants  at  their  windows,  in- 
variably  stood  uncovered  while  the  hearse  passed. 

As  the  procession  moved  along  the  city,  the 
Oxford  Blues,  who  then  formed  the  principal 
escort,  were  cordially  greeted  by  the  populace 
on  either  side  of  the  street,  who  shook  them 
by  the  hands,  slapped  them  on  the  thighs,  and 
patted  their  horses,  exclaiming,  "  Success  to  the 
Blues,"  "  The  Blues  for  ever,"  "  True  Blues," 
and  using  other  expressions  of  approbation •     Such 
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as  could  not  come  nearer  to  them,  applauded  them 
by  clapping  of  hands*  Those  who  bad*  during  the 
trial  of  the  Queen,  waited  on  her  Majesty  with  ad- 
dresses,  were  not  negligent  en  this  occasion.  She, 
whom  they  had  loved  in  life,  they  followed  in  death j 
and,  after  bearing  a  heavy  rain  from  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning  till  twelve' at  noon,  they  joined  the 
funeral  procession,  and  followed  all  that  remained 
of  Caroline  Amelia  into  the  metropolis  of  this  great 
empire.  Amongst,  those  fejtbfol  people  were  the 
carpenters,  the  brass-founders,  the  nuwoeco  leather- 
dressers,  coopers,  &e.  They  marched  in  ranks, 
with  banners  and  emblems  of  their  profession. 
One  large  banner,  white  with  black  letters,  had  the 
following  inscription;—"  Power  of  Public  Opinion ;" 
— another  had—"  United  we  stand;'*  another — 
M  Spanish  Leather-dresser* ;  Justice  will  triumph ;" 
another—*'  Friends  of  Humanity." 

At  the  boundary  of  the  city,  in  Whitecbapel,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  left  the 
procession j  it  was  then  five  o'clock ;  and  the 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  of  both  man  and  horse  were 
such  as  to  tnake  it  impossible  to  go  much  farther 
without  rest. 

The  hamlet  of  Hammersmith,  as  the  procession 
passed  np  the  Broadway,  presented  a  striking  spec* 
tacle.  The  windows  of  the  houses  were  filled  in 
every  part,  chiefly  with  females,  all  in  the  deepest 
mourning ;  and  a  great  number  of  men  had  climbed 
upon  the  roofs,  and  even  upon  the  chimneys,  so 
great  was  the  anxiety  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  pro* 
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cession.  Ofteach  sldei>of  the"Voad  Vehicles  of  every 
kifMt'wtte  dfatfh-  ity,v%£d  selatfc  di*  k&idirrg  places 
ohtftem^ere  purSKafcecf efcgerly,  fttfrom-'lj.  to tis. 
The  ovrtHSfs  of  mtke:i>f  tlife  &Ws  and  frafrgons  had 
prtvid^-**i&itopies  of  ebrpet  or  skfl-cloth,  fabich 
pr<fl«^d*hfe  dcdupiert  bf  'flfeats  from  the  ririn*  *and 
these'ih&i  toade  rt  very  coftsicterabfe  sum*  By5  their 
f  sftefcolfttie*;  Tbe^WjiWii^  between  these  carriages 
;  ttftd  the  houses  waB^ohrpletely  filled  With  sfptfrttltors 
on  foot,  ftfatay  of  #hem  wete  without1  itttibreHfta,1  or 
any  Othfer  tfcttVi  their  ordiniirycove'rrng;  but?  the 
heavy  rain  which  Continued  to  fall  the  whole  of 
the  iriort|ing  did  not  dismay  them.  Hundreds  of 
rfottfeV),  ^of  all  ages,  tftootf'  patiently  bet^aih  the 
pdttingushowei%  ami  bote,  without  a  mum*ftir,  the 
rode*  assault*  tor/ which'  they?  were  every  minute 
subject, /from  the  ^asit"t)f  eoaimon  tenderness  on 
the  part  of  the  mem- ^ -Ai  J.        ;  ~ 

As  the  profession  moved  along',  it  was  regarded 
by  the  assembled  multitude  wiflv  mournful  earnest* 
ness.  The  great  majority  of  the  female  spectators 
were  in  tears,  and  many  wepf  aloud  as  they  took 
their  last  view  of  the  hearse.  The  fair  inhabitants 
of  the  hamlet  evinced  the  strongest  sensibility  Upon 
this  melancholy  occasion.  They  were  seen  at  their 
windows  gazing  with  tearful  eyes  upon  the  solemn 
spectacle,  and  many  were  heard  to  sob  aloud,  ap- 
parently in  the  greatest  agony  of  grief. 

When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
Broadway,  the  spectators  were  gratified  with  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights,  yerYv^\>%,  w«  ^W- 
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nessed.  The  children,  male  and  female,  of  Lati- 
mer's  charity-school,  issued  from  the  school-house, 
in  their  best  dresses,  wearing  crape  upon  their  hats, 
apd  each  bearing  a  small  white  basket  filled  with 
choice  flowers.  The  sides  of  the  basket  were 
covered  with  crape.  The  little  ones  having  ranged 
themselves  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade  in  proper 
order,  two  and  two,  they  proceeded  on,  strewing 
their  flowers  in  the  road  as  they  walked  along.  The 
extremely  neat  dresses  of  the  children,  with  their 
simple  but  earnest  manner  of  performing  this  ce- 
remony, excited  the  highest  admiration  and  the 
deepest  sympathy.  It  imparted  a  degree  of  painful 
interest  to  the  scene,  that  will  long-be  remembered 
by  those  who  had  an  opportunity  of  beholding  it. 

The  children  walked  bareheaded,  and  bore  the 
heavy  rain  with  great  cheerfulness.  When  their 
stock  of  flowers  was  exhausted,  they  walked  out  of 
the  line,  and  stood  at  the  side  of  the  road  until  the 
.  procession  had  passed  them,  when  they  returned  to 
the  school-house. 

These  children  had  been  furnished  with  their 
baskets  on  Monday,  and  they  went  round  on  that 
day  to  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  hamlet,  and 
begged  from  each  a  supply  of  the  best  flowers  in 
the  garden. 

While  the  arrangements  for  the  procession  were 
forming  at  Brandenburgh  House,  an  immense 
<rowd  of  horsemen  and  pedestrians  was  collected 
at  Hyde-park-corner,  which  increased  rapidly  from 
five  until  eight  o'clock,  by  which  time  it  was  pro- 
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digious,  notwithstanding  the  deluge  of  rain  which 
continued  without  intermission  the  whole  morning, 
as  if  the  very  heavens  were  weeping  in  sympathy 
with  the  hearts  of  the  English  people.  %Hy  half- 
past  six,  a  considerable  body  of  horsemen  having 
assembled  by  appointment  inside  the  Park-gate, 
all  habited  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  wearing 
sable  cloaks,  crape  hatbands  and  scarfs,  and  other 
badges  of  grief,  they  proceeded  to  Hammersmith, 
amidst  the  sorrowful  ejaculations  of  the  people,  for 
the  purpose  of  falling  in  with  the  procession.    Upon 
arriving  at  the  turnpike,  the  populace  insisted  that 
the  horsemen  should  pay  no  toll,  it  being  a  popular 
error  that  funerals  pay  no  toll  under  any  circum- 
stances. The  gentlemen  themselves  seemed  willing 
to  pay,  but  hesitating  in  consequence  of  the  calls 
from  the  crowd,  the  keeper  closed  the  gate  against 
them,  upon  which  the  populace  instantly  tore  it 
from  its  hinges,  and  dashed  it  on  one  side;  nor  did 
they  suffer  any  horsemen  who  passed  afterwards  to 
pay.     Shortly  after  this,  a  doubt  seemed  to  prevail 
as  to  which  route  the  procession  would  adopt,  and 
the   anxiety   upon   this  subject  soon  became  ex- 
tremely intense.     Every  coach,  every  horseman,  or 
even  foot-passenger  who  came  from  the  direction 
of  Hammersmith,  was  questioned  with  the  greatest 
eagerness  as  to  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  the 
matter ;  and  each  succeeding  person  interrogated 
gave  a  different  answer  from  the  preceding  one. 
At  about  a  quarter  past  eight,  it  was  announced 
that  the  procession  was  movmg  a\ov\^  xW  wfc&aX. 
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the  other  extremity  of  the  Park,  and  instantly  the 
whole  crowd  streamed  off  with  all  the  speed  in  their 
power  to  the  Oxford-street  gate.  Here  they  found 
that  thfe  same  uncertainty  prevailed  as  at  Hyde- 
park-corner  ;  and,  after  having  waited  with  great 
patience  for  half  an  hour,  another  report  was  cir- 
culated that  the  procession  was  going  along  by 
Knightsbridge.  Immediately  the  whole  Park  wad 
covered  with  a  moving  cloud  of  umbrellas,  the 
people  having  made  their  way  over  all  parts  of  the 
wall  along  the  Edgeware-road,  and  directing  their 
course  back  again  to  Hyde-park -corner.  Still  the 
route  remained  unascertained,  and  it  was  now  un- 
derstood that  not  even  any  of  the  persons  at  Ham- 
mersmith, except  the  undertaker,  who  was  in  the 
confidence  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  were  in- 
formed of  the  intended  line  it  was  to  take.  This 
Circumstance  appeared  to  excite  a  general  murmur 
of  indignation ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  even  to 
utter  imprecations  upon  the  characters  that  could 
resort  to  such  petty  modes  of  insulting  the  memory 
of  their  dead  Queen.  But  the  more  indignant  and 
exasperated  they  were  at  the  conduct  of  her  ene- 
mies, the  more  firmly  rooted,  if  possible,  became 
their  determination  to  endure  every  inconvenience 
and  hardship,  rather  than  lose  this  occasion,  the. 
last  they  ever  could  enjoy,  to  offer  this  manifestation 
of  respect  to  the  remaios'of  the  Royal  victim.  Mul- 
titudes proceeded  on  to  Hammersmith,  as  the  more 
certain  way  of  avoiding  the  frustration  of  their 
purpose.      But  the  greater  number  appeared  to' 
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conclude,  from  ike  stationary  appearance  of  tone 
of  the  Friendly  Society's  flags,  which,  with  em- 
blems of  mourning  attached  to  them,  were  waiting 
the  arrival  of  the  procession,  that  it  would  certainly 
pass  that  way.  However,  once  more,  (in  conse- 
quence ef  the  arrival  of  a  horseman  w<ith  the  intel- 
ligence,) it  was  understood  that  the  procession  was 
about  to. pass  the  other  way;  and  again  the  im- 
mense multitude  rolled  back  the  whole  length  of 
Hyde -park,  to  the  Edge  ware- road,  and  again  disap- 
pointment alone  awaited  thqoti.  The  angry  feeling 
excited  against  the  anthors  of  this  disgraceful  and 
irritating,  suspense  became  considerably  enhanced 
by  a  suggestion,  that  the  different  .horsemen  who 
had  given  the  false  intelligence  at  various  times, 
were  parsons  expressly  employed  to  deceive  the 
people  with  unfeuhded  reports,  and  thereby  call  off 
their  attention  from  the  direction  in  which  the  pro- 
cession  was  to  move*  At  this  period  the  whole 
length  of  the  Edgeware-road  was  thronged  to  ex- 
cess as  far  as  could  be  seen,  and  vast  numbers  made 
their  way  to  the  Paddiugton*road,.  under  the  im- 
pression that  that  was  the  destined  route.  A  long 
line  of  carriages  also  blocked  up  each,  of  the  various 
roads  through  which  there  was  any  chance  of  the 
procession  passing,  It  now  approached  to  eleven 
o'clock,  and  nothing  but  feelings  of  the  deepest,  the 
most  heart-rooted  affection  and  grief,  could  .account 
far  the  extraordinary  patience  and  self-devotion 
with  which  this  immense  concourse  of  persona, 
male  and  female,  endured  uuiuWtvx\\\Xvx\%  i^\S^fc> 
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wet,  and  banger,  for  a  space  of  six  hours,  and,  still 
although  the  water  streamed  in  torrents  from  their 
drenched  limbs — although  they  were  hardly  able  to 
stand,  from  incessant  running  in  every  direction 
during  the  whole  morning,  and  although  almost 
fainting  from  exhaustion  and  want  of  food,  they 
maintained    an   unshaken    resolution    to   undergo 
every  possible  extremity  of  suffering  from  hardship 
or  privation,  rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of 
uttering  a  parting  blessing  on  the  cold  remains  of 
their  "  injured  Queen."     At  length  the  arrival  of 
one  or  two  horsemen  from  Hammersmith,  known 
not  to  be  in  the  service  of  Government,  who  in- 
formed  the  anxious  inquirers  that  surrounded  them, 
that  the  most  probable  course  for  the  procession  to 
adopt  was  by  Knightsbridge,  induced  the  crowd 
to  traverse  Hyde-park  a  fourth  time,  and  take  their 
final  stand  in   the  neighbourhood  of  Hyde-park- 
corner,  where,  during  another  hour  of  suspense  and 
anxiety,  they  remained  until  the  approach  of  the 
procession  was  at  length  announced  in  reality. 

The  procession  moved  on,  at  a  slow  pace,  through 
the  immense  crowds  that  lined  each  side  of  the 
road.  When  it  arrived  as  far  as  Kensington  church, 
an  obstacle  of  a  most  formidable  and  decisive  na- 
Itire,  as  regarded  the  disposition  of  the  assembled 
multitude  to  effect  a  change  in  the  route  planned 
by  the  Government,  presented  itself.  Here  it  was 
perceived  that  two  waggons  were  drawn  across  the 
street  which  led  to  the  Gravel-pits,  one  of  them 
loaded.     The  other  was  a  military  waggon.     By 
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what  chance  or  for  what  purpose  it  was  placed 
there,  was  not  at  the  time  known.  An  attempt  had 
been  made,  it  appeared,  to  loosen  the  pavement,  so 
as  effectually  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  caval- 
cade. On  the  representation  of  some  persons  in  the 
suite,  the  -military  waggon  was  speedily  removed ; 
but  thi?  was  no  sooner  done,  than  another  waggon, 
which  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  main  street,  was 
thurst  by  the  people  into. the  gap.  The  people 
seemed  determined  to  resist  any  attempt  to  remove 
these  waggons,  and  continually  cried,  "  Through 
the  city!  through  the  city !"  There  was  no  at- 
tempt at  this  time  to  remove  the  waggons  by  force. 
The  soldiers  sat  quietly  on  their  horses  in  the  places 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  in  the  train. 

A  messenger  was  now  sent  from  Kensington  to 
L)td  Liverpool.  Meantime  the  barrier  was  in* 
creased  by  the  constant  accumulation  of  carts  from 
behind. ..  There  was  also  a  trench  dug  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Gravel-pit-road.  The  conductor  of  the 
procession  would  not  take  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility of  moving  in  any  other  direction  than  that 
laid  down  in  the  written  directions..  The  whole 
cavalcade  therefore  halted,  until  new  instructions 
could  be  obtained.  The  procession  reached  Ken- 
sington at  half-past  nine,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
eleven  that  it  moved  on  again,  in  consequence  of  a 
message,  it  was  said,  from  the  Earl  of  Liverpool. 

At  the  end  of  the  lane  in  front  of  the  church 
several  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  police- 
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officers  and  the  people,  in  which  many  severe  blowy 
were  exchanged  on  both  sides. 

The  procession  next  moved  on  to  the  gate  into 
Hyde- park,  near  Kensington^  and  an  attempt  was 
made  to  paw  with  the  procession  into  the  Park,  but 
this  foiled  y  for  the.  people,  apprehensive  that  the 
hearse  would]  thus,  be  turned  out  of,  the  direct  roads 
into  the  New-road,  and  would  not  pass  through  the 
city,  shut  the  gates,  and  the  conductors  consented: 
to  pans  on  through  Kensington-gore  and  Knights- 
bridge.    When  the  procession  reached  Hyde-park  - 
corner  a  troop  of  the  Life  Guards  was  there  drawn 
up ;  at  whose  appearance  much  dissatisfaction  was 
a&pressed  by  the  people*     Indeed,  from  the  moment 
at  which  the  procession  moved  from  Brand  en  burgh 
House,  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  displayed 
by  the  people  at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiery. 
As  the  procession  passed  by  the  Broadway,  Ham- 
mersmith, a  thousand  voices  exclaimed,  "  Why  are 
the  soldiers,  here  ?"  and  the  hissings  and  hootings 
accompanied  and  followed  them  along  the  road; 
The  soldiery  bore  those  attacks  at  first  with  apparent 
good  humour.     At  this  period  an  immense  mul- 
titude assembled — a  multitude  which,  even  on  the 
finest  day,   and   under  circumstances  of  a  more 
joyous  nature,   was  never  exceeded.     The  general 
cry  amongst  the  people  was,  that  the  royal  corpse 
should  be  carried  through  the  city — that  it  should 
be   paraded  amongst  that  honest  and  honourable 
body,  who  from  the  first  moment  of  her  Majesty's 
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return  to  this  country,  h$d  proved  themselves  her  de- 
cided and  disinterested  friends.     Many  persons  who 
were  determined  that  her  Majesty's  corpse  should,  in 
spite  of  those  who  were  her  enemies  when  she  was 
living-,  pas$  through  the  streets  of  London,  carried 
in  their  hands  copies  of  the  official  declaration, 
which  (old  to  the  astonished  public,  that  the  remains 
of  their  beloved  and  persecuted  Queen  should  be 
conveyed  frqpa  Hammersmith  in  an  almost  ignq* 
miniously    private   manner.      This  new   mode   pf 
heaping  insult  on  the  remains  of  one,  wfyo,  while 
living,  h$d  braved  her  enemies  with  a  degree  Qf 
firmness  which  virtue  alone  can  bestow,  excited 
amidft  the  crowd  the  strongest  sentiment^  of  repro- 
bation ;  and  those  sentiments  were  loudly  expressed, 
as  tb£  procession  approached  Park-lane.     Groans, 
hisses,  and  execrations,  were  here  levelled  at  the 
soldiers ;  and  again  it  was  demanded,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  t*  what  business  ha<)  they  there  on  such  an 
occasipti  ?"  The  Life  Guards,  ^yho  had  before  signa- 
lized themselves  in  the  same  neighbourhood!  wejre 
not  quite  so  gentle  as  they  had  previously  been,  apd 
they  struck,  with  the  flat  of  their  swords,  sotxje  of 
those  pensions  who  reprpached    them.     Thpy  at- 
tempted tp  force,  vi  et  armis,  a  passage  down  Parjk- 
lane ;  but  the  dense  npass  of  people,  and  the  coaches, 
carts,  and  cars,  which  in  a  very  fe\y  minutes  were 
thrown    pcrosjs   the    road,    rendered   their  efforts 
wholly  a,bjortiy^  Hj?re  inhere  was  a  <Jelay  for  a  few 
mmqtes ;  until  at  length  the  officer  of  the.  guard 
having  consulted  witfi  spme  persons  near  him,  the 
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procession  was  ordered  to  turn,  and  it  entered  the 

■.■■'.     i    .  .  .  i 

Park  at  the  corner  gate,  and  proceeded  towards 

•  ■    ■    ■ ' '  ■■■'."  . .  ■•  ■  ■  j  ■  ■    -  ■  » 

Cumberland-ffate,   the    entrance   at   the    Oxford-' 

street  end.      The  Life  Guards  were  drawn  up,  six  * 

r  '  "   »  .  L ■  *  |  ^ 

on  each  side  of  the  gate.  Two  of  them  then 
passed  the  procession,  and  rode  a-head  of  the  horse- 
men. The  appearance  of  this  fresh  supply  of  mili- 
tary force  occasioned  the  most  boisterous  uproar. 
Some  of  the  Guards,  displeased  with  the  abuse 
th^y  received,  struck  the  people;  but  the  people, 
though  unarmed,  did  not  refrain  from  their  male- 
dictions. The  scene  at  this  moment  was  oqost 
awful.  An  immense  multitude  covered  the  Park  ; 
but  all  was  peace  and  quiet,  except  when  the  mill- 
tary  appeared.  Some  of  the  Life  Guards  rode  to 
and  fro,  which  seemed  to  excite  much  displeasure 
among  the  crowd,  which  was  testified  by  hissings 
and  hootings. 

The  dreadful  scene  which  ensued,  and  the  details 
of  the  procession  through  the  city,  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

Prom  Whitechapel  the  procession  moved  on  to 
Mile-end,  in  the  same  order  in  which  it  had  passed 
through  the  city,  with  this  difference,  that  before  it 
reached  to  the  former  place  it  was  joined  by  a  lafge 
additional  body  of  sailors,  who  formed  in  small 
parties  of  six  a- breast,  intervening  between  the 
hearse  and  the  carriages  in  front.  The  procession 
at  this  place  (Mile-end)  advanced  at  a  much  rrtore 
rapid  rate  than  it  had  been  enabled  to  do  before. 
The  groups  of  ma  riders  which  had  just  joined  it, 
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however,  kept  pace  with  it,  and  continued  to  moye 
on  in  very  regular  order  until  it  reached  Bow.  At 
a  short  distance  from  this  place,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the 
adjoining  village  of  Stratford,  forming  part  of  the 
"  Independent  Club,"  a  friendly  association  so 
named,  walked  in  procession,  with  a  rich  flag,  to 
meet  the  funeral  on  its  entrance  into  the  county  of 
Essex.  As  soon  as  the  funeral  procession  was  met 
by  these  gentlemen,  the  whole  cavalcade  halted, 
to  give  time  to  the  "  Club"  to  form  in  proper  order 
to   lead   the  hearse,  &c.  through   the  two   towns 

■  ■  ■ 

of  Bow  and  Stratford.  The  gentlemen  were  all 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  ;  those  of  the  committee, 
in  particular,  wearing  long  rich  silk  scarfs  and 
hatbands. 

The  procession  entered  Bow  a  short  time  past 
five  o'clock.     The  crowds  which  lined  the  roads 
and  filled  the  houses  on  its  approach  to  this  place 
were  very  great.     Not  an  elevation  on  which  even 
a  single  individual  could  obtain  a  sight  of  the  ap- 
proaching procession  remained  unoccupied.     The 
streets    were    throu<red,   the   houses  and  windows 
were  filled,  and  not  a  place  was  left  empty  at  its 
approach.     The  grief  of  very   many  of  the  most 
respectable  females  who  witnessed  the  procession, 
appeared  rather  as  that  which  is  created  by  tlic-  b,ss 
of  a  dear  and  intimate  friend,  than  what  is  '^':m'-.- 
rally  felt  for  the  departure  of  a  person  of  h«:r  tat*. 
Majesty's  rank.      It  was  mentioned  ab',v#;f  th^t  ^ 
large    body    of    marines    joined    t'.e    m< -U,(r  •,.-_.*, 
procession  at   Mile-end.     The*   cofii;iitii-j\    *  •>_    T 
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(ihoogfa  feven  at  tbre  place  tbe  crapidijy  ,id£j  jitaj 
movement!*  wnn  1  f oaUderabJy.  grefator  ;thaori  wbak> 
vfeuHhi&e  carUed:  y^^idbiiw^ii^^j  gii^ijo'ill.t 
ptathedi  uetitfy  ttoi&m>s  at  itkk  cplac^iitheocawklcjli 
(arid'  of  eoor^e>  itbe?  ;htatfw  (and fat^ui^aaH^til  cater* 
riages)  ^vlaheadafttf&ch  4  qukk^tfiadd^bdddtt] 
efcertioHt*  $f«  ait  wdmary  ^destrianw^JTAfe  banqeti 
Cpteh4e>«'wa$,  Uhat  maay  of  ttose.wjbaJiaLdMdcccaii^ 
p^ttkd(tb*  i««erol  ,oo  fools,  were  obttgad  taxhrdpT 
b#Wta&n  >®ki>«i«apttlA^ace  was  oonlinuedMfqr  \dw 
gi«rt^r*part^dfi'tte  rwa^  between*  Mjfe*ei*tf  *acb 
Botfly  tfttdbtltMgfc  '>ttt*4tte  toter^ac^  >im^o«ba<i 
quetzal  4&  grta&fcrtWwte  vv*^h!p¥^ce^^df^»A«r 
qpfetfd  ^ratf  Velak^r  y&  stiH'4»  #**  greater  than  4b&* 
*ith  which  an  ordiBSt^^de*t^w>cOu}d  ke^  pniml 

*Wk*i  gift*  aittt  ^r^4>n  ^motion ^'  kil  ^t  ^tdr^li 
tbe^vateadfe  wdtrid'4rfeak  into  W  fkpid  iho*«me»l^ 
iffe^ty  ihconfcifctetrt  w'rth  dignity  ^r'^letirvhity/1*^ 
dsedy^Q  dfrtremelyv  <*nd'  I  ttid^aM^fortl  wto^r#J 
mm)  $0  iadecsntly  rapid  tfafc the taftr**  Mrrted4H* 
al  jfoitertf  «k*<  that  the  perstin*  fr<m*  ^taifordi  y***e 
freqi&ehtiy Mb  danger bf  i^rig>$r#tdtfft  doww  by  tfeb 
btfrieg*  -»We  idton'  ^r^^ad  to  ^ttpe1  frotti  <l*ffc 
dattgef*  %  n-unrong  as 'lag*  a&ipossifrlei  The  Jpro^ 
cessifcrn  cdntiiitle«:  in  Tf^aWy  th^  &»*>,  order  froi** 
^^*)^Sflrtflftsrdi^irf  fctth  of  Whidh^l«o^s  iii 
entrance  was  announced  by  the  Udli*g  *tf  fchfc 
efeitelt  fcelfat  *  >  In  ^tr^in-dlh^i^  wa^Vhfe salite  00  n - 
O(mi^of>^p^rtd:ory^awd  tt&sftlne  affecting  ^fttti 
pdt%  ^^th^^ind^^wAfchi^ww  ffoticefd  *beforq« 
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jetted  the  procession  formed  in  lines,  at  each,  side 
ofrtbe  mad;;  and  ap  seon  as  tbeprocessigb  passed 
tkroiigty  t$gjp  <  ltttarned  towards  town. .  Maay  <rf 
tjfeljioriemfifli^urhp  had  accompanied  *  the  Amend 
fato  fly defepaa-kfnabo  quitted  at  this  ^laoe,  J  The 
prtfctasioa  6^m  Stratford,  halted  about  bfelf  ignite 
beyond  tiler  tow*  3  and  drawing  «p  along  th&  Mail 
ftidef :*  stood  iiuKbrered,.  as  the  funeral  parsed  thy* 
Tjbfi  oavalcade  then  moved  on,  occasioattilytio  a 
wriy  qui dk  trot,  to  II ford.  Here, the  fanerei  was 
tot  by  larg*  bodies  of  tbe^n  habitants*;  an  ■&*****- 
badt,  on,  foot,  tod  jp ;  vehicles  #f  £v^>de^ripMarfj 
lAich  feed  »Jie  rOada  at*  both  aides*...  storing*  sfose 
Wrfe  a,  dumber  of  .privflte  pafriagee;  filled  iVKij.jp 
ladies  drassqd  in  jdeap  mourning,  r :    :  t  /<  ^.  -.-,. 

'jotT^  swide  pattifc  rood  all  alongifrom;  Stratford  <* 
Uford ,^s  literally  crowded  to  excess,  long-  before 
\be  4)r#ceseimi  had  arrived  at  the  latter  plaeeb 
Ifriery  ^public  bouse  in  the  town  was  filled  from < top 
t&ijpottom*;;  and  thousands  of  well  dressed  periona, 
murfoiKhfc  procure,  refreshment  after  having  beet* 
WPftplptel^ drenched  with  rain,  whilst  waiting  with 
tkfo  ptoost  fmsiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  funeral 
dhftiQg  the  wbftte  tuaorniog,  were  glad  to  be  accom* 
inflated  on  ;  the  steps  of  the  doors,  or  any  other 
pfeee  where  they  could  obtain  a  little  rest.  When 
the  f^aeral  <arri#ed  at  llford*  the  rain  bad  ceaaed; 
#tfd  the  suji  shone  brilliantly. 
^ [  ,JU  was  about  a  quarter  past  si?c  o'clock  when  the 
•fooeral  entered  Ilford.  At  this  place  the  greater 
pttftiOf  the  Knight  Marshal?*  men  left  the  pro- 
'cgglsipD,    Th$  eavalcade  then  moved  m  towivds 
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Romford,  but  at  rather  a  slower  pace  than  ithad  kept 
since  it  left  Mile-end.  At  about  a  mile  on  this  side 
of  the  town  it  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  the  inha- 
bitants, attired  in  deep  mourning,  each  individual, 
bearing  a  black  wand,  covered  at  the  top  with 
crape.  Preceded  by  this  body  it  entered  Romford 
at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock.  The  inhabitants  had 
been  expecting  it  for  several  hours  before  ;  and  the 
most  strange  stories  were  prevalent  as  to  the  cause 
of  its  delay.  The  White  Hart-inn,  where  it  was. 
determined  that  her  Majesty's  suite  should  stop  and 
dine,  was  hung  with  mourning.  A  large  canopy 
covered  with  black  cloth,  handsomely  festooned, 
was  raised  over  the  gateway  under  which  the 
persons  composing  the  procession  had  to  pass. 
As  soon  as  the  mourners  had  alighted  from  their 
carriages,  the  hearse  with  the  Royal  remaius  was 
drawn  up  about  a  hundred  yards  further  into  the 
town.  Thus,  contrary  to  the  etiquette  observed 
upon  the  removal  of  the  Duke  of  Kent's  body  from 
Devonshire  to  Windsor,  the  hearse  and  body  of  her 
Majesty  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  street, 
instead  of  being  conveyed  to  the  nearest  church, 
during  the  time  assigned  for  refreshment  to  those 
who  formed  a  part  of  this  melancholy  pageant. 
When  it  was  again  brought  into  line  from  the 
corner  in  which  it  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
placed,  and  surrounded  both  in  front  and  rear  by  a 
detachment  of  the  dragoons,  a  num  ber  of  respectable 
gentlemen,  habited  in  the  deepest  mourning,  and 
with  lighted  torches,  lined  the  road  towards  Chelms- 
ford to  a  considerable  distance.    The  Horse  Guards, 
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(Wife,)  which  had  attended  it  from  London,  were 
ffete  Relieved  bf  si  party  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons. 
OFihese,  a  small  guard  of  honour  was  placed  round 
tfc&fceai'se  ;  the  remainder  of  the  troop  paraded  iip 
and' down  the  street  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  expected 
&y4sottie  that  the  stay  ^f  the  procession  at  Romford 
w*otild  hot  exceed  half  an  hour,  and  by  others  it  was 
thought  that  it  would  remain  there  foV  the  night; 
Indeed,  from  the  fatigue  which  all  the  individuals 
whb  formed  the  procession  had  undergone,  it'  Vvas 
ithjtossible  that  they  could  proceed  without  some 
cfthSiderable  time  being  allowed  for  refreshment 
arid  repose.  It  was  said  that  the  principal  persons 
of  her  Majesty's  suite  objected  to  going  farther  for 
that  nigtot,  and  that  some  considerable  time  w&s 
occupied  in  the  discussion  between  them  and  the 
individual  who  had  the  direction  of  the  funeral,"  oii 
this  subject.  It  was  at  length  determined  that  the 
body  should  be  conveyed  on  to  Chelmsford,  arid 
that  the  principal  persons  of  the  suite  should  remain 
to  rest  at  Romford  until  an  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, •  at  which  timfe  they  were  to  set  off  to  overtake 
the  procession  before  it  reached  Colchester. 
"Alderman  Wood,Dr.  Lusbington,  and  Mr.  Wilde, 
intended  to  accompany  the  body  to  Chelmsford. 
Mr.  Wilde,  did  not  accompany  the  funeral  from 
town;  he  was,  in  fact,  so  dissatisfied  with  tha  pro- 
ceedings of  Government  with  respect  to  the  funeral, 
that  he  refused  to  take  any  part  in  it ;  but  still  he 
determined  to  join  it  privately  at  Romford.* 

J||i  «     ■!'     '  ■       .■.■■■■         ■  ■■  t     -■■■■■■■—  1 U  ■  '. 

*  The  following  letter  from  a  gentleman  who  attended  the  funeral 
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Soon  after  eleven  o'clock,  orders  were -given  for 
the  procession  to  form  again,  and  at  a  quart** 


a«M~MM«**tfto. 


procession  was  sent  to  London,  ant)  deserves  insertion  is  thb  ph*** 

a«  detailing  much  of  this  day's  proceedings ;■—  , 

"  Romford,  Tuesday,  1 1  p.  m. 

*c  The  general  features  of  this  day's*  proceedings  must  be- knotty 
to  youj  yet  it  is  scarcely  possible  but  that  many  particulars  must 
have  escaped  your  notice.  No  part  of  It  was  more  striking  than 
the  almost  universal  fee  ring  manifested  by  the  women  along  the 
whole  course  of  our  route  :  very  few  fhat  were  not  in  tears,  and 
many  men  also  much  affected.  The  enthusiasm  on  the  whole, 
though  of  a  different  character,  I  should  say,  was  fully  equal  to  that 
shown  on  the  visit  to  St.  Paul's.  The  manner  in  which  the  New- 
road*  Hoi  born,  and  every  other  street  leading  out  in  that  direc- 
tion* was  blockaded,  showed  that  they  would  not  have  got  the^bodj 
here  this  night  by  the  route  originally  intended,  but  at  the  expense 
of  much  blood.  I  hope  the  murders  that  were  committed  fa*  pur- 
view this  morning  at  Tyburn-gate  will  be  inquired  into  in  t{ie 
manner  they  require:  from  every  thing  I  saw  and  heard  on  the 
spot,  the  attack  was  most  wanton  and  uncalled  for?  the  mi» 
(an  officer)  who  committed  the  violence  can  be  pointed  out.  One 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  Freemason's  committee  was  shot  tnrdugti 
the  atnij  and  sever*!  men  had  sabre  cu£st|iai  could  not  get  opt}  of 
the  way.  We  were  all  on  horseback  from  six  o'clock  a.  m.  to  half 
after  seven  o'clock,  when  we  arrived  here :  upwards  of  six  hoars  of 
that  time  a  constant  waking. raio,  and  both  man  and  horse  qui£e- 
fatigued.  After  such  a  day,  begun  under  a  protest  by  the  executors, 
ip  the  presence  of  Mt.  Grey  Bennet,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  others, 
against  the  removal,  under  all  the  circumstances,  this  day,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  corpse  and  attendants  might  have  been 
allowed  to  rest  in  this  place.  Not  so,  although  the  executors  pro- 
tested;  and  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  actu- 
ally refused  to  go,  and  have  remained  here  for  the  night.  At  eleven 
o'clock  her  Majesty's  corpse,  with  five,  or  six  of  the  mourning 
coaches,  were  hurried  away  under  a  fresh  escort  to  proceed  to 
Qbelmsford,  so  that  they  will  be  travelling  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
and  for  what  purpose  ?  There  is  but  one  opinion  on  the  jsu^ject,  of 
general  execration  against  the  conduct  of  Government.  I  was 
much  surprised  to  heaf  many  of  the  peqpie  ask,  after  stating  how 
many  of  the  spectators  were  killed  this  day  by  the  Life  Guards,  the 
conduct  vchich  had  led  to  the  death,  and  the  indecent  haste  with 
yrhich  they  were  hurrying  off  the  body  of  the  Quce,n,  '  How  long 
are  these  proceedings  to  go  on  ?  Are  veto  have  a  military  despotism 
fixed  on  us  ?' 

"  An  immense  number  of  carriages  attended  the  procession  to 
near  this  place*   but  the  only  Members  of  Parliament  1  have 
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bpfrie  twelve  the  bugle  sounded,  and  it  moved 
figj«Mpi  precisely  in  the  same  order  as  it  left  the 
tafl&mpolia*  ancLheaded,  as  already  remarked*  by  a 
ttipqtatinn  of  the  inhabitants;  but  instead  of  the 
crapewreathed  w^ind,  each  man  bore  a  lighted 
fajfiV^iv1  X  scene  of  more  profound  melancholy 
dirt  that  which  presented  itself  at  this  moment, 
wis*  perhaps  never  before  witnessed.  The  even* 
ittf  was  at  this  moment  most  beautiful.  Not  a 
aagle  doud  was  above  the  horizon.  The  moon 
hjlgg  serenely  majestical,  almost  in.  the  zenith, 
ttft»Wiflg  her  peaceful  silvery  light  over  the  moist 
gggflp  landscape,  .The  long  sable;  train,  which,  to 
th£  'fcy$  appeared  almost  interminable,  winding" 
aiawly  along,  -led  on  by  the  lurid  gleam  of  a  hunt 
d^  flambeaux ;  the  arms  of  the  soldiery  glittering 
moonbeams ;  the  nodding  plumes  and  heraldic 


qqiplazonmeats,  which  adorned  that  hearse  wherein 
rctooeed  alone,  and  in  the  stillness  of  death,  all  that 
tpeQ, remained- on  earth  of  an  illustrious  Princess; 
thi*  groups  of  hushed  spectators  scattered  here  and 
tbeqe  i-alongf  the  sides  of  the  road;  and  the  dead 
8$6Jfyce  of  the  night,  broken  only  by  the  audible 
mopping  of  here  and  there  a  female  looker-on  ;  the 
tyHf^prpken  whimperings  of  the  men  ;  the  scarcely- 
hfearxj  dank  of-  arms  and  trampling  of  horses,  and 
tbftfqMmrnfttl;  pealing  of  the  distant  bells,  formed 
aj^getbef  a  sublime  iqoral  picture,  forcing  un- 
eprthty  musiogs  on  the  dullest  observer. 


r."--  ». 


observed  are  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  H ob house  :  they  arc  on  their 
W|j  to  Harwich,  where  Sir  R.  Wilson  will  join  them  to  morrow, 
hands  ocen  obliged  to  go  to  town  this  evening." 

L.  T>.  2  K 
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At  a  village  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  ELow* 
food,  the  torch-bearers  bade  a  last  farewell  to  ".Ah* 
injured  Queen  of  Eagland,"  and  at  the  saoaetiftioj 
tmne  of  them  called  down  otsvses  not  only  debptiiwft 
load,  upon  her  persecutors.  On  leaving  this  place 
the  military  put  their  horses  to  a  ^harper  pace,  and 
for  some  time  the  rate  at  which  they  went  was  more 
like  that  of  a  race,  than  that  of  a  funeral*  Indeed, 
they  folly  made  'good  a  promise  which  one  of  them 
had  previously  made  in  the  streets  in  the  course  <of 
conversation,  that  if  they  once  started  they  would 
not  be  long  on  their  road  to  Chelmsford.  So  rapM 
was^  their  course,  for  which,  by  the  bye,  their  supe- 
riors were  to  be  blamed,  and  not  they— that  art  oae 
time  they,  were  nearly  balf  a  mile  a^head  of  all  At 
mourning  coaches.  They  haked,  however,  more 
than  once  before  they  got  to  Chelmsford,  to  allow 
tfaf  m  time  to  regain  their  ^proper  place  in  the  cor* 
*ege.  At  Brooksbridge  and  at  Brentwood,  as  far 
as  could  be  jndged  from  appearances,  the  people 
bad  given  up  al4  expectations  of  seeing  the  funeral 
that  night,  and  on  its  arrival  were  rarming  about  in 
all  kinds  -of  undresses  to  obtain  a  sight  of  it.  A 
great  desire  existed  both  in  these  and  in  other  vil- 
lages to  touch  the  hearse  which  conveyed  her  Ma- 
jesty. In  all  of  them  the  bell  of  the  parish  church 
tolled  minute  strokes  from  the  entrance  to  the  de- 
parture of  the  procession.  At  faigatestone  th^re 
were  still  mare  evident  signs  that  the  arrival  of  the 
procession  was  unexpected.  The  bell  did  not  begih 
to  toll  till  the  military  had  got  almost  through  the 
town ;  and  indeed,  if  they  had  proceeded  at  their 
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usual  pace,  and  not  stopped  for  a  quarter  or  hail*  an 
hour  to  refresh  their  horses,  they  must  have  left  it 
before  one  melancholy  note  could  have  sounded 
frati  the  bells  of  that  hamlet.  At  about  a  mile 
from  the  town,  at  the  bottom  of  a  richly-wooded 
descent,  the  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  opened 
Id  the  right  and  left,  and  arranged  themselves  on 
either  side  the  road  with  their  flambeaux,  uncover- 
ing their  heads  as  the  corpse  approached,  and  ex- 
tinguishing their  flambeaux  the  moment  it  had 
passed.  There  was  something  highly  affecting  in 
this  little  ceremonv. 

On  arriving  at  Chelmsford,  just  at  break  of  da^r, 
mi  Wednesday,  the  inhabitants  proved  themselves 
better  acquainted  than  their  neighbours  with- the 
intentions  of  the  "  powers  thai  be;"  tor  their  win- 
dows and  streets  were  quite  as  crowded  as  they 
ever  are  in  the  day-time,  and  the  whole  of  the  pa- 
pulation seemed  perfectly  aware  of  the  mournful 
duties  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  them  to  per- 
form in  the  present  great  national  catastrophe. 
The  procession  drove  up  the  town,  ami  did  not  stop 
until  it  reached  the  avenue  le*<iiii{£  to  the  church- 
yard, which  was  lined  by  a  dismounted  detachment 
of  the  4th  Dragoons.  The  coffin  wa»  there  taken 
out  of  the  hearse,  was  carried  by  the  undertaker'* 
men  into  the  church,  and  wa*  followed  thither  b« 
ail  the  members  of  her  late  Majesty's  hou%eti 
During  this  period  the  bells  were  tolling,  a*,*L 
Royal  standard  was  floating  on  tfae  tower  ha/ 
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The  chufoh  was  lighted  up,  and  apparently 
crowded  witTi  mourners,  when  the  remains  of  hw 
$0aje*ty  arrived.  The  <di8rgy«M^  appeared  fa  iteir 
g^AMos.  Tii€  coffin,  was  deposited  behind  tbe^pulpifl 
a#4  immediately  before  the  altar,  All  deoeAt  pr#r 
g^*Aipns  had  been  made  for  the  solemn  aad*melai*4 
pbaiy  occasion.  The  pulpit  was  hung  with  bla$ft* 
and  had  the  Royal  arms  emblazoned  in  fronfe^ 
upp^the  hearse*  The  square  space  in  whidK^W 
cofliq,  iif^s  deposited  was  likewise  hung  with1 1^1 9#|ft 
$nd,,Uad  on  each  side  six  lamps  with  refleefaqp 
^J>iad  them.  Three  large  wax  lights  in  ^ttj^efr 
Aj$atep$d  /candlesticks  were  placed  at  each&ide^  :^nd 
r«$e  as  high  as?  the t  top  of  the  Royal  coffin.  -  Tbte 
body  and  galleries  of  the  church,. tilled  with  person*, 
most  of  them  in  deep  mournings  taking  a  melan- 
<sMy  interest  in  the  fate  and  sufferings  of  departed 
JU*yalty— the  emblems  of  mortality  every  wheft 
multiplied  around,  and  consecrated  by  solemn  ser^ 
vice?  of  religion, .  which  commenced  as  «KK>n  asrth* 
Royal  remains  were  introduced,  formed  a  striking 
and  Impressive,  scene.  A  funeral  anthein  was 
played,  while  the  mourners,  who  formed  the  pro- 
cess jqd,  stood  round  the  body/  As  soon  as  it  yrqs 
fi  pished  k  an  order  was  given  <to  clear  the  church* 
ar>d,aguard  of  Blues  took  th^ir  station  beside  t^e 
coffin,  where  they  remained  for  the  night.  So  deep 
was.  the  .interest  .of  the  mourning  population  in  the 
object  before  them,  that  the  order' for  clearing  the 
chufcb  was  executed  with  difficulty,  and  only  after 
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make  his  church  a  scene  of  riot,  or  render  it  neces- 
sary to  call  in  the  constables. 
*  At  eleven  on  Wednesday,  two  troops  of  Light 
Dragoons,  of  the  regiment  called  the  Qnefen's  Owt*, 
Wtfrfe  drawn  up  before  the  church.  The  hearse  wis 
brought  down,  and  the  mourning  coaches  forming 
the  procession  arranged  as  before.  The  under- 
takers were  employed  to  bring  out  her  Majesty-s 
remains  from  the  church;  the  bell  tolled,  and  the 
frineral  proceeded.  All  the  attendant  mourners 
Were  ready  from  nine  o'clock,  the  hour  originally 
flxed  upon  for  their  departure.  The  respite  of  two 
factors,  which  they  enjoyed,  was  entirely  owing'tb 
the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Government  -di- 
rectors of  the  ceremony. 

"Those  who  felt  the  deepest  interest  that  evdry 
thing"  should  be  done  with  all  due  order,  and  had 
the  most  solemn  part  of  the  duty  to  perform,  had 
no  power  to  alter  by  one  minute,  or  in  the  most 
trifling  detail,  any  of  the  arrangements.  They 
cootd  not  check  the  indecent  rapidity  of  the  funeral 
iHice  (as  it  might  be  called),  nor  could  they  even 
secure  a  single  personal  comfort  to  themselves; 
The  delay  that  had  taken  place  at  Chelmsford,  it 
^r as  foreseen,  must  be  compensated  by  additions*! 
'speed  in  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  whole  of  the  funeral  arrangerirthts 
werie  conducted  were  so  indecorous  and  contrary  to 
'Avery  feeling  of  becoming  respect,  that  one  bf  her 
Majesty's  executors  (Mr.  Wilde)  it  was  sftid,  at 
the  time,  declined  to  act,  and  t\te  tfVjRfct  ^xV\j»^ 
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ington),  while  be  yueted,  protested  against  the 
order*  to  which  he  waaiS&bjected.  Two  epcpnessas 
#wfc  sent  off  by  these*  .gentlemen  to  Lord  Lihrer-i 
ptafr  in.  the  course  of  the  mainingi  i>f  Tuesday  wick 
W«felne»day>  strongly  objection  to  the  measures 
tohtob  Government  was, pursuing* ,  f  m ■  */  i> 

•'The  procession?  started  frotn  Chelmsford  at  half 
past  eleven  o'fclock*  .  ..       ipj* 

iTJha  ycnrv^kade  arrived  at  Kelvedon  about  thrca 
dUdookiih  the  j&fterooon*  When  it  left  Chelmsfwd* 
thb  greaierpait  of  the  population  went  along  with 
kf  the  gentry  akk  (dressed  in  decent  m0urning,>jii4c} 
thfelabeuring*  olossea  either  in  black' or  in  thennbf** 
b«teday  -clothes;  On  their  return^  deep  sorrow  wag 
visibly  imprinted  on  the  face*  of  all*. ..  The.  same 
syknptotns  of  grief  were  also  discernible  iq  thftiiito 
habitants  of  Spring-field,  the  first  village  on  the 
&ml  to  Kelvedon :  in  that  neighbourhood;  th& 
beiges  appeared  to  be  teeming  with  human  beings; 
an*  it  was  evident  from  the  spectacle ,  then  axhi* 
kited,  that  it  was;  not  merely  the  villagers  oatbe 
e^act-line  of  road  that  had  coma  to  mourn  at  her 
Majesty's  untimely  fate,  but  also  those  from  a.-  coo* 
sitkerable  distance*  The  procession,  contrary  to 
the  practice  of  the  preceding  day,  was  closed  by  a 
small  squadron  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  This 
regiment  was  called  the  "  Queen  'sO  wn,"  and  waa  said 
to  be  very  pcoud  of  its  appellation.  The  closingrxSl 
tjbs  firocessiopi  of  mourning  coaches  in  this  mapneH 
certainly- added  to  its  picturesque  appearance,  aid 
a*3t<  iwttr  alswopened  by  an.  advanced  guard  of;  the 
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Mine  regiment,  made  it  tiiere  unique  and  uniform. 
4&4he  pleaaatot  little  villagea ef  Borobolme  atod 
Hatfield  there  was  the  same  prevalence  »of  -good* 
liad,/(g^»mfte  English  feeling-  as  had  toefci*  *ri*f 
aassed  oil  along  the  road.  The  populous  township 
of  Witham,  however,  in  its  -exhibition  of  mournftd 
attachment  to  her  Majesty,  rivalled*  if  it  did  hot  , 
surpass,  any  township  there  has  yet  feeen  eecashm 
to  mention.  From  the  highest  to  tba  lowest  ifier- 
soas<kt  the  town  all  were  in  moom'tag,  andi£ooftttl 
tiotshave  been  more  general  bad  each  family  ,ia  thfc 
place  lost  a  near  and  *lear  relation.  The  wlyi  te*n 
eeptmvtra*  hi'  the  house  of  a  (leaker,  wfcas&fretiM 
giwiS"  tenets  prevented  him  frfeto  exhibiting -«ay 
ootwafd  appearance  of  his  inward  grief.  >  The 
beasefops  wene  crowded  with  numbers  of  weH- 
difessed  females,  many  of  (hem  in  tears;  the  raMd 
iohabita»te  appeared  to  be  aJl  engaged  in  p  receding 
the  ^procession  on  horseback  to  Colchester.  ln>J 
deed,  the  cavalcade  of  horsemen  at  Kelvedon  Has 
considerable*  and  as  it  was  mostly  formed  of  sab- 
sfeattkial  ifarmera,  assumed  a  -very  imposing?  ap- 
peavanoe.  ■■-  ■  ■'-..  w 

ot  The  roads  between  Kelvedon  and  Colchester 
wert  filled  with  small  detached  parties  of  men  anil 
«dktien,/whQ  uwfere  aliamtioos  to  secure  a  vie  wof 
theinftianaholy  *process»oa  which  was  carrying  the 
Queen  «ff  .their  affections  home  to  the  mausoleum  of 
hecpoterail  ancestors.  On  mounting  the  hfH  oh 
#hicb/the  toom  of  Colchester  is  situated,  a  vast 
BfUttUide  iwas<  see©  pouring  ontof  it- in  aUditee* 
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tions.  Tfrs  streets  uIsq  were  quite  filled,  a*d<tfae 
house  tops  and  windows  quite  cramOMtd  with  ipcfe* 
ttfoi$.  A.  body  of  gentlemen  mourner*  beaded'hy 
tJ)p,Rev.  Mr.  Frank,  of  Sudbury  r;a  clergyman  .££ 
t|>^  Church  pf  England,  in.  fid)  c$nftni<;gte,  ftwi 
several  other  persons  of  the  first  consequence  in  the 
vicinity,  went  oat  to  meet  the.fup«r&l  precession^ 
aqd  accompanied  it  into  the  tQwn,  where  adroitly 
separating  themselves  to  each  side  of  .the  streets 
they  formed  $m  avenue  for  the  procession  to  pa$a 
tbrPMgh.  They  were  followed  by  about  100  gen- 
tlemen on  horseback,  who  had  attended  the  peon 
cession  for  spine  miles.  On  turning  into  the.Kigbn 
street,  the  bugles  of  the  4th  Dragoons  begun  play*-: 
ing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul,  and  continued  to 
play  it' till  the  hearse  arrived  at  the  Three yCupe 
Inn,  where  it  was  intended  to  remain  till  all  was 
ready  for  another  advance.  The  persons,  belonging 
to  (the  procession  took  refreshment  at  the  Three 
Cups.  ,  The  bells  of  the  different  parish  churches, 
were  tolling  during  all  this  time,  and  every  shop  in 
the  town  was  most  completely  closed.  The  Jieacae* 
remained  in  the  street.  The  order  wa&  given  by  . 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  director-<general  of  the  funeral*; 
that  the  procession,  after  about  three  hours'  rest, 
should  s$t  out  for  Harwich  -at  eight  o'clock,  and  af 
relief  of  the  4th  Light  Dragoons  was  in  readiness 
to  escort  it*  Against  this  order  Dr.  Lushington 
remonstrated,  producing  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool,  in.  which  his  lordship  mentioned  to  the 
learned  doctor,  that  if  it  was  called  for  by  the  con* 
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tfrtttmce  of  the  parties,  the  procession  might  be 
tw*  nights  on  the  road,  a*  he  had  no  wish  to  hurry 
it  beyond' anch  convenience;     On  this  Mr.  Bailey 
replied,  that  he  had  in  his  pocket  a  Ring's  order  to 
neaeh  Harwich  the  second  night.     This  he  pro- 
duced, and  it  being  remarked  to  him  that  the  paper 
had  no  signature,  he  replied,  that  the  want  of  a 
signature  was  of  no  consequence  in  his  eyes,  as  he 
knew  who  wrote  the  paper,  and  that  on  his  respon- 
sibility the  procession  should  move  at  eight  o'clock.' 
'  While  the  Queen's  household  and  executors  were;4 
however,  taking  refreshment,  Mr.  Bailey  entered; 
atfd-sfeid,  if  they  preferred  staying  at  Colchester  for 
the  night,  he  had  no  particular  objection.     To  this' 
proposal  they  of  course  assented,  and  a  night's  re- 
pope  ;  was  granted  to  the  fatigued  and  harassed 
party;      The   Royal    remains,    which    had    been 
standing  in  the  street,  were  removed  about  nine 
o'clock  to  St.  Peter* s  church,  and  placed  beside  tin; 
altar.     A  singular  scene  now  presented  itself :  the 
Latin  inscription  prepared  by  Government,  and  in- 
serted on  a  former  page,  was  not  affixed  to  the 
coffin  when  at  Brandenburgh  House.     Dr.  La*h- 
ington  bad  expressed  to  Earl  Liverpool  in  JxrmJorK 
a  desire  to  have  the  inscription  proposed  in   h«*r 
Majeaty's   Will  adopted,  and  a*  the  ih/M*   *mrt  ., 
reply  did  not  absolutely  prohibit  it,  tb*?  «v;-.*-j 
having   provided   a    plate  with  fJbe   tea*!****^ 
word*,    "  Deposited,   Caroline  of  ft*^.<  *;*£-. 
injtred  Queen  of  England,"  the******  t*,n   w 
last  stage  of  the  funeral  procewm.  ^  VT;^  ^ 
L.  j>.  2  L 
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The  church  was  the  only  place  in  which  tlii$4ould 
b*e,  done,  and  in,  the  church  it  was  done,  after  aiueb 
aite#catitm  and  opposition  front  Sir  George  Nay ler, 
the  andertak6iv&c«v  The  clergy  man  remon^traUd 
against  the  conduct  of  both  parties,  but  he  remon- 
strated in  vain ;  and  eventually,  the  Mayor  of  the 
town  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  military,  and 
the  church  was  cleared. 

At  haif  past  five  on  Thursday  morning',  the 
hearse,  conveying  the  body,  and  escorted  by  three 
troops,  was  again  in  motion-  The  plate,  contain- 
ing the  inscription,  Which  was  put  on  her  Majesty** 
coffin,  was  in  the  morning  taken  off,  an  answer 
having  been  in  the  interim  received  from  Lord 
Liverpool,  stating,  that  as  Government  had  under* 
token  the  charge  of  the  funeral*  which  the  executors 
renounced*  he  conceived  that  while  her  Majesty's 
remains  were  in  this  com  try,  they  (the  executors) 
had  110  right  to  interfere  with  fttijr  part  of  the 
management  or  arrangements.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  at  Stadt,  in  Germany,  they  might  do  in 
this  matter  Whstt  they  thought  proper.  On  this 
answer  being  received,  a  carpenter  was  ordered  to 
remove  the  inscription  j  and  while  this  was  per- 
forming,   the   executors  delivered    the   following 

protest : 

■■  ^ 

We,  Iter  Majesty's  Executors,  solemnly  protest  against  this 
vHfl&tUftt  of  her  Majesty's  cdmmanch,  previously  communicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  not  dissented  to  by  him,  about  to  be 
committed,  by  taking  off  the  plate  placed  upon  her  coffin,  by  the 
Executors  agaiust  their  will. 

(Signed)       STEP.  LUSHINGTOtf,  THOS.  WILDE, 

Executors  to  her  late  Majesty. 
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The  following  letter,  a»  it  tenda  to  cornet  h 
mistake,  or  rather  to  illustrate  Home  facts,  #:on- 
jcerning  what  actually  took  place  in  Colcheter 
fchurch,  merits  insertion  in  thin  place : 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Sir, — Your  report  of  the  afiair  in  C'slcbemer  ci.arch,  \**f*w*t 
correct  in  other  respect*,  ooiiU  a  vtr%  th-ibr,*'  an,  .tinUnv , 
namely,  that  it  concluded  b%  eaiiinr  in  tf<<!  '.'ft'  Un  *  a:>4  l#% 
eaplotiag  tben  to  tern  the  laviw*  »&*i  yp*At%*ti  \%  iAU*4wa 
on  her  Maje&t%v*  fan-rad  oot  of  tt*  cf.  %•&.•> 

After  the  Itact.ovm  *r4«r?4  fc-«  *■*•  Mi  ******  »'  i  *4^  v**.-*- 
afisc4  to  Uk  co£»,  wr%  msidmMe  **u*«%tf'/*  «*t»f4.  *** 
Goatgc  Na%k*  4am|  fwniH^  tya—l  l*«  Qawav*  m^i'/nw, 
ga?e  do  poazfcte  oraera  I*  bu  k  'j£#  ma  ta»  «*x  ■/  H-  7  -*w*  < 
This  bsstliag  a^arirtflaaa  *wk  *£<**a/%*.  *a«:.  *.<  v<-*.  \«.  **.<  *y 
Toad  toil  the  Err.  Mr.  V«arf  lief  \xz/t  Hi  ****'*  v.*  j*-*  •  t* 
objured  to  icbvb*  ibb  i*  Vka.  k  a  cam-tat.  Ta*  mam  r»  v- 
crea»£&,  i,:  ▼****%  x^  a.  naa.  ic  ia«t  xa.ii*  u  f^M**  vr  }:.sw*A. 

MaTor  reaifrr  *i  fc  Viae  tin  £fc£r'     *uir:i*-'--   ■  v»v   «•  i*.-t  m? 
M  Send  far  1k*  tfrm  uiaa— nm  r*  vat  i  si«et  i«-*i .  1 1<*»  «•*-  j*k» 
oiMt  *%v  nmium.  Urao -ami  'Ljurcan/ u«m  «••*,  a  v**"^'*  011*5 
tba:   :i"»e»,   i:i»t    *»s.*uirifc    *i    sut   nor*   mv»*ri   i':..*^*:  ;     -...* 

«i  ffeifc  iaaift  jrf  "las  cv'i  iuu-j^wwr  ■•»    •«   e*»»r  U* 


*  T':-t  zer.ik'Rsai   vui 
ra»  vw  prearui  is  t 

dafc&oce  at  vkicai  ««  **■*      *■    »u  **■   -    — -***-?*.     .-  r   ;.i      ^-_ 

**MCLi5  hear  ail  tfiaft  j 

cstkrtQ  by  the  xaittarj 

rtwe  turned  out  at  tbe  3 

oversight,  which  tbe  *^ 

wrote  bis  narrative,  c 

suteneot.  -    •  *^ 


tim£tttat<tte  *ilitfcr^B*W*b«»^toploy«d,  kfitead  tf*be4»fa4fc*/; 
oHJfrp  pfMi^K  to  empty,*,  jplpprcb  of  these,  utke  aay  Iji}ge,c^f^ 
service  time.,   I  mean  tbe  first  time  iu  England ;  for  I  am  aware, 
that  Louis  XIV.  used  tits  dragoons  in  much  the  same  way   i4u 
yeHtfago-iftTrtiftce.^"'       '■'»     -    mw^    h-  ;'*-      ;.-*    marfi 
$lkn<wr  not  whether  yon  have  been  made  acquainted  with*  the  < 
fec^:tUat,th.e^w,o  person*  who  were  leftj hy .consent  of  Mr.  Chjt- , 
tenden,  the  undertaker,  to  watch  the  Queen's  inscription,  were, 
aReY'the  chorch  was  shut,  forcibly  expelled— bands  were  laid  uykm 
tfote-^uhey  resisted— beip  was  given  to  their  adversaries;  8nBy 

atfcr  f\-^f  &  #K»  altar*  tbey  w^re  turned  out     It  is  to,  bg  pj$?. 
sumed  that  the  Queen's  inscription  was  shortly  after  torn  off,  and 
Thomas's  inscription'  put  on.     The  executors  have  beard  nothing 
ofHhefri(4ate,  at  least'  they  bad  not  when  at  Harwich.'   Bo;ytHr 
kgflfi  AaMbe^ro^Wn  wl  cushion  w«r«  noi  deposited;  at  tha^h/e^ 
of  the  coffin  ^n  the  church  at  Colchester,  or  at  Chelmsford  ?     £. 
gentleman  of  her  Majesty's  suite  complained  of  this  to  Mr.  Tin  o'er-* 
tattr  feaifey,  who  replied,  *9'We!Kfo4'tod&s-to'A<M>n0'-*tMto$*1 
tMave  you  and  Uie  public  to  make  )yourvq|wn  comments  on  tfiese 
ia^^andanj*  Six^yoiws,  &c.  .      .    i 

AN  ATTENDANT  ON  THE  QUEEN'S  FUNERATL* 

"iP.'iS/  Bound's  name  is  certarnly  Round.4    The  man  is  a  distrfc 

baton  Df  fidampaat^fteen  hundred  or  an  a  yeary  and  performs  £be 

^y^y  a  deputy,  to  whom  be  gives  perhaps  150/.    I  commend 

him  to  Mr.  Hume's  pruning  hook. 

wWe  will  now  pursue  the  narrative  of  this  extra* 
ordinary  funeral  procession.  The  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded from  Colchester  about  half  past  five,  a*  m. ; 
vAmn  the  in  habitants  were  ali  out  as  at  mid -day  $ 
tije  hearse  was  escorted  by  three  troops. 
j  ItjEhf  procession  ofifede  a  halt  at  Manning  tree  for.  a 
<p*v[nHnirt€s,  on  its  road  to  Harwich,  having  been 
fceweitfad  by  the  villagers  along  the  road  with  the 
^aoiefeeIiiig^of;regret  as  in  the  former  part  of  .the 
journey;*  »■■■■    uJ;    '4--- 

The  villagers  of  Mistley  Thome  were  roost  4*f 
them  in  deep  mourning,   and  seemed  to  take  an 
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anxious  part  in  tbe  funeral  obsequies  of  her  Majesty. 
All  the  vessels  that  were  in  Manningtree  river  had 
their  colours  hoisted  half-mast  high,  and  some  of 
them  had  them  even  covered  with  crape.  The 
bells  of  the  church  tolled  in  mournful  sympathy 
with  the  grief  which  was  visibly  expressed  in  the 
face  of  every  individual  around.  About  a  mile  and 
a 'half  from  Mistley  Thome,  from  the  ascent  to  the 
suthmit  of  a  hill,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  'of 
taking  a  coup  d\ceil  of  the  whole  of  this  mournful 
procession.  It  extended  for  more  than  a  mile  in 
Ifetigth.  The  mourning  carriages,  with  dragoons 
placed  at  intervals  between  them,  and  flunked  by 
crowds  of  people  all  bending  their  steps  to  Har- 
wich, would  clearly;  prove  to  a  stranger  that  the 
obsequies  which  were  then  celebrating  \Vere  those 
of  a  person  of  rank j  but  the  indecent  haste  at  which 
tbtt  cortege  proceeded  would  prevent  him  from 
supposing  that  they  were  the  obsequies  of  ft 
Queen.  The  procession  proceeded  four  miles  an 
hour,  which,  rapid  as  the  pace  was,  would  not  have 
appeared  so  indecorously  so,  if  it  had  been  always 
uniform;  but  it  frequently  advanced  at  the- rate  of 
seven  miles  an  hour,  and  then  made  a  long",  halt  to 
prevent  it  from  proceeding  at  more  than  the  average 
rate  of  four  miles  in;  that  period.  The  foot  people 
endeavoured,  but  in  vaiu9  by  running,  to  keep  up 
with  the  escort,  and  though  occasional  halts  allowed 
them  from  time  to  time  to  come  up  with  it,. before 
they  could  regain  their  breath,  the  race  recom- 
menced. ■      (*    •;■■    .     ■.■'\t»'-Ai-      >  .     •■'.*    vvV 
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An^ur'a  ride  brought them  to  the  church  £f'^ 
small  hamtet  en  the  ^  of  a  bill  t;a4ted  Devticosr. 
At  Uiisi  place  aHwHdtnb^lftti ob  wd  Anguish*  -    ■<' 

u^  The  sea/'  writes-  a  person  from  the  piaee,  <4i 
the  time,  «  kw  juat  opened  upon  our  View;  4mI 
one  of  the  moot  prominent  objects  upon  it «  the 
Giasyow  frigate,  stationed  at  mine  distance  frdttl • 
Languajrd  Port.    Id  the  river  are  seen  at  the  same 
tinifc'tb*£ix  smaller  vessels  which  are  to  acootnpftdj^ 
ihWv^efiel  bn  Its  voyage  to  Germany*    The  hti&te 
around  thet»  seem  to'toe almost iooaa^eraWa.  :f-Wtf- 
ettfrftoce  into  Harwich  is  also  visible.     No  «htlrf^ 
c*a^%  bfctf  hVarekerf  Mit  jo  maet  the  procewoo,  but' 
tbe  hills  are  lined  by  a  papulation  amounting  Uf*f 
liast  four  times  that  of  tbe  population  at  Harwich/* 

*>At  Jwdf  past  eleven  tbe  procession  arrived  in5 
Harwich.    It  was  met  on  tbe  outside  of  the  towb? 
by  a  detachment  of  tbe  86tb,  of  about  160  4»en> 
with  a  stand  of  coktars,  and  band.     The  crowd*  of ; 
itetMfressed  people  in  mourning  who  were  waiting 
on  ihid  slopes  of  the  ftirt,  a*d  ob"the*dgttS'of'dlfe' 
i%>ad,  certainly  expected  a  precessidn  bf  a  very ^di*-> 
ferent  kirtd  from  thflt  which  wound  down  the*  hill 
into  the  town,  after  the  *ssnrance!  gives)  by  Lord 
£iiv#rpoot  to  Lady  Hood,  that  tbe  funeral  should  k» 
obndacked' with  decency,  trder,  and  in  abeoemtag7 
mfumen    The  procession  as  it' entered  Harwich  \*«* 
literally  aieh  a*  is  diow  toetttkmed.     A  email*  Ad- 
vanned  gnardofeavalry  preceded;  Mr.  Chittenden' 
the- » undertake  w  a  lame  bouse,    headed ;    t&k 
un<$stt&ke#s  «o» ftidrsfeback,  in  pairs— a  miserable 
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spectacle,  both  as  to  cattle,  drew,  and  perron*, 
some  with  shoes,  some  with  gaiters,  others  in  boot», 
some  in  spurs,  others  not — followed  their  leafier. 
Three  mourning  coaches  and  six,  one  of  which 
contained  the  real  directors  and  lords  of  this  strange 
ceremony,  Mr.  Bailey  and  Mr.  Thomas ;  the  two 
others,  containing  the  servants  of  the  Queen'*  house- 
hold, came  next     Mr.  Bailey  was  the  head  under- 
taker, and  Mr.  Thomas  the  depoty  of  the  non- 
existent Lord  Chamberlain.     About  25  cavalry, 
4th  Dragoons,  followed.    Then  came  her  Majesty's 
awn  carriage,  drawn  by  six  bay  horses,  containing 
Sir  George  Nay  ler,  his  companion,  the  cushion  and 
crpwn  j  the  crown,  a  tawdry  bauble  decorated  with 
white  beads,  strong  round  ia  a  manner  that  would 
have  disgraced  a  country  slave.     Then  fotlwred 
the  hearse,   drawn   by   eight   biack    horses.     So 
plumes  on  the  horse*— a  few  paltry  feathers  on  the 
bearae.     No  plateaus  of  featb*r%  carried,  a*  ia  the 
case  at  almost  all  respectable  fun^raU.     The  JfoyaJ 
arms  were  still  left  upon  th*  £ea?vs  but  aU  t>w* 
escutcheons,  if  there  ever  fca-i  '*k->  %.v».  -»*r*  r*~ 
moved  from  the  hone*.     No  ttter^urvoe  <*'  %**%*** 
or  marshal'*  nee.     T  »o  c*aen***r  »  a^n  v%  •>« 
graced  this  part  o*  the  po>.w  ;r.T  xr.c  *j-jt  wn»z 
number  of  carairy  a*  zar*  ye~r*A*A    a*  Q^%i  * 
carriage    foilpwwtf    Lae    r»&;».      N  -^       •  »u^.a^ 
coaches,  confcainBg  Lar4  H.»&.  La*7  H/.»i 
Lady  Anne  Haulaw*  amc  -J*ier*  •*  r^r  >/.l. 
family,  were  next  m ,  «wu*  lofc'****^ 
undertaker's  ma^awla— aer  a*waa  vr   »u 
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Xta,WJ£tfifrtd  appearance  of  the  caririAg^Kefuthe 
torse*,  ,pf  fche>  drivers,  and  .of.  the  trappings,.  <*m'- 
prised  .every  spectator    Then*  faUb  wed  uhe-  ptt- 
VAtp  carriage  of  Jtt*.  Broughsun,  jectoteitriagj  Ilk 
Brougham  and  Sir  Roberta  Wtfe«^>  Near  this 
carriage  were  remarked  Mr.  f£ufne  and  Sfri'Hobv 
bOuse,  who  bad  attended  the  funeral from  Londoff. 
A  .mourning-  coach  and  six  succeeded,  apparently 
empty,     Tiuen  came  Lord  Hood's  private  carriage 
and  2  four.   '  Lady»JPercevaTs  (the  wife  of  Lord  Fe*^ 
oe  vaty  carriage^  amd  pair  came  next .     The  earri&gfe 
ofiM&ifiaviUe^ef  Colchester,  with  ;th*t  geitflefiMMl 
atrtd  another  in;  it^  .<Bn  Lusfamgton's  empty  ^cafiM- 
riage.     .The  Rev.  jt Mr,    Fonnereau's  family r*<i£ 
pbrist  church  Park,  .IpswicJi,  in  an  open,  $>aro(ioh 
end  four.     An  empty    gig.      These*  equipages* 
brought  up  by  another  detachment  of  dragoenty 
closed  the  "  decent,"  •«  orderly,"  i*&A  >'f  becoming^, 
funeral  of  the  Queen  of  England— rtbe  wife,  aa*tb# 
netr  inscription  says^of  the  most  patent  Monarch* 
George  the  Fourth!.!:  < But. if  i the, tender  be  asta»-> 
ifhed.  at  the  foregoing  details,  haw*  will  he  bastnrt; 
prised  at  what  ensued  ?  .The. executors,  Auite,  and 
friends  of.  her  late, /Majesty*  tvere  kept  in  eotmri 
ignorance  of  tlje  intention. of  Government  as  to  the? 
embarkation,  either  as  to  time  or  place.      The* 
ladies,  who  had  got  into  the  carriage  before  spp< 
o'clock,  knew  not  whether  they  were  to  proceed  on 
board  immediately  or  to  stay  for  refreshment.     The : 
procession,  a&  before  described,  marched  into  the' 
town.     The  dragoons  preceding  played  the  Dead* 
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March,  t*  Saul  on  their  trumpet*     The  infantry, 
with .  arms;  reversed ,  took  up,  the  tone*  "going  "befotte 
Jib}  catY&lryt'-Thd  infantry  bad  ode  stand  trf'colotitfsi; 
t&4  cfwalry,:  4  wo.  standards.     The  bead  of  the  fta>- 
;<rf|si^o  Arrived  ^n  the  jetty  befote  Lord  flood,  tfate 
4)tddutor6, .  or  any  person  knew  what  was  to  take 
flh<oe.     The  troops  drew  up,  opened  their  ranks, 
£ft{l  formed  a  line  on  each  side.     Mr.  Chittenden 
#odhis  ten  men  dismounted;  and  it  than,  fyl^fcke 
fi&Q  time,  appeared  that  the  body  was  to  be  instantly 
$<poved.     Mr.  Wilde,  the  only   person  mathon* 
te&yely  employed  by  her  late  Majesty  tfho  was 
to  Jbe  seen,   was  on  foot  near  the  jetty.     This 
gentleman,  the  executor  of  her  Majesty,  was  at 
first  stopped,  and  had  to  get  permission  of  a  deputy 
t&.fpllow  the  Royal  body  as  the  coffin  was  carried 
down  the  jetty  j  and  permission  was  gracto*s1y 
granted  after  some  delay  j  the  favour  was  extended 
to! Mr.  Hobhouse  and  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  stood  by 
bkru    The  soldiers  and  constables  kept  back  the 
crowd.    All  the  latter  part  of  the  procession,  except 
the  Queen's  coach,  and  the  hearse,  were  necessarily 
far  behind.     The  Queen's  coach  now  drew  upland 
Sir  Q*  Nayler  and  his  companion  got  oat.     The 
ordwn  and  cushion  were  previously  banded  out 
to'ftti  undertaker's  man,  who  carried  it  tottering, 
Apparently   unaccustomed  to  carry   crowns,  add 
stood  alone  without  a  single  attendant  near  him  in 
frotit.     The  hearse  drew  up  next,  and  Mr;  Chit* 
teqlden,  and  his  ten  slip-shod  undertakers,  dragged 
ibeJtbyul  coffin  from  the  carm§e«    *£>&»$  wlvwA^ l 
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oaf  their  shoulders,  am!  moved  off,  preceded  only  \Sfj 
Mil  Chittenden,  without  waiting  a  single  instant, 
down  the  jetty.     It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  it  w 
a  fact,  hot  a  single  attendant  of  any  description**** 
no  military  officer— no  6i?il  functionary  !.  no,  not 
tt.ionl  attended  the  Royal  corpse.     No  palf — no 
plumes.     A  decent  man  would  have  thought  that, 
as  is  the  practice  at  'every  funeral,  some  little  stop 
wbuld  have  been  made  to  allow  Lord  Hood ;  and 
the  Ladies  of  her  Majesty fs  household  to  come  up 
a iid:  fbHow  their   Royal   mistress.     Butnro;:thd 
bddy  and  th&  undertakers  had  advaftcid  full  thirty 
yards,  atod  were  on  the  edge  of  the  outer  jetty 
before  Lord  Htod  could  get  from  his  carriage,  and 
horry  after  the  coffin.    The  next  carriage,  contain-* 
ibg  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  A.  Hamilton,  was  opened 
«tf  IVaste  by  «ome  fcoftimtfn  fellow,  and  there  being- 
no  [person  ttt  receive  thorn,  either  tfcifil,  military,  or 
<tf  the  'Queen's  household,  Lady  Hood  nearly  fell  on 
fatf  fnce>  the  ontlertakefs  proceeding  all  this  time 
%idh4heir  burden,  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  A.  Hamil- 
ton standing  alone,  looking*  round  them,  at  a  loss, 
apparently,  Nv hither  to  go  or  what  to  do.     Mr. 
JJlirae,  *od  Mr.  HobhouBe  caitfe  back   in  haste 
Awn  their  portion  00  the  edge  <^  the  jetty,  where 
%\&y  stood  with  Mr.  WiMe.     Mr.  Home  gave  hifc 
Mm  to  -Lady  Hood,  Mr,  Hothouse  to  Lady  Anne 
Jftamilton,  and  followed  Lord  Hood.     The  body 
;a$tll  was  earned  forward.     By  this  indecent  U&Hte, 
father  J>r.  Lushkigton  nor  Mr.. Brougham,  nor 
$^y  of  tho#e  more  immediately  connected  with  b* 
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Majesty,  could  join  th*   h<Ay   until   lit  .    »#,#/#/#//#// 
coffin   was  slipped   oft  the  iifi#J<*tu.kc  i*'    •  '»;•,< 

Upon    the    *i»&2>    ?r*'J     *.;i'j«::      Ui«.    'M.,',     i*    . 
miliUIc  or  lm-j  *w  .;  ^  j|  frv/i  ♦;,  ;   ,.»*,*  I; 

Collect^..    t£i^I  V-J%   U   ^  *,?    l.V;    ';.♦«;-;.,      ,      * 

regards  £■-_*■  ty:    »*■_     -  >.v.  >•>  '. 
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At  that  instant  Landguard  fort  Bred  the  first  minute 
gun.  The  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  Glasgow* 
barge*  A  loud .  shriek  announced  that  a  fegoal* 
had  fainted  in  one  of  the  many  boats  that  surrounds 
$d  the  point  of  the  jetty  crowded  with  spectators  $ 
and  the  most  painful  anxiety  and  death+Iike  stillness 
prevailed  amongst  those  who,  from  all  the  surround** 
jug points,  as  well  as  the  vessels,  were  able  to  wit* 
ness  .the  last  melancholy  scene.  A  period  of  deeper 
interest*  mingled  with  horror  and  disgust,  nevwr 
occwwed  an  ^ny  civilized  ceremony  in  any  age  ^ 
country^  The  coffin  :  was  in  the  barge,  and  Ab$ 
spectators  could  now  see  that  the  new  silver  plate 
bad  replaced  the  gilt  plate  ordered  by  her  Ma* 
jetty's  Will,  which  was  affixed  by  the  executant* 
aud  torn  off  by  the orders  of  those  persons  who  bad; 
agreeably  to  his  Majesty's  instructions,  declared 
their  determination  to  fulfil  her  la^t  wishes.  .  Sir 
G^orgq  Nayler,  Mr.  Chittenden, .  Mr .  Bailey,  and 
Mr,,  Thomas,  now  carried  the  crown  and  cushion 
into  the  barge  and  placed. them  on  the  head  of  the 
coffin  ;  and  these  worthy  gentlemen  were  the  only 
persons  who  were  allowed  to  accompany  the 
Queen's  remains  from  the  shore.  Thus  a-  single 
herald,  an  undertaker,  a  deputy  undertaker,  and  -ft 
nondescript  from  the  Chamberlain's  office,  without 
*  signed  order,  paid  the  last  honour  to  the  departed 
Queen  of  England !  The  barge  was  quickly  towed 
off,  surrounded  by  the  men  of  war's  boats  to  the 
Pioneer  schooner,  a  vessel  employed  in  the  pr*£ 
ventive  service,  which  instantly  hoisted  the  roytort 
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standard,  and  made  sail  oat  of  the  harbour  i&  jofci 
tit*  Glasgow  frigate,  which  lay  two  mile*  east  of 
Languard  fort.  As  soon  as  Lord  Hood  could  re- 
cover from  the  agitation  of  the  melancholy  scene, 
|iia  attention  was  directed  to  his  own  situation  and 
to  that  of  his  wife,  and  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
ahd  the  others  of  her  late  Majesty's  household, 
His  lordship,  besides  the  distressing  circumstant&fc 
of -the  scene  described,  had  been  much  fUfected  by 
the  sight  of  Mr.  Mason,  midshipman  on  doty  ^in 
the  barge  of  the  Tyne.  The  father  of  thifc  young 
gentleman  commanded  the  Jupiter,  the  ship 'that 
brought  the  Queen  to  England ;  and  Lord  Hood 
wais  also  struck  by  the  other*  ■  strange  coincidence, 
that' Captain  Doyle,  who  wmtidtr  uncharge  of  her 
Majesty's  remains  to  convey  theft*  from  England 
tows  the  very  midshipman  who  handed  the  ttoffe  tb 
h»  Majesty  on  her  ascending  the  man  of  war  %Mi 
brought  her  to  England.  Up  to  this  period  no  off<* 
bad  communicated  to  Lord  Hood  when  or  how  life 
was  to  attend  the  royal  corpse.  Mr.  John  Calitert, 
qoiember  of  Parliament  for  Huntingdon,  who  had 
made  his  appearance  for  the  first  time  that  morning, 
aid'  who  was  understood  to  have  full  powers  from 
Government  to  attend  and  direct  the  remainder  of 
ttrer  disgraceful  proceeding,  was  observed  upon  the 
jetty.  Lord  Hood  turned  to  this  gentleman,  and 
Asked  if  he  knew  in  what  manner  he  and  herfo&i 
Majesty's  household  were  to  proceed  from  Stadt  to 
Brunswick,  and  afterwards  return  to  England. 
Mr.  Calvert  said  he  knew  nothing  ot  \W  \ft&Xter» 
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Lord  Hood  then  remonstrated,  and  said,  that  unless 
he  knew  there  was  some  provision  for  their  progress 
and  return,  he  should  not  proceed.  Captain  White, 
of  the  Tyne  frigate,  most  feelingly  and  politely 
assured  his  lordship  he  believed  a  ship  of  war  would 
attend  his  lordship's  return  at  Stadt :  as  to  his  pro- 
gress he  of  course  knew  nothing ;  but  Mr.  Calvert 
still  professed  ignorance  as  to  the  whole  matter. 
Subsequently,  however,  Captain  White  commu- 
nicated an  order  from  the  Admiralty,  which  satis- 
fied his  lordship  thai  a  ship  would  be  ready  to 
bring  him  back.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  boats  would  have  been  prepared  to  take  binrdt 
the  time. 

A  short  time  afterwards  his  lordship  and  his 
lady.  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lush- 
ington,  Count  VassaK,  and  young  Austin,  embarked 
on  board  the  boats  of  one  of  the  schooners  in  the 
ofiing,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  vessel 
which  had  been  prepared  for  their  reception,  and 
which,  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  reached  it, 
hoisted  its  sails  and  left  the  harbour  to  join  the  rest 
of  the  squadron, 

Such  was  the  beggarly  manner  in  which  those 
who  wielded  the  power  of  Great  Britain  thought 
fit  to  dismiss  from  its  shore  the  body  of  their  late 
Queen.  But  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  in 
their  folly  thought  it  expedient  to  pursue,  served 
only  to  render  the  affection  with  which  the  people 
regarded  her  remains  more  clear  and  powerful  by 
the  contrast.     The  whole  population  of  the  neigh- 
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(muring  villages  seemed  poured  out  to  take  their 
bit  farewell  of  thw  member  of  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick.    Long  before  the  procession  arrived  at  Har- 
wich the  beach  cook!  be  seen  filled  with  spectators, 
md  the  Fiver  covered  with  boats  assembled  to  wit* 
ness  the  conclusion  of  the  mournful  drama*     The 
neighbouring  hills  and  forts,  viewed  from  the  river 
itself,  appeared  to  be  crowned  by  a  black  mass  of 
living  mourners,  whilst  on  the  river  itself  every 
vessel,  yacht,  and  fishing-boat  that  could  be  pro* 
cqk;4  was  occupied  by  persons  soliciting  to  catch 
il  parting  glimpse  of  the  loved  remains  of  her  in 
whose  calamities  they  had  long  felt  a  lively  sym- 
pathy.  It  was  observed,  that  the  friction  occasioned 
by  the  indecent  rapidity  with  which  the  coffin  was 
hurried  along  the  road,  had  not  only  ton)  asunder, 
but  had  absolutely  torn  off  the  bottom  of  it  the 
crimson  velvet  which  was  placed  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ornament*     On  the  crown   being  lowered 
into  the  boat,   it   immediately   proceeded   to  the 
Pioneer  schooner,  and  was  followed  at  a  short  dis- 
tance by  numbers  of  the  boats  which  had  previously 
been  stationed  around  the  jetty,  and  of  which  several 
had  arrived  from  the  neighbouring  ports,  especially 
Ipswich,  filled  with  most  respectable  individuals. 
The  coffin,  on  the  boat's  reaching  the  schooner,  was 
hoisted  on  board,  and  received  by  a  party  of  marines 
with  arms  reversed.     The  crown  and  cushion  im- 
O^ediately  followed,  and  with  some  little  show  of 
decency  ;  the  pall  was,  however,  thrown  out  of  tlm 
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boat  to  the  sailor*  on  deck  by  one  of  Jie  xl|npe 
gentieaien  wh*  had  it  in  charge*,  with  po  ftiqre 
ceremony  than  if  it  had  been  hw eloak* ,  Aiffiost 
before  the  body  was  safe  on  deck,  the  sailors  jvere 
busily  employed  in  unfurling  the  j*aib,  and  in  Uj& 
than  ten  minutes  the  Pioneer  was  under,  sail,  to  join 
the  Glasgow  frigate,  which  was  to  oyry  the  ftoyal 
corpse  over  to  Germany,     It  was  followed  part*,  if 
not.  the  whole,  of  the  way  out  to  sea  by  ^  body  /of 
.musicians  from  Ipswich,  in  a  boat,  playing  fiju^ffd 
marches,  the  melody  of  which,  softened  as/ii^jy^s 
by  being  beard  over  the  water,  inspired  P.ggo$ral 
melancholy,  not  inappropriate  to  the  solemnity  ^f 
the  scene.     All  the  vessels  in  the  roads .  had  l^ejr 
colours  hoisted  half  mast  high.  ..,■   ,,it 

Mr.  Brougham  and  Alderman  Wood  proceeded, 
the  first  by  Dover,  the  latter  by  Helvoetsluys*  to 
attend  the  funeral  in  Brunswick,  . 

About  half  past  four  o'clock,  p.  m*  the  schooner 
approached  the  Glasgow  frigate ;  the  .  Queep's 
household  bad  just  reached  the  vessel  destined  to 
receive  them ;  the  other  ships  composing  the  funeral 
squadron  weighed  anchor,  and  proceeded  to  join 
the  Glasgow ;  the  mourning  coaches  then  moved 
from  the  shore,  and  the  dragoons  and  infantry 
proceeded  to  their  quarters  j  the  friends  of  her 
Majesty  came  to  the  beach  to  snatch  a  last  view  of 
the  ship  that  conveyed  her  away  from  the  land  of 
her  sufferings j  the  wind  was  favourable  for  Ger- 
juany,  and  the  lessening  sail   soon  disappeared. 

12 
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*Wbk  state  carriage  of  her  Majesty  was*  taken  to  the 

^Vhree  Caps,  and  crowds  of  people  both  from  the/ 

J <10 *At  and  eofcntry  pressed  to  see- i  t#  *  >  >■>  >> 

uVl»  fclositig  th*laccouftt  of  her  Majesty's  faneril, 

*1frfe  tflu&tifcgtfHi  reeor  to  the  deep  and  general  feeling 

'Mtfbkfr  the  srght  of  the  procession  excited  on  the 

^hale-way  through  which  it  passed-      The  road 

'  between  London  and  Harwich  during-  the .  day9 

lamt  even.a  part  of  the  night  (for  each  was  the 

-43ttvermnent  expedition  in  this  usually  slow  and 

~&6Iemn  proceeding,  that  they  harried  it  forward 

'tt&ifrhole  of  on£  night),  wis  lined  with  spectators ; 

'Ifai'hedgerows  were  frequently  peopled  ;  they  had 

'fetfeh  climbed  trees  ;  the  windowft  and  even  tops  of 

the  houses  in  the  towns  and  villages  were  crowded, 

'attd  this  immense  mass  seemed  -to  have  only  one 

itottifiloh  feeling,  which  nearly  all  manifested  by  a 

voluntary  mourning-dress,  and  many  by  tears  which 

\ftey  icould  not  restrain.     Many  families  of  respec- 

VibUtty  had  confe  from  a  distance  in  their  own  car- 

ttageg,  arid  had  drawn  up  on  the  road  in  decent 

itoorhing,  mor&  to  pay  a  melancholy  doty  to  the 

remains  of  their  Queen,  than  to  witness  the  sorry 

spectacle  of  a  ministerial  funeral. 

'  the  bands  of  mourners  from  the  towns  were 

Vi^arkaMe  for  the  order  with  which  they  *on- 

cfacted  their  processions,  the  numbers  they  toon- 

feined,  and  the  strong  feelings  of  veneration  and 

iftgiet  which  they   evinced.      Perhaps   the  only 

iftteption  to  the  general  feeling  towards  her  late 

Majesty  e&isted  among  those  who  thought  them- 

Is.  D.  2  N 
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•rites  officially  bound  to  abet  the  indignities  and 
Vuults  of  her  persecutor*.  ;  »-n--       «•<       >.^ 

What  were  the  emotion*  of  those  laitbfal  friettds 
who  etang  through  ell  trials  to  their  bctaed  fxart 
tret*,  way  be  left  to  every  honest  heart  to  judge 
from  its  own  virtooos  sympathies.  What  #o*19 
have  beeii  the  iro  poise  of  the  whole  British'  natidH^ 
bod  they  witnessed  those  final  testimonies  of  onei 
bated  bitterness  towards  her  memory,  they  htod 
afready  proved.  The  preeise  motives  whicfrim 
spirted  the  inrmvediate  Actors  in  tb  is  revolting  seeta; 
Cih>b«w6  otherwise  explained  than  by  tiuppssiay 
that  malice  bad  accumulated  in  proportion  'to  thfe 
ihetiks  which  it  had  received;  that  the  victory 
gained  by  the  citizens  of  ixmd6n  on  Tuesday,  had 
totttidto  farther  violence  the  evil  passions  which <& 
disappointed ;  and  that  the  parting  impiety  towards 
tbe^ilaeen,  Was  an  act  of  heightened  vengeance 
against  the  people  who  would  have  cherished  her. 
England  was  to  her  but  a  stormy  and  inhospitable 
coast.  rYet  what  had  she  not  -done  for  England  ? 
The  spring  and  illustration  whieh  she  had  cortiimh 
nicated  to  the  national  character  of  ^Englishmen, 
during  the  season  of  her  adversity,  and  with  that 
ad^Arsity  for  its  fcause,  will  for  successive  years, 
and  ir\  manifold  directions,  be  found  acting  on  be- 
:-  half  of  our  best  interests  as  a  people.  To  harve 
fefcpportetf  inhbofenee  under  persecution,  girea  *  a 
jprtde  of  rectitude  and  a  consciousness  of  ptfWfer 

,  which  can  never  fail  us  when  the  trial  becomes  ear 

>■«--.  ...» 

^iMtifj  -and  that  we  should  be  henceforth  vtrtaocui 
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4ml  brarev  much  is  effected  when  we- harve  already 
shared  the  triumphs  of  fortitude  and  virtue,  -■; 
cL  Thus  hare rwe,  as  faithfully  as  possible,  detailed 
the;  particulars  of  this  most  singular  funeral  pm* 
ee&ion  to  the  period  of  the  remains  of  the  "  injured" 
Caroline  having  left  the  shores  of  England  for  ever* 
JChe  gentleman  who  sent  these  accounts  from  tun* 
ton  feirae  to  town*  I  have  the  honour  of  being  £ett 
fcarfaHy  Acquainted  with j  and,  as  a  man  of  indis- 
putable integrity  and  moderation,  the  re^e*  *pay 
jsel^avUh  perfect  safety  on>  the  ateufMy  ef i  kit  W* 
,  presentations.  That  gentleman  also  folk  wed  the 
fiineijal  to  its  place  of  final  destination  j  and  jffcr 
traced  the  last  forma?  and  the  last  indigaities^fewd 
l*fc  the  place  of  internum*  Before,  boweteiy  we 
proceed  to  notice  those  events,  it  wiH  be  j>rop«rfp 
lay  before  the  reader  the  following  cofrefpoodjmc* 
between  Mr.  Ahtermtn  Wood  and  Dr.  Luelm£t*fc: 

1  TO  THE  EDff  OR  OF  THE  TIMES. 

<!         *  Harwich,  A4$Uitte. 

;  i;8i*  ^Hearing  the*  sowal  inaccurate  aoooonta  have  appffiad 
in  the  public  prints  relative  to  my  attending  the  futtftal  of  ear 
late  beloved  Queen,  I  think  it  right,  in  justice  to  all  parties,  to 
fej^  before  the  public  an  authentic  statement  of  the  facts.  Al- 
though I  have  had  reason  to  know  the  feelings  of  Government 
,  with  regard  to  myself,  and  the  violent  attacks  fytfde  on  no  by.  the 
Government  press,  yet  I  have  no  wish  to  charge  them  unjustly, 
upon  the  demise  of  her  Tate  Majesty,  I  foresaw  great  difficulty  if 
the  funeral  were  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Government,  and 
I  therefore  wished  that  the  executors  should  be  the  sole  con- 
ductors pf  it,  confident  that  the  expenses  would  be  cheerful  fy  de- 
frayed by  those  who  were  attached  to  he*  Majesty  thraiglr  life- 
^ltirad  tbis  courser  Been  adopted,  theRoyal>e\riaity  «6uVdMto%m& 
mmHpmd  ,##• Jfc.  too*  wkk  alt  taaufag  fts^*v  ^^b^*0** 
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edipt/  military  parade  ;sfr'  constantly  denied  her  Majesty  wfceft* 
living,  and  so>  little*  in  tin i sou  with'  her  feelings,  which  woftt&fca** 
afforded  to  all  her  friends  an  opportunity  of  paying-  the  laatffH 
bute  of  respect  to' tnefr  injured  Queen.  Oty  the  1  Oth  instawt  I 
wf6te  the  foiioWirig  letterV    " '    "  ;  •:    >  :    *i..u.:t»n 

"77,  South  Audiey -street,  Augtirt  10iii ■- 

"  My  dear  Sirs,— To  you  it  mast  be  almost  unnecessary 'to 
express  how  earnestly  I  wish  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  amf 
devoted  attachment  to  our  f am  en  ted  Queen,  Hy  attendirigfier  WheV- 
last  earthly  testing  ptotie.  Since  the  period  of  her  late  Majesty*!! 
return  to  this  country  I  have  never  left  her;  cheerfully  devoting^ 
my1  whole  time  to  her  interests,  and  promoting  to  the  utmost  ot 
m}'J5ower  her' honour  and  her  happiness.  Her  Majesty  gaYe^tfrif 
th£  o'nty  reward  I  locked  for,  her  most  unbounded  confid^eW 
( perhaps  beyond  what  she  bestowed  on  any  other  individual),  attd 
she  honoured  me  with  the  only  title  I  ever  coveted,  by  naming 
me  ber  friend,  and  evincing  at  all  times  by  her  conduct  the' *iff£ 
cere  friendship  and'  esteem  she  so  constantly  expressed  ■Ar'fte? 
The  awful  dispensation  of  the  Divine  will  has  now  left  me  bit  tihH 
dad  dnty  to  perform,  and  I  should  be  grieved  if  I  were  not  per- 
mitted to  follow  to  the  grave  the  remains  of  her  I  have  so  long 
loved;  honoured,  and  revered,  whose  loss  I  now  deplore  with  "the 
deepest  anguish  and  the  most  unceasing  sorrow  and  regret. 
"I  remain,  my  dear  Sirs,  your's  most  sincerely, 

"MATTHEW  WOOD. 

"«•  To  Dr.  Luafhington  and  Thomas  Wilde,  Esq.  &c.  &c." 

The  following  answer  was  delivered  into  my  hands  by  fir. 
Lnshington  himself: —  '" 

"  My  dear  Sir,— Mr.  Wilde  has  communicated, to  me  yQur 
letter  requesting  to  attend. the  remains  of  her  late  Majesty  to.f^f 
grave;  to  this  request  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in. acceding,  jan^ 
will  certainly  include  you.  in  the  arrangements  we  are  making  ju 
conjunction  with  the  Government  for  the  due  performance  of  t\^§ 
melancholy  ceremony. 

u  Believe  me  your  faithful  humble  servant, 

"  Aug.  11,  1821.  S.  LUSHINGTON." 

■  ■    '*     ■   ■      ■       ■  '     i    ^  • 

Dr.  Lushing  ton  at  the  same  time  observed,  that  from  the  con- 
versation lie  had  had  with  Lord  Liverpool,  he  thought  it  pr6bat)te 
thai  none  but  her  late  Majesty's  W&eYvoU  *mftl  to  alta**Af» 
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attend,  and  lie  wished  to  know  if  I  could  be  considered  in  that 
character,  I  replied,  "  certainly  not  as  having  any  specific  ap- 
poiitinent;  but  having  remained  four  months  at.  Braudenburgh 
House,  when  her  Majesty  had  no  other  attendant  but  Lady  Anue" 
Hamilton — having  constantly  opened  and  answered  all' her  letters 
sinos-her,  arrival  iu  this  couutry — having  acted  as  her  almoner — 
having  treated  for  and  made  the  final  arrangements  for  her 
Majesty's  residences ; — if  these  and  many  oilier  unpaid  services 
are  not  sufficients  warrant  you  to  send  my  name  to  the  Govern- 
sjej&  I  must  contrive  other  means  of  paying  ray  last  duty  to  roy 
Royal  mistress/'  Communicating  afterwards  with  Mr.  Wilde,, 
(foci  never  could  bring  these  gentlemen  to  meet  together  upon 
this  subject,)  he  said  if  Dr.  Lushing  ton  refused  to  return  my  name. 
b£:  jpqwelf  would  write  a  letter  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
fljftcb  l^e  accordingly  did  upon  Dr.  Lu&hiugtpn's  refusal.  ,  Mr. 
U^ouse  replied,  that  as  he  understood  from  Dr.  Lushington  that 
aa  I  was  not  of  the  household  he  could  not,  without  a  return  of  my 
lajneby  the  executors,  give  any  orders  for  ray  attendance.  This, 
was  only  intimated  to  me  the  night  before  the  funeral ;  Dr.  Lush- 
ington observing  that  he  had  power  to  allow  four  persons  of  the 
household  to  attend  who  were  not  named,  and  suggesting  my 
go^ng?  as  one.  I  answered,  I  would  rather  go  at  my  own  expense, 
and  consequently  provided  myself  with  a  mourning  coach,  scar£ 
and  hat-band :  bat  on  the  morning  of  the  funeral*  a  coach  having 
become  vacant,  Mr.  Bailey  called  my  name,  and  I  followed  the 
executors.  Arrived  at  Harwich,  I  was  given  to  understand,  that 
had  the  executors  even  here  returned  my  name  for  embarkation, 
which  Dr.  Lushington  refused  to  do,  the  Government  officers 
would  have  made  no  objection,  as  several  persons  were  allowed  to 
gd  wfad' were1  not  of  the 'household/  I  felt  this  treatment  most 
ietetefy,  for  on  many  accounts  I  had:  no  reason  to  expect) it  frtarf 
such  a  quarter.  I  am  now  waiting  for  the  packet  to  Caxhavco, 
and  shall  reach  Brunswick  in  time  to  follow  to  the  grave  the  re* 
tnins of  am  neglected  and  injured  Queen. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  ^  ^ 
MATTHEW  WOOD. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  a  single  remark 
ob .this  correspondence ;  the  reader  will  make* his 
own  reflection*.  j      * 
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*.Wft  will  rtpw  0Lwii^ j  tb« ,  ^iihiiiskiCviI'  «fjnrfitWj2f  o£ 

the  fenctfal*:  :*.':>;.  s-/.-  ■■.■■:'•-'■-:■;.>  :.:.  -h.-:*/*  *!/.oi* 
.  $W  QU^fom  frigate,  cont^nA*g  tfce  bpd#  ofifcfcg 
Queen;  tog^tiier.with  UlQ  Qther  ^;rf,^,>^ 
fo*wed  the  convoy  *^mcb?d .Gosjhfcven  oA  SundajM 
the  J  9th,     Her  Majesty's  remap*,, w*  j$ * iiQgfedW 

ifttbQjJffye^  i  Tbfi  flatlet  vessel  shortly  after;  aaabMl 
for >Sta4^  wfth  the  Boyal  corpse,  accompanied  ftyi 
$W:<(^ntft&\{^  tf  .pact  havii*g  an  boardjberjate 
A^^^^^^g^y  w*d  such,  of  her;  aermwts. a*  werfc 

Hatii  a>&d  X^dyL  Ar*  nc.  jRaiaUtm ,  hvde4  firqutlf  f fcbfi 
Gku$9Wi  at  Ciwhiawi^  on, Sunday ^  aod  aetioff/igt 
land  to  ninths  JR#y*l  carpfe  attStade.'.  s  v.fr  f jn. 
■?;  Between  q&  and  *se#£Q  o'clock  on  Monday*  jth& 
boat  containing  the  Royal  coffin,  and  the<:jHhdtt 
beefs  with  the  mcwoers,  the  attendants,  and  British 
nav&l bfficm,  arrived  at  the  landing  place  at  Stade* 
Aa  reach,  of  the  ftmecal  as  regarded  the « proce&akw 
to  thevchnrch  was  a  walking  flue,  -  >  The  f*ou*b*r* 
and. attendants  walked  Op  the.  steps ;  the  coffin  wa$ 
taken  out  of  the  boat  by  the  luutartakeif  *  men*  wild 
bftcLbeen  brought  from  Loaden&r  Ahe  purpose  of 
irisisttng  at  the  funeral,  who  arrived  at  Stade  earljr 
in  the  day,  and  it  was  carried alojog^e.^broot^jhl 
ten  of  these,  o*en>  Sir  George  Nayler  walked 
beforfe  the  cofflii*  bearing  the  crown  and  cushion  in 
lw  hand**  be  I* W  ipceceded  by  %w  body ...of  EUlttns, 
while  the  ipfantyj|Jinedj9nd  prewentad  the  pqp«h 
lace  frotn  interrupting  the  order  oC  th**  i»arch*  a  .i<j* 
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'^ItM  impossible  safficierttlyto  describe  the  sensa- 
tions which  at  this  time  were  visible  in  the  e6un» 
ftftaiices 'Of  alt  those  who  ratee  t#  wftness  this 
llttftitifat  Ceremony.  The  Gerriiaris  ate  well  knoWtf 
W'fce  <ft  bertevpklnt  ft  race  bf  people  as  arty  ito  thfc 
wbrW?  their  tiatoral  sympathies  were  no*  wouftd* 
itp>t&%\\*  highest  pitch;  they  recollected  that  aft 
iKtteim^tia-  female  a  native  of  their  own*  cbtmtVyy 
JfttiifcHaw  years  before  passed  through  theirtoww^ 
0^h#r-w*y  ttf  bridal  felicity  and  Royal  spleod6ii*V 
fltey'nttw  beheld  her  sad  remains  carried  up  the  vrif 
4kp9*fefcfeh  i*ie  had  once  deacehdfctirln  fti^lw^ 
fe&hftjtof  yotrth,  avid  Wfeitrty .  ■'  ■  These  r&Mt#ctrotife) 
jphfcll  as  the  loyalty*  f6r  which  ifhey  lire  alt  <di»t<fi) 
gaished,  operated ' $o  powerfully  on  ttverr  feeli frgs, 
thttt  tears  of  soi<ro*>  'wfcrfe  seeto  iricklitfg  dowti  tBeir 
Ad#ks:,/|      ■...'..-.,-'    ?•.'•■:  ■  '-■».« 

>t<A  solemn  sonod  now  proceeded  at  intervals  frow 
tf4msSied  draft  j  the  corpse  was  carried  stowtyfor^ 
**rd.<  Lord  Hood,  as  chief  mourner,  walked  nor* 
Mediately  behind  the  body ;  he  "Was  followed  by 
Iiady  Anne  Hamilton  and  Lady  Hood ;  heat*  cairn* 
fir^Md  Mft:  E&shington;  after  ttem,  Mr.  ami 
Mrt.  Wilder  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  and  M*.  Wifl&irf 
AfcliEta  *#dlk<$d  ^t;  then  followed  Count  Vassal 
l&ttfettaftt'Howiiftm,  &c.  Marittte  Brtm  was 
ibltim  thef  procession, which  moved  albwly  awl 
nownftilly  -  <  along-  through  the  principal .•  strefetd 
badhigfto  tfa*  church  of  St.  WUhadi.  ■*  A&eoc*  a* 
the  cprpse  was  landed,  th*  Lutheran  pastors  bte* 
longiagiteitha  place,  ttaHMly,  'Hernial  ltoda*tey 
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Bulsch,  Major,  and  Hinterthier,  tygetber  with  Xwo 
or  three  dignified  ecclesiastics,  one  of  w^pm  (Pf  * 
Ruperti)  enjoyed  a  rank  and  authority  equiyal^t 
to  that  of  a  bishop,  took  their  station  in  fronts  ai^d 
led  the  way  into  the  church,  On,arriving  therft, 
the  military  filed  off  on  each  side.  The  coffi^  was 
carried  in  slow  and  solemn  pace  alpng  the  ai^e  tp 
the  altar,  where  it  was  placed  ou  the  c^tafalcyie 
erected  for  the  occasion  in  the  centre  of  this  vene- 
rable spot,  which  had  been  previously  hung  rpu^ 
with  black,  and  in  the  front  of  which  festoon?  of 
crape  were  suspended.  All  round  the  altar  ^^ 
merous  candles  were  lighted;  the  branch  whi^h 
hung*  over  it  was  a|so  covered  with  lighted  candlq^ 

After  the  coffin  was  laid  down,  a  solemn  dirge 
was  performed  on  the  organ  j  and,  a  little  after 
seven  o'clock,  the  company  who  had  crowded  into 
the  church  quietly  and  decorously  retired.  The 
coffin  was  guarded  all  night  by  a  party  of  soldiers* 
together  with  two  of  the  undertaker's  men,  wb? 
were  relieved  in  regular  succession.  .  .  v 

At  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  21sU 
the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches  were  put  in  a 
state  of  readiness  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 
About  half  past  nine,  eight  fine  horses  were  put  to 

the  hearse,  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  barrack 

* 

square,  close  to  the  hotel  Herzog  von  Cumberland, 
where  Sir  George  Nayler,  Mr.  Calvert,  and  other* 

m 

appointed  to  conduct  the  funeral,  bad  taken  up 

their  residence  for  the  night.  .  f 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  hearse,  accompanied 
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Bj^ltt^rfoiiWtect^Hulans,  proceeded  to  the  chijrcb, 
ohVWd^  Which  a  military  guard  of  honour  was  sta* 
t^TC(J;J^ardsJ were  also  placed  in  the  church,  and 
flftW^  ^ei^e  still1  burning.  The  corpse  was  then, 
$?<?&!*  &(fe  direction  of  the  undertakers, '  carried  out 
ty*4\U&  to&U1,  and  placed  in  the  hearse;  and,  as 
^e^n^ir^1  Ven£  away,  the  guard  on  each  side  pre- 
££Ut&)  &rms.  The  hearse  then,  preceded  and  fol- 
\3$M  fcfy  fTulans,  was  drawn  again  to  the  barrack 
q^Ve."'~$ir  Oeorge  Nayler,  in  a  mourning  coach 
wWfn!$x,r  with  the  crown  ami)  cushion,  went  on 
t^rfeHlie  hearse,  which  was  followed  by  three 
mfer'i mounting  coadhes,  and  three  or  four  chaises, 
dtPlfef ; Wfech i  Vcre  filled  with  the  parties  who  bad 
Mffced'  the  etening  before  to  the  church.  Six  or 
Seven  wAggons,  hired  for  the  conveyance  of  the  tm- 
#m$iKeT*s  men,  and  other  attendants,  then  brought 
up  the  rear.  A  company  of  infantry  marched  be- 
ftfife,  ami  knottier  behind  the  procession.  When 
Aey  6&me  to  the  first  gate  at  the  fortress,  a  guard 
of  honour  stationed  there  presented  arms  as  the 
K&ySrckwrfrie  passed*.  After  the  funeral  had  gone 
t&r&bgb  •all  "  the  other  gates,  the  infantry  guards 
teftted:  they  were  drawn  up  in  rank  and  tile  on  the 
$d&  of  the  road,  and  aftfr  presenting  arms  they 
iffo&fied  hack  info  the  town. 
•'lifetftrteg  Sude  at  an  early  hour,  the  procession 
dHttMd  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  at  Buxtehude. 
Qhfeat  pttrt  of  the  main  road  was  in  so  bad  a  con- 
dition, that  the  carriages  were  obliged  to  \>tq***A 
tktotigU  totest*  and  acrom  common*,  at  tta  ykwba- 
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Bent  risk  of  being  overthrown.  The  spectacle  f of 
an  English  hearse  and -mounting  coadhes  ki  suclba. 
sanation  might  naturally  hwte  <  been  j.eatpe£  tod  rto 
ijttite  the  curiosity  ef  persons  who  tfitaeawdffetftib 
tibjefete  for  the  first-time j  but  a  dee^senftfctipvt  mm 
apparent  even  in  the  most  onlettered  peasants  who 
Approached  the  cavalcade:  About  a  quarter lo£> a 
mile  Without  the  town,  the  citizens  and  magistrate 
tiiefe'fttt  futteral,  and  attended  it  bareheaded  fofbp 
i£htfttft ;  wtere  it  was  deposited  for  the  night,  M(,rj<> 
The  strong  interest  which  the  people  o||jtbe 
^iiiikry  tdok  in  the  fate  of  the  lata  QmftfNnftme 
eflhery  day  more  apparent.  Semoto:  wentittfflfcMft- 
tiignge  distafccefr  merely  to  ate  the  coffia  ftndc ftofdft- 
piri.  Th^.pirocebsion  was^wt  on  iW  te&ftAg 
Soitau  by  the  citizens  and  authorities  of  th* >ptefie 
Ox  the  6*m$  manner  as  at  Buxtdhudet;  and  toyefttjr 
young1  girls,  habited  in  white,  strewed  flower  be- 
fore1 the  hearse.  The  Lancers,  who  haft  wcfrgfr- 
gamed  the  funeral  from  Stade*  were  relieveduftt 
4oltau  by  a  detachment  of  Hussara.  .,-  .   -''•■■- r- 

i%  An  •  affecting  incident  occurred Jupon  the  passage 
from  Soltau  to  Celle.  Halting  in  the  jtnj&UaQf 
the  day  atihe  town  of  Itergrin,utfiQfTOQurAe*&en- 
ferfed  a  house  -Id*  the  purpose ,  bf  i^p^aig^lH^- 
sefoe*.  The  commatidaiit  o£  the;  place*  JGfctofrfcl 
ISiegen,  waited  upon  them,  to  bid  them  ^welcogft ; 
bob  was  for  some  time  absolutely  unable  to  ^p^(k 
ttqm  emotion;  At  lengthy  ittia  few  words,  fthfttfi 
I^UficieAtly,  however,*  expressed  .the  .nature .  ?f <,  Ijjs 
Jfato^,i Aa  toW  tff^^ 
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they  then  octApied,  he  had,  in  the  same  month 
•seven-  year*  before,  received  the  Quetfn  of  England 
*#Hen> *h$  caofte  to  meet  her  brother/the  late  Duke 
'^f^BfunswJck.  A  vast  number  of  persons  who 
'Wefre- collected  inside  the  house  remembered  the 
ftifct  *:  well  as  the  worthy  commandant,  and  bote 
testimony  to  it  with  their  tears. ,  Some  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  the  place  requested,  as, a 
favour  tb  the  multitude,  that  the  hearse  might  be 
opened  for  a  taoment :  their  desire  wq*. complied 
Mfltlte     ■  ■■    -■;  .  .;. 

ft|T|#Dt  (&*tfgeti  the  Hussars  who  accompanied,  the 
mkdftit 'were*  relieved  by  a  guard  of  Cuirassier?; 
4lbNbb' entrance  of  the  catfalcade  into  Celle  was 
Jflafkfctf  by  demonstrations  of  the  highest  regard 
6tfA  attention!.  The  authorities  went  out  to  meet 
the  procession;  The  bells  were  tolled;,  the  strife 
i&re  lined  with  soldiers;  girls  again  strewed  flowers 
before  the  hearse j  and  the  coffin  being  carried  into 
flhe-1  great  church  of  the  city,  was  placed  {by  a  sin- 
gular coincidence)  upon  the  tomb  of  the  unfortfl)- 
4#te*  sister  of  George  III.,  Matilda,   Queen   of 

iDntaMvk.-''!1'  ^ 

a^AbMt  tloOn  on  -the  24th,  the  procession,  on  its 
1P^  to?  Brunswick,  was  met  at  Oflau  by  the  Count 
Afcfetailaben,  Grand  Chamberlain  of  the  Court. 
'Iltet  officer  intimated  to  Lord  Hood  and  Dr. 
^L«dhingtonr  that  he  wished  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  interment,  which  was  to  take  place  upon 
the  same  evening.  Lord  Hood  and  Dr.  Luahlu%- 
wm  resisted  a  proposal  which  appe&tt&to  *& 

2o  2 
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consistent  with  the  respect  doe  to  the  ilUisirieuei 
nmfeina  placed  trader  their  charge.  ^  They*  wished 
that  the  body  should  at  least  lie  in  istate  darings 4he 
ceeuiog  day.     The  Grand  Chamberlain,  who  ftvi* 
dently  wished  to  show  all  possible  respect  to  the 
memory  of  the  Queen,  and  who  spoke  of  her  with 
the  deepest  regret  and  affectum,  declared*  that 
under  the  arrangements  made  (upon  which  he  waa 
bound  to  act),  the  interment  was  to  take  place 
#itheat  any  previous  ceremonial  in  the  way  ^rf 
lying  in  state :  be  farther  stated,  that  it  bad  be*H 
the  ib*ari*Me  custom  in  the  fiupily  of  the  Dokdto  of 
Brunswick  to  bury  at  midnight.    Dr.  Lushing*** 
tefesed    to    aeqoieseey    on   the  ground  that  like 
meaniei*  attending  the  funeral,  many  of  whom 
were  ladies,  coald  not  prepare  thcmaeitfeH  so  dirty 
for  the  ceremoayi  it  wotlM  be  Impossible  that  they 
shook)  enter  Bronswick  with  the  procession,  and 
prated  at  once  to  the  place  of  interment.     Count 
Atdenrfaben  stated,  that  an  immense  concourse  of 
persona,  who  were  collected  in  Brunswick  to  wit- 
ness the  funeral,  would  be  disappointed  if  it  dg} 
not  take  place  on  that  night:   and  that;    by  thfe 
regulation  laid  down,  the  body,  if  not  buried  thai 
fttght*  could  not  te  permitted  to  enter  the  walle  af 
the  city.     It  was  then  agreed  that  Lord  Heed, 
with  Dr.  Lutbington,   Lady  Hood,   Lady  Anne 
•Hamilton,  Mrs.  Luahington,  and  the  remaiadertof 
the  mourners,  should  at  once  go  forward  to  Bruns- 
wick j  that  the  funeral  procession  sheald  follow  sp 
a*  to  arrive  at  ten  at  mghfc  «Jl  the  %*&**  a(  \he  city ; 
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ml  that,  at  that  time,  the  personages  attending , 
*rii*fficb£ing  should  go  out  too  meet  iU -  This 
aataugemeni  wasn  decided:  opoa.  .-TbU  jrieurner* 
weal  forward  *  -  aik4  Abe  hearaej  with  the  mourning 
ettatcbes,  continuing  its  slow  and  soteani  course^ 
thrived  about  ten  o'clock  at  the- outer,  battier.  - 
K.'She people  of  Brunswick » bad  received  no  inti* 
nation  that  heir  Majesty  wm  to  be  buried*  in  tbe 
tatfb  of  her  ancestor*  till  the  Thursday  evening* 
teben  it  -was  announced  that  on  the  reryaexfc  night 
thoi  itaeral  was  to  take  place.  The  authorities, 
tad)  Ihe  general  population^  r  equally*  expressed*  die* 
gwt  af  this  precipitate  interoaeat of  their  il  lust  rJ3«i 
Mhd  beloved  JPrmeeafr:  but  it  wto  understood  thet 
fcb*  enter  wee  peremptory* '  and.  could  not  be  die* 
poted*  Much-mystery  seemed  to  exist-  as  to  .the 
yenroe  wbeftee  the  order  emanated;  but  whfet>  it 
ftps  considered  that  the  evident  disposition  ol<  th* 
authorities  at  Brunswick  was  to  pay  every  mark  of 
respect  in  their  power  to  the  memory  of  their  Royal 
joun&ry  tooasan,  and  that  the  King  of  England,  as 
igbardiim'to'the  infaftt  Duke  of  Brans  wick,  then  in 
ibrtaserlaiid,  was  in  {act  the  Sovereign  of  tbe*priOf 
aapality*  little*  doubt  remained  that  Count  Munster 
M*$  ihe  ..person  who  had  issued  the  mandate  to  god* 
dart  the  funeral  obsequies  of  tbe  Queen  of  England 
»'a  ovmner  least  calculated  to  afford  the  people  an 
'epportuaity  of  manifesting  their  attachment  and 
respect.  But  the  scheme,  from  whatever  source, 
atterly  failed  of  its  intended  effect.  Tbe  enthu- 
siastic rcgW  of  tbe  Brunewickera  iw  titevt^taui 


r$*gvvfi>  family*  and  them  particular  affection  for  Ahe 
deceased  Queen*: /were  too ,  deeply  rooted  iaod  gpfct 
^PGita  inquire  any  ^m*al  Jietbe  i6f  jtpnpm^iwU 
h\m  ttsfcaafe  *  pepuliitiet*  <ofa4fl#0Q  itool*  4j»09gb 
wMboifl  tJiespos«bjlit^irficoticeW,  seomekt  art*Bttoi> 
b^c  «Wft  rogato^  sitte&e  f  espfitg 

egtoee*^*  tbe  official  sor^wi  dein»nikd  ^  &>G^v^ar 
B*n*; (JaartU »?aiMi -determined*  by  "tiwir ^mft 

i 

«tft>e9pdk§n<fKittipv"  to  put  to  shame  all  th*4taho<» 
r«t0ipflep^mii(hi»  dt^a  Gellege  of  Her*Mat  >.)iood 
vtjiA^jtaD  o'clock  on/Firidity nigit,  I*rdsandi$i*ityl 
Htod}  l^Jy  jinteiJHamiltoDi,  Dp,  <wdr&&(*i  I*JdH 
jagtot?  eftfrMr*;*^  Jttrs*  Wilde,  ^diitj»ittrtteri 
toortre^rsi  who  ba&prawouaty  Arosad  ^Jk»«MfW[cl|o 
W0TQ  inftmnedtthali  the  he*we.  witfcy  tfce>  mpito&cjfe-i 
toajfofl?jj^(lii£en  bftd  wrriyed>  fitter  P*t^  b^igfe 
abwt  ,a jtoUa  (M^ftlit  from  the  iiw^t  i^rri^r,  prfe^ 
trance  ioto  tfa^a  town-  They  immediately ,prctere<$ 
tj^3jt»&fege9t  apd  proceeded,  tp  th$  place  pf  % 
f«fo&fofc  their  reception  which  was  Marge  xqQ«& 
*»iJ*ft,«rc^Dd  floor  of  jmJfu**  r*a  the  mid$e  ?& 

btfitfiie,  guarded  by.a»«swr*  ^t^Wwkkf^ij»#Rtf 
qf ^Bfln^l^ctew^  WkAt»-v|i«w)|joC  j whom  tjtf  &*? 

4gliii\ffi M  *be  !w#le.  of  rWfatgrtofc  Jt^w*  qwb 
eleven  o!cl^ck,  #ad  Sir  G.  Nayler  wa^  prep^pg3 
to  marshal  the  prwewon*  when ithejfrwdifift*^ 
beriain  and  tba  commandant  of  the  iowi)  prepe^fcgd* 
tberoelves,  and  desired  a  few  minutes'  p^y^r^Uiq^ 

withiBir  fCteejge,«i£  Jfe^ 
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ootoion  should  begin  to  move,  They  stated  that 
tb^  bad  ad  or  gent  request  to  wake,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  tjf  Brunswick;  it  was;  that  a  deputation 
dfe  respectable  citizens  might  be  permitted  to  dra  w 
fro  ftmeral  car*  Mr.  Calvert,  who  from  the  be* 
gfaqiag  of  the  Toy  age  had  behaved  in  a  manner 
at  Once  characteristic  of  good  sense  and  'gefttle* 
ritttiily  feeling,  immediately  assented  to  what  ha 
considered  a  most  reasonable  request;  but  Sir 
George  Nay  ler  began  to  express  his  disapprobation 
ttfofe£h  without  assigning  any,  reason-.  Ca^ain 
Hessi  here  interposed,  and  with  -at^apologj  fto<tti 
hrttasio*,  asked,  whether  the  request  of  the  Qitta&ss 
•I -Bitting  wick  was  to  be  considered  as  a  mark -of 
rte^eet  or  otherwise.  To  this  it  was  instantly  m*- 
s#fe^*d,  that  it  was  certainly  intended  as  a  matfkof 
thte  profound  est  respect  for  the  illustrious  deceaseds 
Sir  George  Nayler  still  maintained  the  appearance 
of  opposition,  bat  as  he  offered  no  remark,  he  -i6*b 
supposed  to  assent,  especially  when  it  was  added 
by  die  Chamber  lain  and  Commandant,  that  they 
eeuld  iiot  be  answerable  for  the  peace,  of  the  city 
tffifosa  this  reasonable  request  was  eompiied  with* 
Thi  -horses  were  then  removed  from  the  heated 
dtiA'thieuoftn  w*s deposited  in  a  roagniftrtnt  ofttfe 
CUV  while  about  a  hundred  Brans  wickers,  Weil 
chfessed,  and  having  all  the  appearance  of  the  *e- 
speMable  clashes  of  society,  placed  themselves  in 
fkMf  m  the  most  regular  and  tranquil  order.  Sit 
Gteergti  N*yler,  with  an  embarrassed  look,  uttered 
*mtbfog*bkh  sounded  like  *ex*X\o*S  M^ftB 
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the  purpose  apparently  of  expressing,  hit  dis* 
pleasure  more  strongly,  threw  aside  *  hit  gorgeou* 
#oet  of  heraldry,  asserting  tbafcJie  Would  not  weal* 
it.  In  a  few  seconds,  however;  he  deemed  Ttsit&i 
by  a  sodden  thought  that  a  herald  withont  ia  tcetiftr 
toight  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  lose  his  importances 
he  therefore  magnanimously  decided  to  sopprei* 
his  disapprobation,  and  put  on  his  coat:  which 
having  done,  be  slowly  entered  his  coach*  The 
various  mourners  now  ascended  their  carriages,  *rtd 
an  order  was  given  for  the  procession  to  may*; 
The  scene  that  now  presented  itself,  at  once'sotariff 
and  magnificent,  baffles  all  description :  no  pomting 
could  do  justice  to  its  striking  effect  on  theeyei  rto 
poetry  could  express  the  pathos  and  sublimity  of  its 
moral  effect  on  the  heart.  The  whole  way  from 
the  outer  to  the  inner  harrier,  a  space  of  little  lens 
than  a  mile  in  length,  and  aboot  the  breadth'  of 
Blackfriars-road,  was  lined  with  a  dense  mass  of 
people,  not  merely  from  Brunswick,  but  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages:  some  families 
had  followed  the  funeral  cortege  from  Oelle,  and 
others  even  from  Hamburgh.  The  frond  lines  of 
tins  immense  assemblage  carried  torches ;  and  from 
(fee  double  rows  of  willows  on  each  side  of  the  road 
were  suspended  lamps  of  various  colours,  green, 
red,  and  yellow.  In  the  distance  were  seen  the 
illuminated  houses  of  Brunswick,  adding  by  the 
fantastic  variety  of  their  architecture  to  the  pie* 
turesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  by  their  mde- 
eayed  antiquity  reminding  man  of  the  nothingness 

ia 
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of  bis  existence,  in  comparison  even  with  the  dura- 
bility of  the  commonest  works  of  his  own  hands. 
The  solemn-  tolling  of  the  bells,  the  suppressed 
90bp  of  the  women,  and  the  deep  silence  of  the 
men,  added  an  awful  and  almost  painful  interest; 
there  was  room,  however,  for  one  pleasurable  sen- 
sation, and  that  of  the  purest  kind,  and  that  was, 
that  this  homage  paid  to  the  deceased  and  perse- 
cuted Queen  of  England  was  no  mere  state  cere- 
mony, but  the  unbidden  worship  of  manly  and  ge- 
nerous hearts,  who  revered  her  virtues,  and  sym- 
pathised with  her  afflictions;  and  who  with  disin- 
teregted  zeal  vied  with  each  other  in  their  symbols 
of  veneration  for  one  who  had  herself  lost  all  power 
to  serve  them,  and  whose  kindred  were  the  fore- 
most in  discountenancing  every  mark  of  even  ordi- 
nary respect.  The  scene  was  too  solemn  to  admit 
a  thought  so  mean  as  that  of  triumph  over  the  low 
and  paltry  enemies  of  the  high-minded  dead ;  but 
had  any  of  them  been  there,  they  must  have  blushed 
at  the  pettiness  and  imbecility  of  their  own  malice. 
The  procession  moved  slowly  towards  the  town, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  twelve  reached  the  inner 
barrier.  Here  the  mourners  descended  from  the 
carriages,  and  the  whole  cortege  now  proceeded  on 
foot,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  George  Nayler,  who 
kept  his  state  in  the  first  carriage.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  town  to  the  cathedral  church  the 
distance  is  about  a  mile,  and  the  slow  pace  at  which 
the  procession  moved,  together  with  the  various 
streets  through  which  it  passed,  gave  the  who! 
t.  D.  2  P 


Imputation  an  opportunity  of  Mwitai€»iiog»U»j^%rt4i 

£pe£$?cie  without  itfuth  i*couw»i*«ceiKtiiiJ  Witk 

foercely  any  danger.     To  tha  peaplewijh##w#ir, 

apas  due  the  praise  of  die  food  order  that  ipfeyatta^. 

•The  only  arrangement  made  by  the  authfetatp***- 

*&  g*ea£  and  so  just  was  their  confidence  in  the 

gped  disposition  of  the  people— rwag  fin  esqort  itf 

about  twenty  constables.     The  Brunswick  cavalry , 

*bat,  to  the  .amount  of  about  300,  accompanied jthp 

procession,  marched  slowly  by  the  sides,  a$  state 

attendants^  but  took  no  part  in  directing  themmscl- 

ttneqtf  of  the  immense  multitude  about  them  ,**»({ 

glided  their  well-managed   chargers  through oa 

countless  crowd,  in  narrow  Greets,  without  alnerth 

wg>  njuph  lesi  hurting,  a  single  individual.    One 

iaibptri}b}e  arrwgefnept  was  bwe  observable,  atari*. 

touting  equally  te  tiu>  decorum  and  safety  of  the 

adtipej  apd  Uas  was  the  total  absence  of  tfomep 

r^pi.the  prflw4v   Outside  the  hawiei*,  where  the 

*qpw«  wa%  ^ery  extensive,'  women  a*  well  ps  wan 

wpee  sixh*  in  all  parts  of  the  assemblage;  but  in 

t&?  street  pf  Brupswiek  not  a  wome*  was  to  fee 

4&1*,    Tha  *pw  alone  were  in  the  streets,  the 

Woman  ware  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  j,  and 

,  there  wae  w*  ahpusa  in  any  street  through  which 

tltUcpceQetfipn  passed  which  had  not  ewry  window 

^fpw4ad  with  spectators  *>f  the ;  fe  mate  sex,  .all 

i4r^^  ift  Wwfc*  -and.  all  e&pressing    by  theft 

a»»%io#s  Attention*  the  deep  interest  which  they  took 

tt*  >tta  *ol^^  before  them,    in 

t&fouwmr  tfca  pr?p«smon  m«**don  to  the  church, 
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tbi  glare  of  *  thousand  torches  making  every  part 
«#it  viwble  to  emery  one  of  the  multitude.     At  the 
4*tot  'of  the  church  *  short  scene  of  confusion  took 
jfcfee*  but  no  injury   ensued.     When  the  hearse 
revoked  the  church  door,  the  multitude,  with  a  vefy 
natural  desire  to  see  as  much  as  they  could  of  the' 
fanterat  rites,  endeavoured  to  enter  the  church ;  but 
as  there  was  no  room  for  them,  it  waff  necessary  to' 
put  them   back.      Remonstrance,    however,    was 
ftntlesp,  for   the    pressure  from  behind  had  now 
beeotfte  so  great,  that  it  prevented  the  first  Hue 
frttto  stepping  back  :  in  this  dilemma,  and  irr  order 
totfcfibttt a  passage  into  the  church  for  the  mourners, 
tfle  cavfclry  were  ordered  to  clear  the  way ;  this  they 
dM  with  equal  dexterity,  promptitude,  and  carcrat 
tto**Ai6  tofetant  three  bodies  of  them  moved  forward 
a*  from  thfee  sides  of  a  triangle  to  a  point,  arid  com- 
pletely cut  off  the  multitude  from  the  door.      This 
ittbvement  was  effected  with  so  much  care,  that  not 
a  emgte  person  received  the  slightest  hurt ;  and  Hi 
si  minute  a  clear  apace  was  left  for  the  mourner*  to 
Ifetor  the  church.      Here  at  the  porch  the  Minister 
itiki  the  Municipality  stood  ready  to  receive  the 
bedy  :  the  coffib  wa*  lifted  from  the  car,  and  Car- 
ried by  rftetfeen  sergeants  0(  tlte  Brunswick  cavalry, 
white  sixteen  rtiajors  bore  the  pall.     The  appear- 
ance  of  the   church    was  solemn   and    impowog. 
Tfokigh   a  building'  of  no  striking   beauty 
ieefi  by  day-light,  it*  lofty  columns  and  tag 
/ttung  with  black,  had  by  night  an  appearace  of 

Awhrtrchdly  grander  esipttStlly  as,  to 
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vo^ibre  eff^^,^^  Illumination.  ~wa&:  buh;0tiapty« 
QffiPS?.  *P  PPWtive  orders  received  from  the  satne 
iy^sterjpu£  quarter  before  alluded  to, no  service^  not 
qyen  a  funeral  chant,  was  to  be  performed  h*  the 
church;  and  this,  for  some  absurd  pretence  that,  a&fcUe 
Qp$eu  had  died  abroad,  it  was  to  be  considered' that 
th^e  rites  had  been  already  performed,  and  that 
tfye  ceremony  at  Brunswick  was  merely  depositing 
thf  ,  body .  qf  the  deceased  in  the  family,  vaults 
s^pereiqpny  which  was  always  performed  without 
f^n^al  service,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns4 
yf^ck^tjie  fatjji^r  of  the,  late  Queen.  But  thifl  waait 
njfrre  icjje  pretence  :  the  late  Duke  was  absolutely/ 
interred,  and  with  all  funeral  ceremonies  and  *er~< 
vices,  out  of  his  dominions,  during*  the  tyranny,  o£ 
Buqqptparte,  after  whose  defeat  he  was  disinterred; 
aj^.removed  to  Brunswick.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land had  not  been  so  interred  :  no  religious  rite  had 
Vfjg^j^rfQrmed  on  her;  and  decency,  as  well,  as 
religion,  required  that  a  Queen  should  not  be  car- 
tailed  of  {hose  rites  which  belong  to  the  funeral  of 
the  meanest  subject:  but  decency  and  religion 
vy^re  slight  motives  .with  those  who,  grudging  the 
magnanimqus  deceased  even  the  honour  of  a  fu- 
neral,  thought  only  ojf  hurrying  away  from  the  sight 
of  %p  .afffpfjonate.  people,  the  object  of  their  attach- 
mept,  though  that  object  was  now  insensible  and 
powerless..  The  loye  9JF .the  people  here  again 
made  ^iqple  compensation  for  the  curtailments  of 
poNyer.  Even  the  officers  of  state  expressed  their 
rggret  th^t  the^  wer^fprqed  to  comply  with  orders, 
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manifestly  unreasonable  and  disgusting;  and  the 
worthy  minister  of  the  cathedral,  who  loved  and 
venerated  the  virtues1  of  the  late  Queen,1  showed  by 
his'  manner  that  he  was  no  party'  to  the  official 
arrangement.  As  the  corpse  passed  along  the  aisle 
into  the  place  of  sepulture,  a  hundred  young  ladies 
of  the  first  families  in  Brunswick,  dressed  in  whitfey 
stood  on  each  side  and  scattered  flowers  before  it. 
In  a  few  seconds  the  coffin  and  the  mourners  had  all 
arrived  in  the  family  vault  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick.  The  entire  space  is  very  large,  and  then 
contained  fifty-seven  coffins  of  different  branches  of 
that*  ancient  family.  A  'portion,  about  seven  yards 
square,  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  hangings  of 
black  cloth,  and  was  illuminated  with  wax  lights. 
In  the  middle  of  this  section  stood  a  platform', 
raised  about  two  feet  from  the  ground :  on  one  side 
stood  the  coffin  of  the  gallant  father  of  the  Queen, 
at  the  foot  was  the  coffin  of  her  gallant  brother, 
both  heroes  slain  in  battle  when  fighting  against 
the  tyranny  of  Buonaparte ;  and  here,  in  this  ap- 
propriate spot,  was  now  deposited  one  as  brave  as 
the  bravest  of  her  race,  and  who  fell  in  a  great  and 
courageous  struggle  with  a  persecution  more  unjust, 
more  unrelenting,  than  ever  scourged  mankind. . 

--When 'the  mourners  were  all  arranged  in  the 
tdmb,  the  minister,  whose  name  was  J.  W.  G. 
Wolff,  preacher  of  the  Cathedral  Church,  a  mild 
and  sensible- loo  king  man,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  emotion,  uttered  a  pra^fet  Sxv  >\*fc 


QerffiaQ  language,  of  whidi  the  foltowitig  i»  * 
tuanaiatiati  :r- 

«c??  Txa^siefct  i*  pur  (ffg,  sefishAble  all  fortune  and  glory  of  tfft 
ejtrtli  I  Thus*  All-wise  God,  thou  bast  ordained  it !  But  in  death 
&fe  terminated  alt  the  hardships,  troubles,  aud  sufferings  tjpsjt 
attend  ibg  life  of  ra*u  in  this  statfe  of  frtfpetfectioR.  Not  in  this 
WPJrHi  *b$re  we  ate  springers,  where  we  live  in  a  constant  struggle 
with  adversities  and  our  own  infirmities,  no,  only  in  that  to  some* 
for  which  thou  hast  created  our  immortal  spirit,  do  we  find  the  de- 
sireu*  letfcity,  and  jjwreV,  untroubled,  unperishable  joys.  l^eiiefrAted 
•ten-  In***  itunesettioesse*  of  our  starts,  by  thin  sottmn  andUcoit* 
snling  trpfch,  we.ejft^ajte  with  pious  devotion  our  hearts  to  thee,  tj^e, 
Infinite  One  I  in  this  sacred  place,  and  at  the  coffin  of  a  deceased, 
whom  thy  AtMvise  wilf  once  destined?  for  a  terrestrial  throne1,  aim 
^S\fa*WfkT&4hMQ&of  destiny,  fait  called  kit*  the  kfa^trf 
ftgrnjil  peace.  Wi£h\  hearts  deeply  affected  do  we  view  thftbfyfyg 
ing-piace  of  this  descendant  of  a  beloved  and  princely  family  ^ 
Thou,  her  benign 'Creator,'  didst  adorn  her  with  high  advantages 
of  MfmJ  Ml'Mtyi'-  arid  dtflWftestbw  upon  to*  a  heart  talYM 
clemency  and  4eriigfiijby.  ;  Thy  providence  placed  her  where  st|*, 
eotd^an^  was.  resolved  to  do  much  good,  to  the  honour  of  her  high 
family 7  and  lor  the  weal  of  the  country  whose  princess  she  was. 
iftstadmanft;  O  Eternal,  are  thy  ways !  After  a  transient  dWf 
ttwsWossntc  life,  she  has  now  finished  her  earthly  career,  and  h«f 
spanimated  body  returns. to  the  vault  where  her  ever- memorable 
father,  her  brother,  her  relations  are  resting. 

'  "'Almighty  Got  !  Witn  elevated  hearts  we  glorify  tliy  gfatfe" 
fb*  sft  the  benefits'  thou  has  gWen  to  the  deceased  during  her?  life* 
4*d  we  infinitely  revere  thy  wisdom  in  the  present  termination  of 
her  severe  trials ;  whereby,  after  thy  most  benign  intention,  she 
shouta*  be  purified  of  human  infirmities,  aid  he  prepared  for  a 
better  life.  Thank*  to  the*  for  the  comfort  thou  has*  richly 
granted  her  t»  her  last  hours ;  thanks  for  the  great  strength  tdos 
didst  inspire  her  wjth,  both  in  her  life  and  in  her  last  moments,  to 
a  patient  and  courageous  endurance  of  her  sufferings  and'  griev- 
rftn&a?  thai*!*  ftf  tKe  Ho)i«8  s^ngthened  in  Ret  sbut,  whettwittr, 
tidkWdfsifVQ  and  sersmifandfeiUij  sk*  passed  frator  it*  mortat  to  t9 
im^Qj^al^life.  JMow.raa^  hex  Released  soul  enjoy  the  peaceful, and 
blissful  trauquilfity  which  this  imperfect  world  cannot  grant !  and 
J#  tfygW(k?;tihu\\\-fcii*tii  ntostrlgfrtcoirt  toto,  reconiptrffc 


her  jo  that  stale  of,  perfection  for  what  iu  M  dejisjent  tort  -9* 
earth!  But  to  us  let  her  ever- memorable  remembrance  be  a 
moving  and  beneficial  lesson,  thus  to  believe,  thus  to  hope,  thoWfa 
frVe,  thaVWe  may  once  courageously  pass  over  to  the  life  of  just 
requital.  And  now,  most  gracious  God,  preserve  likewise  to  us 
graciously  the  remaining  most  beloved  members  of  our  princely 
family,  for  our  joy  and  for  the  welfare  of  our  country,  and  attend 
their  days  with  thy  richest  blessing !  Gratit  our  most  ptouv 
wishes!    Amen." 

Perhaps  our  language  does  not  furnish  a  more 
sublime  specimen  of  devotional  composition  than 
the  one  in  this  translation.  It  is,  indeed,  pregnfebt 
with  the  genuine  spirit  of  rational  piety,  anct 
breathes  in  every  sentence  the  most  exalted  pattto* 
atrtt  supereminent  devotion  ;  how  enlightened  must 
have  been  the  mind, — how  warm  the  heart— how 
divinely  influenced  the  soul,  from  whence  such 
sentiments  and  such  language  could  flow ! 

One  cannot  avoid  to  remark,  that  throughout 
the  whole  eventful  history  of  the  "  injured'VCarchr 
Kne,  innumerable  were  the  instances  wherein  Were 
called  forth  the  finest  effusions  of  genius  ;  exerfcifed 
in  conjunction  with  every  feeling,  and  every  motion 
that  can  give  energy  to  virtue,  and  exalt  and  «Ug- 
tiify  human  nature.  In  the  cause  of  this  rllustriouf 
lady  were  enlisted  the  finest  strains  of  the  qwse, 
the  best  talent  of  the  country,  the  best  affections  of 
tftg  sdul ;  whilst  against  her  stood  in  frightful  array, 
alt  that  gross  vulgarity — all  that  wanton  obsceriit^ 
-t**«U  that  brutal  force — all  that  arbitrary  power 
oould  effect.  The  Heavens  themselves  appeared 
fti  take  part  in  the  great  question.  The  sun  shdfffe 
jjitli  benignant  lustre  whenever  nvVu\%\,  ^w^ta* 


her    persecutors    hurried    her  to   her    psttgataro 

Stfflfmr.  fr.'lJwi  ^jg»rfatefc(«ttp^Uli4»^haililhe 
^^ejit, ,  the  /acUjiiere  &J Jiidetf  tot  >v««kl  frafoifteQa 
$gnifcgd ,  \vith  the  p^rp^.of  ^gactet^kjltuMthpjf 
may  he  regarded  as  coincidences  of  tajsuaadqpt 
nature ;  if  not  evf-efl  as  some  *isiJbtac>A»k£li  Q&akd 
JMjujI  <gf„.f  ipvftftnffe  parting  th&adiyja*  >iiilfer- 
fjj/ff%Sj^ygRfprnvpQjkt  ipall  the  #ffdm ■  ©£  hfm*d 

3f,^bil9,  tftpjfliiwslpr^^as  ujferi»g;the#.foregqifigi 
beautiful   and   pathetic,  pr t*yej<y  $U ;  wene  <  deeply 
affected:  the  military,  did  not  di^daiu  to, express 
their  emotions  ifl(i^o  a#dibh»  roanpar^^ud  several 
times  even  the  Great  Chamberlain  was  seen  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  from  his  fine  manly  countenance. 
4#  to  tbfe  ^ipiu^dktei^roouroei^^^liKlm^   tb&S 
splYvuutfp  Gtf.the  Queen's  bous§l^Ui  inoi^  imeqmii 
Y<Hj»*l  ap4  unaffected  sorrow  w^  never witndisetf.c 
When  ■  the  .  prayer   was.  finished*  and  before  that 
oopurners  left  tt)Q  tomVtbibfritlJldFfid  yfiirogJadiei* 
^ere  admitted,  arKlforaiecj  a  .^wgiaecuFCla  foaod  that 
platform  :■  they,  screwed, tiewgs  ftnhifrft  floor $  jamlfc 
t^eiK)iayingcprepai:ed  sp^£#^r^^s^rTWg»irthteimi 
ij^idiff^^.iqrma. ^tthe  -ftrffift;  ,tbey  "tfcettfiknilibi* 
d^#ar, uttered  a  short  $rayer*?  aotfU  retired  aiakMB 
th^  fears  arid ,  sobs  jpf  ■  :the.  cpmpaoy .     JEven  &fe 
CfcviNfJjrler .  was  visibly ,  affected  >y  this.  beaotiML 
ap4.pathetiQ  incidepU    ftbeftu^eral  was  oiseriabtutv 
tfj>,£n(l/ini$q$tlh&P  h»tf  an  hour  the  strecfau  were- : 
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ettiipletely  empty,  and  all'  was  as  silent  as  the 
tomb  to  which  the  Queen  had  just  been  solemnly 
consigned. 

>  Thos  ended  the  funeral  of  the  amiable  and  per- 
secuted Queen  of  England.  The  hand  of  power 
was  to  the  last  exerted  to  deprive  her  of  her  just 
rights,  and  to  the  last  the  love  of  the  people  de- 
feated the  malice  of  her  enemies. 

'  The  following  impromptu,  by  Mr.  Charles  Cor- 
boukl,  whose  disinterested  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  was  constant  and  active,  not 
UP  aptly  expresses  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
Qupen's  friends  generally : — 

'        "On  earth  denied  the  imperial  crown, 

Though  form'd  to  share  her  husband's  throne, 
Heaven  pitying  viewed  her,  aud,  in  love, 
Grave  the  celestial  Crown  above  !" 

She  chose  rightly  in  choosing  to  be  burred  at 
Brunswick.  In  England  she  had  faithful  friends, 
bat  there  her  enemies  were  powerful  and  brutal  j 
and  the  expression  of  their  enmity  might  have 
violated,  even  the  sanctity  of  the  tomb :  in  Bruns- 
wick she  was  loved  and  idolized  by  all  classes,  from 
the  great .  officer  of  state  to  the  meanest  pauper. 
In  England  her  dust  might  have  been  mingled 
with  that  of  some  of  her  cruelest  persecutors ;  in 
Bnmswick  it  was  mingled  with  the  congenial 
ashes  of  her  heroic  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 
The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  the 
frank  /and  affectionate  Brims  wickers  felt  no  very 
good  will  to  England,  which  the^  cwmfot^  j» 
x.  jo.  2  u  ^* 
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tBtf'HrtW  bf'&fferlt^ '^  pfchttootiMr  to-  tbbkitfcei 
HW&I  ¥rine«fJ>  feat  4bthtog  0mt*^x6#e#«titf(wu 
8|Wet  Arid  kind  regdfd  feey  showed  *6 tfcoseftobfai 

wfifafflve;  Ww1  with  smwtw  m*  di«k*«e*ect«i* 
tttlftnent  a^cb*npa*>re<fr  the  remairisoftheif^rokfett* 
ftte^'rWstress'  to  A  distant  gi**e.^  Awtotigiitbe 
]»$lis#present;  were  Lord  and-i/adyHeody'Lady 
5AJHanKftody  DK  and  Mr*  Liwhiogfbtt,  Mr. 
iffl  MVi!  'WfWte;-  Atterntart  Woodt  and  hi»!«o«, 
WRe1?.  "P.  "WVyod,  MY.  Bownam,  and  Mr. '  Wit* 
^fsdd1  of'Bff ''HBl^rt)  t  ataotrg*  tifrtforeighffra, 

i'ttM  Captain  H«be  $•  Mh>Auatiiliaiil 

i,f,-,It,is  H^t'trf 'riWtt«>6»i,  ttiat  «fce  executors  *pplw*l 

a¥  Brunswick,  **tefete  *  he'  funerAl,  Id  M  iv  Gataext 

tedi^fehJM-e  the  plate  which  had  been  taken  offotbe 

1&&tWHmti  at  {fetcltefter ;  ancMhtf  Mtj  Galvw* 

!*8fwe,reJa,,"tnar:  hrtoneerVed  Wmseff  /to  be  wMwftt 

J&tfloftty  to  cotnply  with  their  reqaest.    After  Ute 

ftm«raiJ'thfe  e*ecutor&  fnade  <a  second  applieatm*, 

IJto'wttnobt Access:  it  w«W,  fcowewnv  elfeartyiua- 

^4to6d,'iRnt  if  thfc  ?tet«  sbwiM^  restored,  the 

itaff*  atttforktes  at  Brtmswiek  would  «Sw^rt*o 

'bWMftittbritcf its  frem£  pteeed  Mi  the  coffin.  ,<i!f.>oi 

m%li  fij&nrdfey,  thfe  25th  of  August,  an  appfeeatiott 

'Wb'ltaftfe  tothe  ctergyltfa*  of  the  cathedndrcbavdh 

ji9y^fKe  'e&ttlt©**  of  the  'late  Queen>  feqoeanltog^hwff 

'^pfreacl^ft  farther*  vermon on  the  Sondayr  '>Mbe 

~i$fftQfr*i$  Tpnflp^h  ~*"fis**et,edL  the  "application;  1>y 

BtwthtgtHitift 1btf;ic»uld  not  do  ■«.  without  aa  order 

■   ft  '" 
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wpmtffcarttiy  ,tpr+0eode4  to,ibe,r#si4^MW  ^ rjg$Jj 

tohteta^&iT  tb*tf)iii<pes**£  ^Ik^ag^^^^i^^ 

teifaa&J^rfcfc^  wo^ld^bei^w^^ 

ete*sy^btiWthi$  perraiesio*,  which  was  deci^^f^ 

tadifrn^qtoisable'    They  werew  iwlucky,  $fcjg$ 

tdjfindrJmn  at  b*m$9  and  they  heard  aiterw^^jj 

ftaa  ktiaiftgr*  with  Si*  George  J&ayler  .*nd  JMfc.*(^ 

vAft..*.' They  paid  him  a  second  visit,  ,a*ifl,  ^c^e^ 

jnebtainiog  an  interview. ,  lie  received  t^qp  fpfljf 

4o<Aly,  and,  indeed,  scarcely  ehqw&lthepi  991^1^^ 

,ewHi$jrki  rAsttooo  aa  they  had  mentioned*  tb^.obj^t 

iaf  fctbefa> Visit,  he  abroptjy  answt  red  that  faqflffty 

give  no  order,  as  it  was  net  osii^l  ia  preach  fy?tf!r?4 

JSfetfrooM  iii  casts  where  an  oddresa  was  wade  hjfjtba 

<a>idistfer  at  4be  time  of  interment,    fle  w^r  tfir 

Blinded  that  a  funeral  sermon  had  been  pnsaptygji 

%av  the*  late  Duke,  notwithstanding  a  prevjoya,;^ 

>drtfaB.   i4ThftU'7  he  sharply  answered,  *  wa&b^^p 

Jtt  wterthe  ragttiog  Prinee  j"  adding,  'Vlaj^jfyg- 

fMrabte  for  my  conduct,  not  to  the  exeeatf^  J^t 

-t*  the  Regency, *  and  I  sb^ll  give  no  oMtr^^e 

^fbbjtck"  .  This ;  dncourteons  recusal  was  fpvv$^c&y 

othewinister  walking  with  a  hurried  ate^ab^^e 

room,  and  the  executors  saw  it  waa  vain  t^.gpw^t 

utafgxnietitH  to  his  sovereign  decision.  J^d,^sxB 

rfbaeil^y  probability  tbat  reasemog  woijd  4*rqj|)^» 

■arty'j.dfoa^,,  they  eogld  have  stated,  tb«t  ^J^oe^l 

sd&fmoBj  after  a  previous  addsess,   waa  jMft*  cgjfy 

y*  fW3FWv:s.v-1,1"1."' — .■■■•"  -,1    -1  "  ..■•4/;» •%■*■'■  fix^fti^' 

*  Ii  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Regency  oXfta? Uftb\ 
lUme^^y^hii  Mihat  time  y^ied  frlht*^<*4l^tMfcft* 
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(Hpaobed  wwtU»  W4  roigt»i«g>©«key<but  on  aiafbef^ 
bf^eibtf  ntkenftvHNein  r#h<KtHe4  .*  (few  'month** 
b^prpr^od.H^e^sOfifap^Mm  powtaaiftgtany  pJwwaftv^ 
wfiMblipd,  $adj  afaiait  «n  ddiofe  >  *Nofevitbatai|ttitagi  > 
llPit/r0»»dflG^  oatbe  part  of  tW  €toernment,<»bev 
etfmW*o*  OB'  tte.^qcefldwig:  Sunday  i^ftdrt^difA!  ■ 
cqj^rffr  on  the  Mile  of  religion,  «QBclu<kcl.bi»  ftd- ,  ■ 
drej^,ttp^(«rf>wd^r««dience^  aflaesaMed  inespeor . 
tafW^oki*  ifmtfVl  sermon,  ,ky  a  tribute  to,, fate 
mW1«'«iiftf^ffi  h#^aj*»*y  J  of'thw  wnn,w>,jtbftri 

1»»J!IUW  f^^«(^P^weigpgj,wbo  tetere«l,fe]iga©ivh 
*»$;*»  $»^ Jkiniftly. .%*% ; wp. w^e  always  ediMl. 

ow^mrgd;  oqiigijfigatiojas*    Ihey.  joined  w  fellow 

# 

befees(^i;v  an*  gaw  #s,  M-  enc}ewriqg?  w«*plp  '*f^ 
ti^^Pfltioa  an4  pious  zeal.  »  An4<*vh&ta  b$t»6tv; 
fi<^»j$ftueQce  had  this  on  our  atttpJiQAent  to  ihemi;? 
ap^ ,wj  tfeeir  behaviour  towards  m  ys  sin$ei$ 'pieiji* 
maij^jwr  Prince  Just  Sovereigns,  Jotiers  of  mau~ 
kip4^palt^wi3  of  gentleness,  and  Maerolence. ■ ;  * .  <  n< > 
-4MB#re  I  toay  ,to{#Uapr<;4  jtej»ftkfi^«?ij4jpn,pff 
thfcob^bri  deseed,  .jwhese,.  eartfety  reroa^rw$  ^ 
la^bfoUiwedifto  4haft-y^fc ,  ^  ^^tjJJl.^pIji^ 
io^wesft^iift  j^Ur  o^rodryr  andtfouE  4ook^lfsadfp^ji; 
to!ijteak  ^gaio  ajf  her  whoa?  jwr  hearts  foment, 
Shft  .too,  the  daughter  gf  the.Teqerable  Chariot. 
William  Ferdinand,  was  an  enlightened  and  warm 
rofcW/rf;-^  the  sitjw^ion,, 


inMrtMttd  teChrtetettiity1  by  tf^oflSiffcachei*  b«8!* 
sotemttfy  COfifirofecHo  it.  "Her^iteleUh^er^naitig^ 
eaynDy  i*d*iv0d  -every  r*y  of  tfivtoe  trtrth,  dhd,lMV/ 
w*ifa,iie«rlran«hfl'v«ty  fteeHwgs  w4re  exeltfed  airif" 
eleftitethbyif  ietyt>"iHe*  sense  of  religion  inereattft1 '' 
to^*enfirmfedi  faith, ,  and  «He  resolutely  resdvetfW  "a 
exercise  the  dutte  which  it  ertjoined-.  "  'Pfbin^ci^-' 
patfoo*  w*Ws  <tear  to  her  henrt.  Ifc+teV  WVuWH'0 
enlightened  Christian  before  she  left  (fre^dflyw"- 
her  birth.  She  first  received  Vfettfthy'faifoas'^Hti01 
piObsnetootiotr  the  Holy  Stipper  bf'&ui^IJbifl^aiia 
thtf  ^bhity  of  *er  Wander  w^;1i fee  Hbr'Vrtviaaf'1 

deWtibas,  wHfosuspedted  proof  of*her'ilifl<$re  «iftl'K 
arta^rioas  fedittgis    She  wasHhus -gratified  fWHeV*' 
d<ftti*Mion,  tobecotee  Queen  of  "a  noble  natfonyiHHV  < 
tiflgoMed  by  its  religious  zeal,  and  its  sadfctifrel"0 
gttftltoKthe  days  dedicated  to  God.     This  sem*X> 
reh^gfon,  it  ia  true,  did  not  always  preserve  ber^fto**'' ' 
inAftaf lies  and  errors;  but  where  is  the  &drtaff':' 
wbjeretbas- there  been  a  saint,  who  has  beea-alwayV' 
perfMft?    And  he  who  erred  less  may  contfcienti**'1 
oosly  ask  hinfseMV  whether  he  owes  it  to  hinbsdf, 
or^<ttf '4lls>  more  fortunate  situation,  and  the?abtJe- 
serVed  'graee^tSodv    Let  as  not  forget  the  good  ' 
wftlfl -which/  Vetigioti  endowed  her  nndmtaadrBg' 
an^'be^heartv  evincing  itself  in  her  dispo8ilt*o«*and:-< 
beJtflfttter. '   Her  distinguished  benevolence,  ber^  » 
affif&lhty,  her  unbounded  desire  to  protect  «wfl^ 
kiBtf,ahfer  love  of  righteousness,  her  gerierosityj^inaV^ 
bepthrgiting  disposition*— these  cuYAvBbfe  nycV***1 
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fif'the  Christian  have  always  been  allowed*  befr; 
fthd  tht*  strength  of  ber  religiob  appeared  fcapte- 
efclly  in  her  last  trying  days.  You  yourself^'  iHy 
brethren,  have  read  the  description  of  ber  earthly 
fetid.  Yon  know,  then,  with  what  resignation  ntni 
courage  she  bore  her  last  severe  siiffering**-^h6W 
shef  refrained  from  every  complaint — what  tooebing 
proofs  of  the  meekness  of  ber  heart  she  gave  in  ber 
hfet  moments — how  she  exhibited  every  virtue 'of  & 
Christian — with  what  holy  and  confident  hope  she 
passed  from  this  world  to  eternity.  '-■' 

"  May  God's  eternal  peace  rest  on  ber  glorified 
spirit,  and  comfort  her,  after  the  endurance  of  h£r 
earthly  woes,  with  the  joys  of  salvation  !"  ' 

These  just  effusions  of  duty,  respect  and  devotion, 
will  immortalize  the  name  and  memory  of  the 
"  Ecclesiastic  Counsellor,  J.  W.  G.  Wolff." 
*  Lord  and  Lady  Hood,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
Alderman  Wood,  and  the  other  friends  of  her 
late  Majesty,  with  most  of  her  household,  at- 
tended divine  service  on  this  solemn  and  affecting 
occasion. 

In  an  interview  which  Mr.  Wolff  had  on  the 
preceding  day,  with  the  executors,  Dr.  Lushington 
and  Mr.  Wilde,  he  spoke  of  the  late  Queen'  in 
terms  of  almost  paternal  affection.  This  venerable 
man  had  been  her  early  religious  instructor,  and 
he  mentioned  the  amiable  qualities  she  displayed 
in  her  infancy  and  youth  in  terms  of  the  highest 
gtllogiura.  He  said,  "  When  she  last  visited 
Bftiiiswick  (in  1814),  immediately  on  her  arrival 
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$t*e,6(Hit  4br  nw,  and  she  receive*}  me  with  with 
atfptioo,  Ami  with  an  .artlesanes*  of  manner*  $o 
pWaU*rtyh$c  own,  that  I  could  not  help  throwing1 
qifywlf  up$n  my  knees  at  her  feet,  and  blessing 
(Jtafl  <tb$t*  though  bo  many  years  had  elapsed,  *qd 
bflrJQUtwardi;circumstanees  so  materially  changed, 
sb#  tvasyet  the  creature  of  that  endearing  simpli- 
city -tfiatso  mock  delighted  me  in  her  early  years," 
TW*  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  the  good  old  n*an 
qflJbOf^ld  the  interesting  tale*  f  ,.  ^ 

On  the  Sunday  this  venerable  cfergymcMQ  ap- 
fflffqdi  in  a  scarf,  and  in  the  latter  end  of  hp  dis- 
Wfliie  Eluded,  as  above  mentioned,  in  the  fnost 
affecting  manner,  to  the  life  and  sufferings  of  the 
iHfHtrioust  lady,  whose  remains  on  the  preceding 
tpomipg  had  been  consigned  to  the  silent  touptb. 
At  this  part  of  bis  address,  many  of ,  the  male,  %nd 
altpost  the  whole  of  the  female  part  of  bis  audience 
were  in  tears.  Considerable  surprise  and  mncji 
itylignation  were  manifested  by  the  public  on  find-: 
ing  that  all  the  emblems  of  mourning  were  re- 
moved from  the  church. 

„lMany:  of  ifee  most  respectable  inhabitants  of ( jthe 
piftfe  were  in  mourning,;  but  members  wepe  de- 
terred, touch  against  their  inclination  frqm  jfh$ 
|pp^.,ofrpflfending  the  higher  authorities.  ^It^iHMj 
f^nfideptly  asserted^  that  the  most. positive  inptrq^- 
ti9ps<bad  been  issued  by  .the  Government  D^phi? 
JK!typ£,theee  external  marks  of  respect.  ,i     ; 

»V>Q»  Saturday  morning  it  was  rumoured  that  the 
BtiWgpF,  .fa^ .  of:  the  population  of , *he  k«^  yfc* 


frmdarff  aa a  mark  ofi  respect,  t» assemble Itorfql- 

>,feiria$tf1Renkg  bafofieihfeHstoi  d-An#eter»,  with 

torches  and  banda  of  musics  to  wragsrieifchatdBilin- 

-gwiftbftd  friends  of  4i»ir  h^edlUwtrwto  Briooifc  j  a 

i  .mode  of  gx  pressing  public  approbation;*  «tyco«m*oa 

uio;  Qwnaay.,:  It  was*  bowa*eiv*hdd§b*tpcopar<o 

pti^tentit;  And  itt  cooseqaeoo^  .an-«dto^**«4At 

-noii»dlnith»«ier€bafrtaAnd  tarife^e^itotetpimfe 

i  ftbeife  ckcks  and*apprentices  to  bave  the  hfrsge?lttiid 

JtJ**  poMto,wore  instructed  to  pr^entih&ca*fyi*g>pf 

^ghtatf^fce pjayingtrf music  ■  Tdwiw  thadgrign 

■Wis  frul^ted;;  hot  about  eleven  o'olack  *seip9al 

hundreds  of  most  respectably, \  dressed  >  ihd#  tdwlti 

ftMCimbledi  i^ne^th^i  hoteU  jubJ  caiied  >fob.»L«td 

EUtfd,  «  $b.  >IUiabii^*onv  Aide* mjm  W*ad*  Jltee ; 

and  on  tbe  appearance  of  those  genttaaaajniuid 

likewise  the  Ladies  Hood  and JBmniltan-  they  rent 

.lli$  *ir  with  their  acclamations.    /Bhey  contained 

thai*  till  considerably  after  twelve  orch)ck,^d 

tbteri  separated  with  the  utmost  ^d^rrT    ^TOfiHS^1 

they  were  disappointed  ia  the  prtacipttLipafirof 

their  object,  yet4 no  disposition triiitt^MufftV  was 

m&hifested.     They  seemed  to  be  determined  to 

;ffif  kg iqjl  *meods  for  the zabsewca ^tvuadc,ikfy the 

Ji^jtbi^nd  .vebemettfttoC  thBiDj^Iaas^i   loipn^- 

{tpd  Uwti  su«fc  a ;|»Wic  demonstratto*  eft  pppahu* 

($pf^§^,ahof)U  .be  presented  takin  gn  place"  dn^ 

Sludgy,  might  be  a^ceimted  for  da  the  grttiMhqf 

Dftage  ^d  religious  considerations  j  but  towa(£oir 

possible  that  at*  Brunswick  that  cooldthav*  beeh 

fikp  oau^e.  -Ibe*  theatre,  *<and  all  *  the  plaeei*  «f 
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^hU*  Jlttiasea^^,  iire<ipeiWdH  titers  mi  SMdity  j 

rijior  /is  itjtbe/cbstem  of  tcfoefog  l*ta  ^^t"eiten 

rit}Kttig*liie»JiiDe^  ■•        •*    tU)' 

js  <  AAockhuaife  waunaaifeste&on  Monday  todmitog 

natnucear iy  Juxmbefocp.  the  Hotel  d? Aug ietfcm*;  a«d 

o|ti«9C«Hflttnblfi:  concourse  of  pcMple  arrived/  **Hl 

JiiiKWioctk  Jtbeii;,s(atioii8p     About  half  past  efghtia 

lAnMgankewap'te.the  door,  and  two  ifftetotttting 

bltttlfugirk,  dressed  in  the  eostpme  of  'tfcft1  floater 

'i<g)rir£hat  attended  the  funeral  (white  frock»rl>laok 

a^ynbe^  and  crape  round  their  beads,)  artigbted gitd 

Utqmred  for  Lady  Anne  Hamilton.     They  were 

eiilkrtbjf rafter  introxluced  tocher  ladyship/ and 'prt- 

hwotedotoijbcu  *  *K>st  pleasing  address  front  %hetti- 

i  ^e^taack  companion*,  of  wbid^the  foflovrirYg*  lis 

tM^nalatkm :  "■-'  ■  ?  • 

ifltrt  *^  L»|y  A. mifcihon,  now  in  Brunswick.  "'   ''  'W0*U 
bamAWwn^^Atahe  yrare  of  her  Majesty,  the  late  jnticb>*irb. 
j^red/Qucen,  we  expressed  the  sen^kmmt  of  onr^deepestaOMidS; 

ad  npw  we  wish  to  give  our  most  sincere  thauks  likewise  to  yoy, 
.  Mte  AroctiotiaVe^bve  arid  attachment  you  alwaysj  even  in  the 
IttoM^o^Btactien^iihowed  to  her  defeased  M*j&lf.    '    iJ 

mv  ^f^flfwl  r^mp^0^^011  "d  *U  **  faithful  wen  ssdJauale 
servants  of  the  late  Queen  for  this  universally  admired  fidditi,V> 

adi^Usr  IwJgrehipcwas  highly,  giiitffitiA  'Wkh-this 
-gn$lei  and  affectionate  address,  and  deftiritff  %& 
ijlhl^g  fhettds  with  her  a  considerable  ti&&  Oh 
jpajting  *ith  them  she  gave  to  each  sourft.  small 
Iptootvifcat bad  been  the  property  of  her  \nt&M& 
jHty*;  and  with  which  they  were  delighted^  beydfttf 
ibotthds.  It  should  be  observed  thai  the^ouri^  fe* 
sttaieaiMdjaio  acted  us  flower  girt*  yMKeUta  totar^tt& 
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of'flome  of»the  most  opulent  merchants  'aniNrardfe*-' 
m^ift  Brunswick.  ■"  '  '"■  "  '"'  "  '■"  ■"-•  a,,; !ii  u 
Shortly  after  nine  o'clock  a  deputajtipQ  iVqm,  thej 
citizens  and  inhabitants  of  Brunswick,  consisting  of 
«B8ttt  thrrty  g-^ntleMefi,  alhli-ess^aliVclfeep  hiouf  mn^, 
afriveri'  at  the  hoteiv  ■  'They  Were  Soo'tiitnfer'triiroi 
dHcfeti  to  Hard Hddd'Wayarttdferrts; where  tney  were 
rifetfVed  fcy  h%  lotdiihip;  the  ladies',  ahVI  other1  prmj 
ttp*tf ''pmdiWg^  irr!tfte  suite.  One  of  the;  ^eniie- 
men  of  t1l1eJdeptit«tfoh'  then  stept  forward:,  aha  read 
ittiBtglfebttheofollCwiHg  address :  •> >**  '•>  "  -M  oT  " 

>0'*,  [J^;  JU)nJ ,and  rkad)(,.  Hood,  jLady  AM»e?H«roilto^-E(fidLash- 
;MNSriW^ ,**mM<>tlw  ,4i*tinguii»M  ifritta^of  her  Icite-Mtflt 

\>\\€\M$i  lo?  d,,  i^diay  aod  <G€*Uetoen,^Ttedti«^  *P  BrujiftL 
Iffek^wbQ  havjQ  requested  itbe  honour  of  waiting  lipoa^yo*,  fc£ 
JflOTfi 'to;  assure  you,  that  aur  hearts  are  penetrated  Wilh-'sebfli- 
roents  of  the  deepest  gratttad*  ibr  the  atlsckineiit  a»d  «sbeenV  yoli 
^e^all  #f&e*  show  J*  her  Majesty  thaJata:  Queen  oi?  Ehg- 
Ja^j  ft  lid  JW  ncess  .of  BtuDswtck, .        .;.%•-  ■«.  *  J 

"  Being  greatly  indebted  to, the  Ducal  House  icf  Brtin&wicl&»fbr 
numberless  benefits,  we  venture  to  offer  to  you  our  most  sincere 
Italics, for  tbft^dififoguisbtti  aitachmetit  J»hi«kS.5vsiiVlia^i&l"own 
^^r^^ajesi^  as;a  .mein^r  of  ^V^^i^jl%seat«fite*|r 
the  interest  you  have  taken  iu  her  manifold  disasters."       > 

, .  To  ,which  Lord  Hood  returned  thef  flowing- 

^^  <&!»tbMneh,^AMow4rte  to  return  yon^iii  the  rtame  of  Wjrs&f 
Jftnd  «6rwf«mions,  oar  most  sincere  thanks  for  tfris flatterfh^ft&At 
flrf  renpuotj  aarf  pteasftig testimony  of  yoiir  approbation ^'tiPHBr 
scthfcfotfto,*lfe4<ifte  muatotataeWtcd  Qveen  of  E^igfland  aml^fi- 
m«a*)fl  Brafowidft  :■;.-,:>.■.*  y-n  '.^  t:.  -./■.■.■itii*v;« 

--*itf  W^caiinot  but. consider,  that  your  attachment  to  that  illils- 
•  Ihqus  liwiy :  Ims  influenced  y oa  jto  cdnfer  upon  us  t Ins  n hex peeled 
vhtHHmrif  JMtfhaiMilr  cawliWaWy  ^diraee^  itjotrt  tesfluiallnW'fty 

k  5*  V 
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isj&h  .coneifleration,  ■ ,. Suffer  mo  again*  gentlemen,-  most  aiatiffrely 
to  thank  you  for  the  flattering  mode  in  which  you  have  conveyed 
your  sentiments,  and  to  assure  you  that  it  will  never  In*  effaced 
MA  <wr recblleWion:^  :'  '■,'" 

His  lordship  then  introduced  the  ladies  and  gen* 
tfemen  around  him  to  the  members  of  the  depufrr 
tion,  wh^o- bowed  and  afterwards  retired.  The? 
then. proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  Mr.,A|dejripaii 
M^ood,  to.  whom  they  in  the  same  manner  presented 
an  address,  of  which  the  following  is, a  copy;    ,    ,  . 

"  To  M.  Wood,  Esq.  Alderman,  and   Member  o£.4li^flif tub 

Parliament. 
ii*f  6ii>i— A  deputation  from  the  inhabitants  and  ■  crtizetis  of 
ttrvnstfiok;  very  much  affected  at  the  loss  of  their  beloved  Prin- 
cess, the  late  Queen  of  England,  desire  to.  express  their  tfensibi- 
Jjty  of  the  saost  active  interest  which  yon  have  kindly  evinced  for 
Iter  welfare  from  the  time  of  her  last  return  to  England  tilt  Hie 
mjrfajiGboly  end  of  her  existence.  Accept  of our  sincere' thanks 
:foD  the  most  noble  attachment  yoa  have  shown  her.  '  '-  *!wv. 
;;,?';  As  we  hear  that  it  is  your  intention  so  shortly  to  leave  4ar 
town,  we  heartily  wish  you  a  safe  return  to  your  native  country *^- 
-theland  of  freedom  and  happiness."  :  > 

v,r  The  worthy  Alderman  then  addressed  the  geni- 
tiemen  of  the  deputation  hi  nearly  the  following 

words: 

■■  ■  .      i  \ 

o'1* 'Gentlemen, — I  cannot  find  words  to  express  the  feelings' with 
which  I  receive  this  public  avowal  of  your  approbation  of  mycon- 
jfJ^foLQQf  late  rnost  gracioua  Queea  and  your  illustrioen  Princess. 
j^^corporaUo^  of  London,  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  a 
^ee^er,  I  many  years  ago  considered  it  my  <wiy  to  move  an 
jtfftj^.tn  that  iMiiatriona  lady  the  Priueess  of  Wales.  1  did  Una 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  many  of  my  friends  with  whom  I  was  in 
•ibff  h^t  *(  acting,  who  were  fearful  of  its  success.  It  was/,  how- 
WTW^^fWied  by  a  powerful  majority,  and  it  was  followed  by  ad- 
vtrTM^?.fro«  «very  part  of  Great  Britasn.    ¥  torn  Vtat  \ms*v  i"! 
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connqzion  wi#h  liiiSi grfeat  A»d  unfortunate  lady  has  keen  more! 
intimate;  and  on  ,tbe.d£ath  of  bis  late  mos£  gracious  Majesty,    .  . 
George  III.  I  received  from  her 'several  letters  from  the  Continent,    ,  t 
intimating  htr  determined  resolution  of  proceeaWgMmmedlaHtel/'*'  : 
to  Ehggland,  Mid,  regardless  of  consequences,  ta*assqrt  Iter  cbiAi':  ^ 
to  all, '(the  rights  and  privileges  of  Iter  high  statjofvand  sUM«fc  J  I 
the  unpleasant  situation  in.  which  she  then  .found  herself  placed.    #. 
In  comJeqaehce,  1  hastened  to  her,  and  the  noble  magnanimity 
with 'which  she  spurned  the  offered  bribe  of  60,000/..  a-year  to  '■' 
remaiu .  frpm  ■  EnglauuV  neither  time  nor  circumstance  can  ever,    , 
efia.ee  from  my (  memory.     Her  only  fear  was,  that  compulsory _.= 
measures  would  be  adopted  to  hinder  her  proceeding.     Nor  were 
thc^tfearg-ttllayeO  till' she  step t  on  English  ground.    She  was* '  • 
recent ;#rt»iye»  *tt*»  by  Ujat  great  and  generous  people,  Jwhoyi!  J 
under  all  her  trials,  remained  her  unshaken  friends.    Site  had,  7 
enemies,  it  is  true,  and  those  enemies  Englishmen  :  but  I  am.  pjer- 
suafetfttiefcit  w^uHbediffitetffttbfindoneof  them  whose  judgmfch^ 
was;Bctt  biassed  by;  hi*  interest     She  h  now/happily  for  heWelf,  V  > 
reletpep!  from  all  the  wretchedness  to  which  she  here  was  subject.. 
The  heavy  afflictions  she  has  borne  are  now  for  ever  over:  and 
1  although'  vie,  who  enjoyed  the  honour  of  her  intimacy,  must  loiijgf 
feelwif  irreparable  lose,  yet  to  her  it  is  a  happy  release.    Shte 
died,  genUemen,  as  a  Christian  should  die.    The  day  before  the 
one  on  which  she  breathed  her  last,  when,  on  being  removed  from 
her  bed  to  a  chair,  as  I  was  standing  by  her  side,  she  repeatedly 
and  fervently  declared  that  she  forgave  all  her  enemies  the  cruel- 
ties that  had  brought  her  to  the  bed  of  death.     ' 

"  By  the  instructions  that  Government  had  thought  proper  to. 
issufe  respecting  her  funeral,  I  was  prohibited  attending  as  a 
mourner  from  England.  I  therefore  have  travelled  at  my  own 
exfansf,.$Q. pay  this  last. tribute  of  respect  to  one  I  so  highly: 

reverenced. 

.--  ,    i  '  ■■•... 

"  For  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  have  been  assailed  with  innu- 
mehjblfr  cUetnnies;  but  whHe  the  illustrious  deceased  pleased  to 
hojwic  m4  wither  ooufideace,  nothing  ou  earth  should  have  \iu 
duged.ms  to  have  withdrawn  from  her  any  token  of  attachment* ; 
that  it  was,  in  my  limited  power  to  show. 

••'tltlgaiil/  "gentlemen,  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for 
the  pleasing  testimony  of  your  approbation  of  my  public  conduct;-' 
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Immediately  after  the  deputation  had  withdrawn; 
the  worthy  Alderman,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  J..  P.  Wood,  left  Brunswick  for  Hanover,  in- 
tending to  proceed  to  England  by   the  route  of? 
Holland  and  France.    It  was  in  contemplation,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Brunswick,  that  these  addresses 
should  be  presented  by  a  far  more  numerous  depu* 
tatkm,  and  in  a  style  of  much  greater  magnificence. 
But,  from  the  decided  part  taken  by  the  Court, 
prudence  was  so  opposed  to  this  inclination,  that 
they 'were  compelled  to  abandon  their  intention* 
Very  numerous  private  messages  were  sent  both  to 
Lord  Hood  and  Alderman  Wood,  from  gendemea 
of  the  first  respectability,  alleging  what  is  bene* 
alluded  to,  as  the  only  reason  that  prevented  their 
paying  their  personal  respects,  and  assuring  them 
how  deeply  they  commiserated  the  sufferings  of 
their  late  illustrious  Princess,  and  honoured  all  he* 
friends. 

The  opinion  of  the  Brunswickers,  and  indeed 
the  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  part  of  Oer-1 
mftby  through  which  the  persons  travelled  who 
attended  the  funeral,  was  exactly  in  unison  witb 
the  -popular  feeling  in  England.     They  said  that 

■ 

the  reception  given  to  the  remains  of  Queen  Caro- 
line was  a  national  disgrace :  years  would  not  wipe 
away  the  stain.  They  lamented  exceedingly  ttaft 
their  yotatig  Prince  had  not  assumed  the  reins  6? 
government:  it  would  not  then,  exclaimed  they, 
have  been  so. 

It  was  said,  that  it  was  not  the  AntauVtoit  <sV^\« 
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Qmernuient' toordeftthe  bdU  to toll*,  nor  <thepl*ee* 
of  public  amusement  tg>>te  olosedu  hfiopqlfff  itidfgu 
iw6wrfiwa£f£»cro&f*^  iJx- 

press*  dy  tha*  if  order&taithe  ,con!»a  ry  were- Vjont^M^ 
(Hated;  they  were  n?t  enforced.  >Tfae  peoptejviritfe 
steiiahndst  unatiiaious  Vdide,  declarkl  ;  ttmtt^lwjri 
waftk}*  burst  open  fcheMdoors  of  thej  oh  torches,  and^ 
at  whatever  peril,  toll  the  bells;  and  an  <eid<erl^> 
grtntlanifeuv  a  merchant  krf  considerable  opulent  in 
tkk  'jfdwbj;  caneeiving  that  money  wonld'b^lfcM 
essential  in  effecting  the.  public  wishes,  vmt#ti\H> 
pit  downithe  6ttm  of -9<)0  dollars  «  LkneW,^  tfaift 
he,  ft*the  illustrious  debased  in  her  infancy,'  *nd*iT> 
bafcaiince  venenated  her  sorrows ;  and  nothing!  that 
Lean  do  shall* 'be  wanting  to  give  her  remain* 
dise  reception  it* 'her  native:  town."  This  ietfc* 
witfiial  <of  r^pe^t  was  the  more  sincere,  as  it  Was 
gfcren^by  one,  whom  rumour  reported  to  be  hot 
usually  very  liberal  in  the  giving  of  money. .  i"{;;* 
M*On  Saturday  an  incident  of  rather  a  ludicrous 
nature  occurred  in ^  the  immediate  vicinity  bf 
BffUBswick.  Two  gentlemen  »  (it  was  rutti^ur^i 
Englishmen  attached  to  the  Court)  appeared  ttf 
fMibliiQi^Hi  coldnred  nclothefr.  Thei  popotace  ebtf* 
teivipg.  this  to  be i -a  preiriedkated  insmtt 'fro1  itite 
ipjemory  of  the  >kte  Queen*  surrounded  thrifty 
qjuti^  'without  the?  limit- ceremony ,  upset  them  i*r 
Ae  mud ;.  they  then  vei7  coolly  told^thtenlthdt 
tbfejp  now.  wpre  in  half-mourn  i  tig,  and  were 'to-' 
quested  to  go  home  and  put  On  bkek:  It  *)M 
addfed,r^th»t[  t^fc  (method  utf.eeidrdyiiig  ^ad  >Ate 
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desired- effect,  atld*  that  these  gentlemen  afterwards- 
akrnys  appeared  id  mourning**  ("    *  .-•?*  ■■■•  .. ;;*.i .■<■   o 

yU  w^H^saki  that  the  young  Prmces^^ 
w#0&u£oh&:  jvene :i  then  proseraiting' theft?  ktudics^hi 
Smtzerlaodj  wfelre  exceedingly  aoxieus  to  vtttend^ 
ttalfunetal  <*b***quies  of  their  royal  <auntj  butifthat. 
tkfrir  e»rt^t  appHcation  for  perrtaiwron  met  \rifah>a 
dtoited  negative.  *.,..«;„   r 

ni^b^  coffin,  containing  the  remains  of  heel! ate 
3foj^»ty,  continued  on  the  bier  ;  not  intendecLto  4*k 
44fffiftJfcd  in  a  niche  until '  some  -other :  totmber 
<tf[j^e  femily  should  clone  his  ear tWy,  cjaroecij  jit? 
qp£6fcrs  to  be- the  «custoin  for  the  last  deceased  to 
QfiflV^ithet  station— the  remains  xxf  the  late  Duke 
Vf^;  removed*  to  make  room  for  thoie  of  his  royal 
sitijter>     The  flowers  were,  however,  soon  removed* 
ig^jf he  coffin,  and  remained  scattered  around  ttm 
1^ ;  and  a  wreath,  suspended  by  a  white  ribands 
hung  over  its  head..  ■*■-.>"? 

^^Ehpfe  terminated  the  obsequies  of  Queen  Caroline 
(if,  y*o4eed,  such  ceremonials  merit  that  name), 
$ft4ff|fcBg''Wa&  consummated  and  perfected,  as  far 
tf  ftberperson  m«d  character  of  the  late  Queen 
WftJ9  gwoperped, ;-.:  djie  of  the*  most  disgraceful  fljodjt 
§rfte^tp^^cvJtion^  that  ev^r  stained  the*  page' of 
!WVW-b  >  J.  do  not  say  the  history  of  this  country 
9ftljfi^J^t;4if  that  of  any  other!  part  of  the  wotidv 
flftfjniflg^the  least  pretensions  to  civilization*  A 
1  cwifeii^atitfn  more  compact— a  *  conspiracy  better 
•  fiBucqfted^a  determination  more  resolute  and;  per- 
l*B^ftl»ff>  \J»  destroy  the  life  ? and  imppifietft  of  h« 


M  JJintftiWfr  fttt^ft,w^  nereis,  befoprfflf  .-on  faotturMtn 
exalted  for  their  r^k-rrdigatfefi,  by  frteifrtfrlwrtj  j 

^y«rpdifor  .tfcsir  suppaae4  ywfir&wtfi&h&omr- 
Wd  h<*nwred  ao4i^**»cted  %  tlteig  tenrnMigt— 
jpeaqf  all  professions,  and  ail  4egrfte*  e^rtaVU^^n 
^pec*able<aoc4&tyr--w*re,'ber$  fyuad ,  4^  losing 
vUb  the.  lowest  m&  viLesjt  of  tteq#p^<*ftt-sf^ 
informers,  twilight  eavesdroppers,  ;vaj*l  mHbltgjkt 
prqwjeis,  to  "  injure"  and  "  destroy?;,  wi$  itfffbe 
most  exalted  and  noble-minded  Prjncefses^tbtt 
eft*  gave  brilliancy  or  dignity  to  a  Coqtfc^Xfts 
acknowledged  "  grace  and  orpaiftent.of  s^pietjforf- 
jtbis  lady  of  a  most  benevolent  heart,  .fLiui.ei>l$fggd 
understanding — this  Christian  iji  me^ko^flfrnj^t 
heroine  in  courage— -this  indefatigable, pursue* .,pf 
Ufeful  knowledge,  and  diffuser  of  happiness  tp  all 
around  her,  fell  a  patient  victim  to  the  uosetytyfyg 
malice  of  her  enemies.  Her  royal  husbai}^ 
though  reported,  and  I  trust  justly  so,  to  possess 
a  most  excellent  disposition,  and  a  truly  generous 
sovd,  it  is  to  be  feared,  permitted  himself  to  ife 
deceived  by  the  corroding  tongue  .of  flattery,  ppd 
the  artful  insinuations  of  a  set  $f  the  vilest  ,sy^q- 
plants  that  ever  crawled  at  the  foot  of  athfopq,  <#r 
buzzed  round  the  purlieus  pf  a  gay,  a, costly  ,ap<};#, 
splendid  Court  God  forbid  t^t  the  just  aeygfity 
of  this  reproach  should  be  thought  to  apply  to  a)l 
those  who  at  that  time  had  access  to  the  Court  ,of 
King  George  IV. j  but  that  there  were  some  who 
thus  poisoned  the  mind  of  their  excellent  J&ing, 
there  can  be  no  doubt-     To  whom  her  Majesty 
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particularly  alluded,  when;  on  her  dteath-bed,  she 

-ettphfttitftlfy  exclaimed,  u  Ahd  at  last  they  have 

-dttittejN^'tn^^tdoed  not  belring  to  me  to  decide. 

^Ebttt  destroy ed  she  wfcs ;  add  thatnot  by  the  people, 

»  b^»by*fiy  act  reeognised  aftd  willingly  supported  by 

-tfocrtj^rtftnoi,  with  truth,  be  denied.    In  fact,  it  was 

*dtf  th»  or  that  man,  as  an  individual,  who  perpe- 

4WWd  the  foul  deed ;  it  was  an  organized  system  of 

4j>pres&ion — a  continued  repetition  of  insults  and  in- 

jtMei;  -emanating  from   some  hidden '  source,   and 

ttrkncfcmgr  out  into  a  thousand  diabolical  ramifica- 

tiolW^tbat  At  last  broke  down  tier  admirable  coiisti- 

-4tgl6b;  fchd  sent  her  prematurely  to  her  grave.    Per- 

llifrpS'r1hfe:  greatest  engine  employed  in  this  ignoble 

'iefYteei'-fcvas  a  corrupt  and  corrupting  Press. 

Ij>  Tf  Ufa  fact  naturally  suggests  the  propriety  of  con- 

#ihtfift£  the  account  of  the  Trial  and  conviction  of 

l&i&it-iteverend  parson,  Blacow,  of  Liverpool,  bftefly 

ttttrtioned  before.* 

iM,Itliwas  thought  by  some,  and  earnestly  hoped  by 

BlAfcow'a  friends,  that  the  death  of  the  Queen  would 

bjferate  tis  a  stay  on  the  proceedings  at  law  against 

Hiitr  itijtorfdds  libeller ;  but  the  ends  of  justice  were 

Hkrf thitito  be  thwarted ;  M  at  the  Assizes  holden 

^'fcaricafter,  dA  the  14th  of  September,  185!,  (Ki 

Ihtydttatrt  case  Was  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  H^- 

fcjHn  4fifl;a  Cofomoh  jury:  the  following  repwi  :c 

Wife  proceed iii gs  is  extracted  from  one  of  the  ui"*?*" 

#tirnais  of  the  day  : 

'inifl      .-  «... •  - 


••  • 


*  Sec  before,  pp.  101 — \*r 
L.  D.  2  s 
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,,     ;,.,.     ,  Bex  .v*  Blacow,  CJfitk*  rf^    iWT 
„,  fy  was  expected .  that  this  trial  Mjpu^l  lwy&>fttP>G 
©Pryi^rday,  and  the-Cfcu qt.jp  .W9^uflP£e,jW^| 
PWw4?d.»V».  exflejjs^espefiialjy  (with  fe^e^  J$\& 

fg^mqlMtwk*  /Pis#¥i«t  Jhe^doorft,  °£jftf» 
fiwtAfff?r»<ttajt  wejie^ueued  ^,nff¥PffiSon  flr# 
prw«<^y>t%fhSvSBf ^nft  °*  4be  B^Uft  *!*$**  fl^j 
part  of  the,.(Pour^  where  any  'accQw«Uodj^i^0^ 
«ttWffr.*»C  ev*n  far  convenient  standing  and  J)e^iu|{ 
9WMi.lv  ifojwU.was  already  occupied,  ;.$Vjf,r&T 
JWend  d^feftdant  was^among  the,  first  who,  tyoj^hji 

ppsite  to  the  jury.    ,When  the  dopr*  were  opened 
the  rush  was  tremendous,  and  ia  aninp.^an^^efjf 
inqh  of  ataading  row  in  the  Court  (Jhe  m,os|  spa- 
cious in.  t^e  kingdom)  was  occupied.     At,,njtye, 
o'clock  Mjr.  Justice  flolroyd  took,  h^s,  seat,  and  $$ 
jury  was  sworn.  ,  ...... 

Mr.  Tindal  stated  the  pleadings.  It  was  an  ijj^ 
dictme^t  against  the  Bev.  Richard  Bl^cpw,  ;fofGf\ 
scandalous  and  uialicipu?  libel  against  the,  J^ 
Queen.  The  first  CQupt  ch^jrged^  th^t  ^  Jtyj^ 
comppsed  and  preached  the  wprds.  charged  *%\\- 
l^ellou^ i  the  second  qount  charged,  that  heyJb^ 
qqotposed  and  published  the  words  in  a  pampjd^t* 
entitled,  "  the  substance  of  a  discourse/'  fyfafr 
the  third  count  charged,  (hat  he  had  composed  pnd 
published  the  words  set  forth  in  the  indie  tip^nt, 
The  defendant  pleaded  not  guilty,  upon  yrhich 
iatue  was  joined.  .        .  .„ 
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Mr.  Brougham. — May  it  please  your  lordship, 
gtttifleoierf  it  thte  jury — It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
WybeftmiyOa  the  particulars  of  this  case,  and  it  is 
ftitfrs  ttt 'trjrit';  arid  my  part  shall  be  performed  in 
iii'V&y  illli&t  time  indeed,  for  I  have  little,  if  any 
ftifag^'  Utort'  to  <do9  than  merely  to  read-^wh&t  I 
«H  MMMtahii  by  «rf.  rf  »,  own,  *«.!»» 
I  Will  leave  to  ybu,  and  may  leave  to  every  man 
#ftoke  mind'  is  not  perverted,  to  affix  a  proper 
<l$iri{>tibn.  I  read  to  you  what  the  defendant 
t$fnjkfafed  and  printed.  You  have  heard  from  my 
W^nh^tf  fritetid,— and  if  you:  have  any  dotibt,  it  w'ril 
stittrlte  'removed — to  whom  the  following  passage 
applies.  Of  the  Queen  it  is  that  the  passage  is 
mtteri  and  printed. 

miiWfhe  term  *  cowardly,'  which  they  have  now 
ktfd'to  toy  charge,  I  think  you  will  do  me  the  jus- 
Hte  to  say,  does  not  belong  to  me;  that  feeling 
was  never  an  inmate  of  my  bosom ;  neither  wheel 
tlM  Jacobins  raged  around  us  with  all  their  fury; 
/fofin  the  present  day  of  radical  uproar  and  de- 
R&ibn."  The  latter,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed; 
mWte  tine  feature  about  them  even  more  hideous 
ancF  cfis'gusiiiig  than  the  Jacobins  themselves. 
TfcteyJ  fell' down  ahd  worshipped  the  Goddam  of 
R&lt&H^  k  most  respectable  and  decent  sort  bf 
bairfg." 

Antf  jfoa  know,  gentlemen,  that  she  wasa  Corti- 
di8tf  Jfrostitute  taken  from  the  stews  of  Paris. 

^X  m<Siit  respectable  and  decent  sort  of  beftig, 
compared  with  that  which  the  RadfciT^liavie^se^Hi^ 
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j#  the'klol'of  their 'itotobSpO  Thdy  hawiilentiecl 
fcte'Ooddoss  df  Ltrst  Hon*  the  pedeital  <M  dbaft**;**** 
Wfedf '  t*f  AH  otbta*  the  most  coftgttiai^tkbt* 
fifete,'thte  artst  dds*t¥ifig  *f  their  homag^-the  aunt 
Mmhy  <rf *th*ir  *  adotutioft*  Aft^ ufexlMibitii^  4ier 
^ii**'  to  'their*  fiivow  In* 'two  distant  quttrt^srf 
<W0 £tofre,  after  compassing  «en  aftd'ian&wttii  her 
£t)\HypAt*&rtur  to*  gratify  to  the  fatt  Iter  rtaipart 
dbfiren,  'and  eve*  polluting"  the  Holy  S*pakhtfe 
Jt&lf  with  her  presence,  to  which  she  wasMcafrriefel 
iibf  mofcfc'thajerty  itstt"Me*upoft  an  ass,  she  returned 
t^thfe  hallowed  soil  ttrfanriened  in  ainv  stf  ttrawad 
VrtrttlrtfUmf;  &  <&Utftt9  to  tevery  tffcdrognaf  ctectMy 
of ' df  8bttttlte,  as  to  gOMim  Sunday  lastf'-*^  imj.t|»< 
"  Here,  g-eritletneti,  the  reverend  preacher  attodad* 
tiibt'ttf  thfe  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's  to  return 
/MMttk*,  or  to  other  processions  which  might,  pafctly 
&  le&st,  bid  considered  as  political,  but  to  her  late 
ftffajesty'0  humble,  unaffected,  pious  devotion  in* th* 
chttrch  of  Hammersmith.  -^ 

-*-**  to  go  on  Sunday  last,  clothed  in  the  mantle  .tf 
tfttaltery,  to  kneel  down  at  the  altar  of  that  God 
Who  is  'of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity!,' 
1*4ien  she  tmgbi  rather  to  have  stood  barefoot  in  the 
sHsle,  covered  with  a  sheet  as  white  as  'Unsunned 
fejKrtr,':  doing  penance  for  her  sins.  Till  this  ball 
titer*  done,  I  would  never  have  defiled  my  trends 
by  placing  the  sacred  syasbols  in  hers:  and  this  she 
Would  havfe  been  compelled  to  do  in  those  good  old 
days  when  church  discipline  was  in  its  pristine 
rfyobr  add  afctivity-"  ■■■».. 
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'-r&enUement  the  author  of  this  libel  is  a  minister 
of  tb*  Gospel.  The  libel  is  a  .sermon ,— the  aet  of 
publication  .was.  preaching  j— the .  place  was  hi* 
okurcb^-the  day  was  the  sabbath  }-~tbe  audience 
waft  hi*  congregation.  Far.  be  it  from  me  to  toeat 
Kghtbf  ithat  office  of  which  he  weass  the  , outward 
vestments,  and  which  he  by  bis-  conduct  profane** 
As<pioust>  hmnhte*  inoffensive,  charitable  minister.cf 
tbetGlrcBpel  xrf  .peace  is  duly*  entitled  to  the  tribute 
4&  affection  and  respect  which  is  ever  cheerfully 
bestowed.  But  I  know  no  title  to  our  affeqtioa  or 
toaemtioo  which  is  possessed  by  a  meddling,  in* 
tjriguing,- turbolentpriest*  even  when  he  chooses  to 
separate  his  sacked  office  from  his  profane  acts) 
bat  far  less  when  be  mixes  up.  both  together-— 
when  he  refrains  not  from  entering  the  sanctuary 
with  calumny— when  be  not  only  invades  the  sacred 
circle  of  domestic  life  with  the  torch  of  slander,  but 
enters  the  hallowed  threshold  of  the  temple,  a»d 
casts  it  flaming  on  the  altar— when  he  pollutes 
ttith*  rank  calumnies  the  air  which  he  especially  is 
bound  to  preserve  holy  and  purer— when  be  makes- 
Una.:  worship,  of  God  the  means  of  injuring  his 
neighbour,  and  polluting  the  flock  committed  to  his 
fcare.  Of  the  defendant's  motives  I  say  nothings 
i  <£re  not  what  they  were ;  for  innocent  they  could 
Hot  be-  I  care  not  whether  he  wished  to  pay  court 
to.  Wipe. patron  to  look  up  to  the  .bounty  of  powerr 
to* :  whether  it  was  mere  mischief  and  wickedness 
W.  jr bother  it  was  a  nnion  of  interest  with  spite. 
But  be  bis  motives  of  a  darker  qv  W^XVwc  staa&&< 
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ikihbcent  they  cannot  have  been  ;  and  utiles*  the" 
passage  1  have  read  proceeded  from  innocency,  'it 
would  be  a  libel  on  you  to  doubt  that  you  will  fihd 
it  a  libel.  Of  the  illustrious  and  unfortunate  incfi- 
vidual  who  was  the  object  of  this  attack',  1  forbear 
tb^peik.  She  is  ndw  removed  from'  shch  l6w 
stfrfe,  and  there  is  an  end,  with  respect  t& het*  df 
I  Cannot  say  checquered,  for  her  life  was  one  feoifc 
tinned  Course  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  amfnbstty 
from  all  who  either  held  or  looked  up  to— all  'wfft/ 

a  r  ■  i  "•  ft 

either  possessed  or  courted  emolument  and  aggf*&n- 
dizement ; — but  the  grave  has  closed  over  her  W-* 
relenting  persecutions.     Unrelenting  I  may  Well 
calf  them,  for  they  have  not  spaced  her  ashes.'    Th^ 
evil  passions  which  beset  her  steps  in  life  have  ^nMl 
ceased  to  pursue  her  memory,  and  with  a  resfeitt- 
ifieht  more  implacable  than  death.     But  it  is  ydurs 
to*  vindicate  the  insulted  laws  of  your  country.     If 
your  verdict  will  have  no  effect  on  the  defendant, 
if  he  still  go  on  unreperiting  and  unabashed,  it  will 
at  least  teach  others  or  deter  them  from'  violaitftig^ 
the  decency  of  the  law.    [It  is  impossible  to  cOrtv^y1 
an  idea  of  the  powerful  solemnity  of  this  acklrfedg*/ 
or  the  irresistible  impression  it  made  on  all  who1 

heard  it.]  ^'ji 

''Mt.'^homas  Burgland  Johnson.— -I  am'S  prhrifer 
at   Liverpool.      Mr.    Blacow   applied   to   life"  for ' 
piihtitig  '6f  hik  sermOn.     That  was  the  sermon  now 
hSH^fo^^M^  . 

going  on  I  saw  him  repeatedly.     I  d&RVeffea  to 
hiift  the  prbof  sheets.     V  "fiavci  oDiTfh  "my  custbay . 
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It.contains  a  few  marks. made  by  him.  The  word 
"t  crisis"  is  altered  to  "  juncture."  It  was  delivered 
back,  with  that, alteration,  to  me  by  Mr.  Blacow,, 
The  sermoj) .was  afterwards  printed  ,by  me.    M>, 

wo&tMfc  B!$?PW*— M°  npk.kqpw  the  iosJ;jg;a|or8 
^.tb^ilWCDsieputipn.    I  don't  knp.w ^;whgse,e^ 

^$*^'ttm«M  a  c^didate,  fgr.  fcjxgffiftfdgfflb 

Xfi^Pfif0-  :■■■    M      .ffc.il 

^r.  Justice.  Holroyd.— What  has  that,  to  chxwith 

I  [  |£r.  PJacow.—I  wish  to  show,  that  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  Connected  with  those  in  Liverpool  who  instigated 
the  prosecution . 

,Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — That  is  immaterial.' 

Mr.  Blacow  bowed  with  great  submission  jjjnjj, 
said  he  would  do  nothing  which  his  lordship  thought, 
irregular. 

:  Cross-examination  continued. — Mr.  Brougham 
i^ja  member  of  the  Concentric  Society.  I  know 
li^rton  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  Liverpool  Mer* 
cury,  perfectly  well.  I  have  known  him  nixie  or 
tep  years.  His  character  and  principles  are  per- 
fectly well  known  to  me. 

,  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, — That  can  have  nothing  to 
do  jvith  your  defence. 

vMr.  Blacow. — My  lord,  I  wish  to  show  the  spirit, 
of  the  party  in  Liverpool  with  whom  Mr.  Brough^pi 
is  connected. 

Mr,  Justice  Holroyd. — If  I  allowed  you  tp  go 
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into  sued  inquiries,  1  should  be  gwilty  of  perreitmg 
all  justice.  ,**  *-   \  «>*:■. 

Mr.  Blacow.*— My  lord*  I  shall  ask  aofcfang 
which  your  lordship;  shall  think  irregular  or 
proper. 

Cross*examinatio»*  continued.*— When  I  w**«ki~ 
gaged  in  printing  the  semen,  yon  undoebtedlybaiti 
frequent  conversations  with  me  respecting  its  prin- 
ciples and  tendency.  The  substance  of  fom  w*» 
tlves,  as  you  stated  them,  was  to  expose  the»  views 
of  the  Whigs  and  Radicals.  Ton  never  showed 
bitterness  or  hostility  towards  the  Queen  4»  the** 
occasions.  You  often  expressed  your  regret  <  that 
she  had  connected  herself  with  a  desperate  feetiM 
in  the  state.  You  often  lamented  the  danger  ¥> 
which  the  country  wad  exposed  from  the  intrigues 
of  that  faction,  and  the  dread  of  its  consequences. 
There  was  a  procession  in  Liverpool  a  few  days 
before  your  sermon  was  preached,  in  honour  of 
what  was  called  the  Queen's  triumphant  acquittal. 
I,  was  not  near  the  procession.  I'  cannot  testify 
whether  there  was  confusion  and  uproar  in  ttiaf* 
sequence*  •-,..• 

Thomas  Coglan.— I  was  present  at  the  preaching 
of  the  sermon  on  the  26th  of  November,  182(V'i* 
St.  Mark's.  It  was  a  Sunday  evening's  <liscoo*se. 
There  was  a  numerous  audience.  I  believe  it  is 
the  church  in  which  Mr,  Biacow  usually  preachfes. 
1. never  heard  him  but  then/- 1: took  notes,  I  have- 
not  a  note  beginning  with  the  term,  "  cowardly." 
I  recollect  the  term  being  used.     I  have  a  nbte 
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inspecting  the  Jacobins  worshipping  the  Goddess 
of  Reason.  I  conceive  the  expressions  used  were, 
(a&nead  by  you,)  "  They  fell  down  and  worshipped 
the  Goddess  of  Reason — a  most  respectable  and 
decent  sort  of  being,  compared  with  that  which* the 
BudicaU  hsroniet  up,  as  the  idol  of  their  worship." 
d^h*V«  anttbe  very  words,  but  i  have  the  sub* 
ftMCGt  I  have  the  very  expression — "  They  have 
devated  the  Goddess  of  Lust,"  "  an  object  of  all 
others  the  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  the  most 
4wngving  of  their  homage,  and  the  most  worthy  of 
tUmw  adoration/'  I  recollect  the  very  words  being 
Mod ;  but  I  did  not  take  them  down*  I  have  the 
iWWrd»  down — "  After  compassing  sea  and  land 
with  'her  guilty  paramour:'1  I  have  the  very  ex* 
preasions — "  Even  polluted  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
with  her  presence,"  and  "  returning  home  hardened 
UMin  and  bronzed  with  infamy." 
u  Mr.  Blacow. — My  lord,  is  it  right  that  the  words 
4wukl  be  read  to  the  witness  in  this  manner  P 

Jin.  Jupiice  Holroyd. — No;  you  may  refresh  the 
yjte&p's  memory,  but  not  more. .  You  may  suggest 
the  subject,  and  the  regular  way  will  be  for  him  to 
fifpj)  from  his  notes.  I  have  these  words,  (wit- 
ness,.read  from  notes)  "Last  Sunday  she  went 
clothed,  &c." 

,:  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — You  cannot  support  the 
first  count,  you  cannot  prove  the  tenour. 
r,  Mr*  Tiudal. — It  is  only  the  substance  that  is  set 
for*. 

,L.X>.  2T 
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Mis,  Justice  Hoh*oyd.^-Yes,  but  yon  must  ptt>\& 
the  tenour:  you  mtwt  prove  the  very  words;        % ^ 

Mr,  :rKhdafc-±It  1s  perfectly  mrnmterial,  i  ^ny 
loNJ ;  for  the  other  counts  are  quite  the-  same*  '  >  > " .- 

(Examination  continued.)  —I  read 1  'the  setto&fcf, 
siuce  printed,  yestetxiay.  t  compared  my 'ttbtei 
itith  'the  sermon, ,  and :  found  a  -great  portion  WifaA 
for  word  as  I  took  ft  down,  and  the  substance  tb£ 
sameasM  recollected  him  tb  havg  preached.  ■    "l;* 

[Here  $  minute  examination  as  to-'  expressfofc 
took  place j  and  after  some  legal  conversatiwi/ttott 
firafc  count  charging  •  the  precifee  words  pre*6hed 
was  abandoned.}  ; •  .     ■?-.  ?  ^  *   ^   iJ»    ■■:  «;  o.t- 

'.  Witness  pFOceeded.t^Without  doubt  the  ttfttrds 
applied  < tof  the  Qtifeen.    1  have  not  thfc  least dtalbt 

of  ft;-     -  '«    v'.    -4:    r    •  *  J' ■       -W  ,-.-t-i  ,'iM'^ 

By  MttBlacow.*-J  am  hot*  in  the*  habit  of 'af- 

tehding  St.  Mark's  v<rhtrroh;  :  My  ^ndtives  in-  at* 

tending  that  Evening-  Wer^,tha(t  I  had  heard  you 

intended  to  preach  a  sermon,  the  chief-  Object  *f 

which  was  to  animadvert  upon  the  ftueem-  -It  tfas 

from  cariosity  1  attended.  -I  ^nOirec&Heot/^rty 

inditrthml  thht  cortim«i*i*afced  itib  we,.  IJfeUe** 

it  Was  generally  ~  tsllked  oh     I  Usually*  attend  *thfc 

Unitarian  chapel; '  of  which  iStiv  Harris  is  fctittisten 

,;Mr.  Justice  Holroyd  objected  to  the  evidence;  ■* 

'  Mf.  BlWx>*.*i-SoppoSe-I  shoaldshoW^tiim  td  be 

an  Atheist.        •*■■■    .  *'•<;  •'■-■■•■^■'' 

Mr.  JuMtifce  HolrOydi-^-The  ititfee  *as  befoitf  he 

4 

was  sworn.     You  cannot  examine  as  to  that,  -no^r 
he  is  upon  his  oath-        'i  -  .     ... .-.%  mi* 
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;,  Mr.  Blaqow.—  I  am  far  .from .  insinuating  that 
the  witness  is  an  Atheist;  I  only  sqpposed  a  case. 
,   Mr,  James  Bunnell.— 1  was  at  St.  Mark's  one 
evening.  ,,1  don't  know  the  date.     I  beard  Mr. 

§ 

IJlacaw  preach.  [The  printed  sermon  was  handed 
to  the  witness,  and  he  was  directed  to  look  at  the 
jrtiole  passage  set  forth.]  I  cannot  swear  this  to 
he  the  passage,  verbatim  et  literatim*  that  1  heard ; 
but  I  believe  this  to  be  the  sum  and  substance. 
Looking  over  the  whole  passage,  J[  certainly,  did 
understand  the. words, to  apply  to  the, Queen,  I 
OOltfd  not,  by  possibility,  suppose  (bat  they  applied 
to  any  other  woman.     I  am  still  of  that  opinion. 

JBy  Mr.  Blacow. — I  am  not  in.the  habit  of 'at- 
tending, at  St.  Mark's.  I  heard  you  thrice,  «|ith 
that  time.  There  was  a  procession,  I  think,  before 
that  day.  I  saw  the  procession  pass  down  Castle- 
street.  It  principally  consisted  of  mechanics*  :?!** 
bourers,  and  others,  of  the  town.  There  were. at 
the  head  twenty  or  thirty  gentjexnen  whom  I  kaew, 
and  whom  .  I  would  call .  respectable.  I  cannot 
ipeak  to  the  number,  but,  I  made  the  remark  at  the 
titne  that  there  were  not  above  thirty  whom!  knew, 

* 

Ithink,  generally  speaking,  there  were  from  4,000 
ta 6,000.  There,  were  but  thirty  whom.  I  knew;; 
t,here  might  be  many  whom  1  did  not  know,  who 
still  might  be  very  respectable j  I  wish  to  throw  no 
reflection. 

■  « 

>  Was  it  not  your  impression  that  they  .were  ge- 
jterally  the  lower  orders j  I  mean  the  very  loweat ; 
the  scum  and  rabble? — It  certainly .  was  ft;  motley 
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grbtip,  a  very  motley  group,  ^lid  there  was  not  tfcbt 
portion  of  respectable*  persons  that  I  saw^at  other  ■ 
processions.  My  lord,  I  do'nt  wish  to  be  understood 
to  adopt  the  words  "  scum  and  rabble/'  They 
were  mechanics,  and  persons  of  that  class,  that  might 
be  very  decent  persons  for  any  thing  I  know. 

Mr.  Brougham. — No,  no;  we  know  the  words 
are  not  years.  /  * 

Re-^xaminedi— iThe  procession  was  very  peace* 
able  and  well  behaved.  v 

Mn  Miliar.-~I  purchased  the  printed  sermon***" 
that  printed  sermon,  at  the  shop  of  Evans,  ChegJ 
wynn,  and  Hall.     It  was  exposed  to  sale  there. 

Mr.  Cross,  the  prothonotary,  now  read  the  pas- 
sage set  forth  in  the  indictment,  the  defendant's 
attorney  comparing  the  indictment  at  the  same 
time.  ■..-.,. i 

Mr.  filacow. — My  lord,  there  is  a  variation  in 
the  title. 

The  variation  was,  that  the  whole  title  was  not 
set  forth,  at  least,  that  the  words,  "  and  an  appen- 
dix bearing  on  v the  radical  question,'9  were  not 
added  to  the  rest  of  the  title,  after  the  word  en- 
titled. His  lordship  thought  the  objection  imftiat 
terial;  but  the  third  count  having  no  title  set  forth 
in  h,  it  was  read  and  compared,  and  no  variance 
found. 

Mr.  Brougham. — That  is  my  case. 

Mr.  Blacow. — It  is  my  desire  that  the  whole 
sermon  should  be  read.  I  don't  wish  the  notes, 
except  perhaps  one  note.  >^: 


Mr.  Brougham* — If  the  whole  sermon  be  read/ 
I  shall  insist  upon  the  notes  being  read. 

J  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— Do  you  wish  the  whole 
discourse  to  be  read,  as  bearing"  upon  the  charge 
against  you,  and  material  for  your  defence  ? 

Mr.  JBlacow. — Yes,  that  is  my  desire. 

Mr.  Cross  rose  to  his  task,  but  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  we  should  give  even  the  substance  of 
this  sermon  of  thirty  pages,  without  one  idea  of 
sober  reason,  or  one  sentence  of  honest  language. 
But  -two  notes  in  one  page,  and  attached  to  the 
subject  of  libel,  as  read  in  continuation  by  Mr.' 
Gross,  made  such  an  impression  on  all  who  heard, 
them,  that  tbey  can  never  forget  them, 
w  (Note  to  "-guilty  paramour."—"  See  Juvenal's 
account,  in  his  6tb  satire,  of  Hippiah's  journeying* 
in  the  self-same  region  of  the  world,  by  sea  and 
land,  with  her  paramour  Sergius.     But  such  pa- 
rallels, it  should  seem,  however  opposite  or  striking, 
are  not  to  be  adduced,  while  the  advocates  of  '  in- 
jured innocence9   and  '  unsullied  purity/  feel  no 
scruple  whatever  in  holding  up  to  public- execra- 
tion, as  the  very  antitype  of  Nero  himself,  one, 
whose  forbearance  and  generosity  of  character-— 
Whose  great,  noble,  and  truly  magnanimous  qua- 
lities, place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  Princes, 
who  have  adorned   and   dignified    their    exalted 
stations ;  and  who,  ever  since  the  sceptre  of  power 
was  lodged  in  his  hands,  has  swayed  it  with  so 
much  honour  to  himself,  such  glory  to  his  country, 
and  such  inestimable  advantage  to  those  who  have 


'■ '.  ^ 
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the  happiness  to  live  under  his  inilcLand  auspicrtnis 

nile  gnd  goyern*nc«.'\       * ;  »<    ,<>;,-":•>        ;s"»iihi  ■■ 

<(Note   to  . «f   MockrMajeaty  <aatride  .upon    an 

-ir  Enter  Jdrt&atefh  on;  an  ass^ 

vTbeo  on  the  J^ge  act  CpUimbiaa ;  (    : 

Then  to  St.  Paul's— oh !  Caroline ! !  !"  * 

.   tyjr*  Cross »>got-  through  the, printed  sermon;  jta 

.•lift  maK&w  pestj^ad^a  senpoa  in  manuscript 
Vf$£chi  6ccqpi^*aJ>oatJkwojK>urs  a^a  hidf.  > Uba 
jury  haying  heard  >i\vt,  mhf^h  .of  that  cfocourpe,  to 
would  now  pr^teed  to  s£ato  bis.  motives,  ajad  then  Jre 
yrquld,  popclude  with  some  sefleetioas.  He  entered 
pa  this  .subject  with,  great  reluctance,  owing  to  an 
ev£nt,8oawftil  and  sudden  *s  the  Queen's  death. 
That  event,  pught  fo>  have  hushed  all  angcy  feeing*. 
[4J«pe*  tin*  defendant,  appeared  la  weep,]  But  Mr. 
Brougham  was  the  first  to  disturb  her  .ashes,  Alas* 
alasl  On  tb^t  party,  d^ath  made,po  impression. 
'Jbe  maligfl^nt  feedings  ^tjbiqh  were  f^oodipgin 
their  h^rts  vegetated  inj^eii;  .breasts,  even  J»eqea£h 
the  cypress.  The  hydra  of  faction  had  reared  its 
terrific  bead  on  the  day  of .  her  funeral.  ,That  dis- 
closed .the,  unparalleled  Hialig$ity  ,apd  atrocity  of 
Jthe  designs  they  had  entertained,  Her  counsel 
vr^ue  td§t©rxpwed  to  carry  their  vindictive  feelings 
teypnd  the  tomb.     Her  mantle  was  on  their  heads, 

a*4i4th##,jw$re;  wdeay/ojuring .  to  raise  trophie*  o» 
ifer  tomb.     This  was  a  posthumous  effort  of  their 


mirae;  nothing* bat  tdie  lairett  *nd  riaotftiiMtHgftaafc 
feelings  of  revenge  could  have  iirawiv4iim»  into  tfaw 
court,  'Blasphemy  stud  sedition ; had- raised  thfeto- 
selves  beneath  her  banner ;  treason  itself  had'  been 
distilled  from  her  pen.  Previously  to  her  trial  he 
had  always  felt  the  warmest  interest  in  her  favour, 
and  supposed  that  it  fraft  only  levities  and  indiscre- 
tions that  were  brought  to  the  country  with  veloci- 
pede-celerity on  the  wings  of  thb  wiitdtf.-  Fa  routed 
as  she  had  been  by  the  late  King,  and  widowed  as 
she  had  been  frou»  Ihe  first  »years»sbeiW8fc  in  this 
eotofttry,  he?  had  felt  grist  interest  in  kevs  •  He  felt 
fa*  her  perhaps  with  greater  sincerity  *b*n  her 
vaunted  professional  champions;-  But  isfeeailhe 
fowl,  filthy,  and  abominable  charges  against  her 
were  established*^    ..•    ■  ■■-.*' 

Mr:  Brougham.— I  should  hot  wish  unneces- 
sarily ta  interfere/ -and r  I  hate  stayed  long-  berford 
I  offered  any  interruption  ;<>but'surely  tttisis  not  Mr; 
befendured;  v    .      '■■•■.  i  .     .    -  '.:<:i*H 

■udtfr.  Jesttcfe  Hblroyd.— No  evidence-  would  be 
admitted  efi  what  you  rfsffeit,  if.  you  could  produdd 
iH  i:  and  we  must  not,  therefore,  hear  assertions 
weortedto.  ■»*  ..r.-.-j..- .■,*.:.-*.> 

*Mr:  Blacain^When  the  foul  and  filthy^     - 
*oMr.  Brdughfcnlt^He  is  just  repeating  the  wecf 

-  Mti  Justice  Holroyd.— No,  sirr  you  most  not 
use  sock  language.  I  am  sorry  to  irtteiripTytR* 
oaiyodr.  defence*  but  I  cannot  in  law  hedr  fctfck< 
assertions*  « ■«  *  -  »  iiit>J.  1^1 
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.    Mr.  Biacow.— rSurely .  I  nay  sWw   wbtmy 
motives  were,  .;       .  ■  :*■ . .,.  >  p.:,.* 

Mi*.  Justice  Holroyd.— Yqu  cannot  >make  asser- 
tions of  guilt,  when  proof  would  apt  be  admitted. 
You  may  stajte  your  own  opinion  *nd  belief.       *i 
.  Mr.  Blacow. — Then  this  is  my  opinion.. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — But  you  may  not  prove 
your  opinion  from  newspapers  or  other  sources. 
The  law  will  not  allow  it. 

Mr.  Blacow. — The  highest  court  of  law  tried 
the  question,  and  gave  a  verdict.    . 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— We  don't  legally  kno*v 
what  was  done  there.  -i 

Mr.  Blacow. — It  appeared  the  highest  verdict 
that  could  be  given.  .'..:-,- 

Mr.  Brougham. — There  was  no  verdict..   -    >: 

Mr.  Blacow  read  on. — No  ingenuity  could  per- 
vert the  evidence  of  her  own  witnesses}  and  then 
he  felt  indignation  and  disgust  iq  place  of  pity.  **d 
respect.  Then  there  was  a  mock  procession  in^the 
plaice  he  lived  in.  The  howling  tempest  desolated 
the  land.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  it  was. that,  he 
took  up  bis  pen.  .  Every  man  who  had  a  spatk.of 
loyalty,  a  grain  of  religion,  a  particle  of  affection 
for  his  country,  was  bound  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
tfje  desolating  storm.  He  was  satisfied  that  it  .was 
his  duty  to  bring  all  the  energies  of  the  pulpit. to 
bear  upon  it.  Party  politics  were  far  beneath  their 
notice,  but  there  were  Christian,  politics  whichrhad 
a  strict  claim  on  their  attention.  (Here  the  de- 
fendant quoted  the  several  passages  of  Scripture 
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that  aire  usually  applied  to  politics.)  With  all  the 
systems  of  dissenters  disloyalty  and  disaffection 
#et*  interwoven ;  and  if  they  were  not  checked, 
•bey  would  soon  revive  an  Oliverian  dynasty. 
Having'  made  these  remarks,  he  would  go  on  next 
to  show  that  the  symptoms  which  had  preceded 
the  French  -revolution  had  begun  to  appear  in  this 
Montry  when  he  preached  his  sermon.  "When 
bad  men  conspire,  good  men  mutt  combine/'  In 
their  ranks  he  took  his  stand  against  the  raging 
waves,  and  the  Mood-hounds,  and  10,000  crfher 
figurative  horrors.  It  was  a  cool  and  deliberate  act 
he  did.  He  had  yet  to  learn  the  head  and  front  of 
hi*  offending.  He  had  supported  the  sacred  shield 
of  protection,  the  banner  of  the  sovereign,  against 
the  standard  of  anarchy,  tumult,  and  rebellion.  If 
the  moral  desolation  had  not  been  turned  by  the 
pen,  where  would  the  diadem,  where  the  stars  of 
nobility,  where  the  mitres  hare  been  P  The  demo- 
cratic anfe,  uwder  the  many-headed  monster,  the 
Majesty  of  the  people,  would  have  triumphed. 
*  Thank  God,  who'  gave  me  courage  to  do  niy 
Arty  m  affliction,  &c."  (quoting  the  fine  peroration 
*f  Butke  to  the  doctors  of  Bristol,)  this  wilt  be  my 
eoMtftation.  If  they  would  lend  an  ear  to  the 
faction  which  brought  him  there,  to  the  advocate 
who  Jiad  had  the  audacity  to  threaten  the  peers — 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— •  That  is  quite  irregular. 

Mr.  Blacow.— -It  was  so  reported  in  the  news- 
paper*. 

t.  D.  2v 
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;:iMr>  BffdfcjghaBa*— If  it  was,  it  was t most 
reported  ;  but  it  never  was  so  reported. 

Mr.  Blacow, — It  was  not  contradicted*}  audit 
wiUk  On  the  lips  of  every  radical.  ■•  <>    -.-* 

>oMr.  Justice  Holroyd.*— You  canaot,  assume,  j* 
as  fact.  -    ,     .    .  I...:--    ^  i     it. 

■i Mr.  Broughara.—JStead  it*      - .- 1  *   » »•  *,u  •      b 

Mr.  Blacow. — I  brought  none  with  , -me*;*  but 
I  have  read  that  you  said  it.  *.  ■   ■  ■  j.  >    iw 

.  Mr.  Justice,  Holroyd. — It  is  not  evidence.     /; 

Mr.  Biacow. — Suppose — aa  supposition,  istfcort 
strictly  rig&t  ?->~such  arrogant  threats,  were?  ad- 
dressed to  the  peers.  •  .-  .i:  ^.    .-.a 

Mr.  Justice  J9olj$fd*  r-  Assuming  that  they 
would  allow  it.  ....      .-,» 

Mr.  Blacow. — If  they,  did  ;  -they,  acted  wfong, 
(*  .general  burst  of  laughter.)  ;  .  :  t  / 1 

,  Mr*  Justice  Holroyd.— You*  must  not  express 
your,  opinion  here  upon  mattery  before,  the  peecs^i 
..  iMr^Blacaw.— What  would  be  your  feeling*,  in 
this  comparitively  humble  Courts  if  similar  expres- 
sions were  addressed  to  you  ?  (Here  he  entered 
into  observations  on  the. situation  of  the  Q^ieen^auxl 
said  the  Queen  had  t>e?n  flowed  to  come  i  a  to  this 
C#urt  in  very  indulgent  circumstances,  and  without 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.—^She  did  not  stand/  oa  the 
saiua  foxing  as  other  subjects. 
.. i:  j^lr.  Blacow,— She  is  a  subject*  * 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — I  know  it ;  but  oa<  ac- 
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count  of  her  peculiar  connexion  with  the  King,  she 
is  not  bound'to  make  affidavit.'    • 

Mr.  Brotfigham. — It  was  tendered. 

Mr.  Blacow. — I'll  talk  to, you  by  and  by.  [The 
reverend  gentleman  next  talked  of  what  he  called 
Mr.  Denman's  filthy  Greek.] 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— You  have  nothing  to  do 
with  persons  who  are  not  here. 

Mr.  Blacow. — As  public  men  ?      • 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — No;  when  they  Wave 
nothing  to  do  with  this  issue.  <        ;■ 

;»Mr.  Blacow*»— » Thia  is  material,  being  used  in 
the  Queen's  defence.  ' 

-  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— But  you  muit  ace6m-  , 
pany  it  with  no  expression. 
*  Mn  Blacow.— Then  put  out  "  filthy,"  thctigh 
every  one  who  understands  Greek  knows  it  to  be 
so;  He  wotild  much  rather  regard  What  Mr. 
Brougham  did  than  what  he  said.  He  refused 
the  money  to  be  voted  by  Parliament  for  the 
Queen.  Would  he  get  up  and  deny  that?  Tim 
wa*>  noble?  Not  a  penny  of  John  Bull V money 
would  she  receive  till  her  name  was  restored  tothfe 
Liturgy.  This  was  worthy  of  the  "  brave  Brans- 
■tfteker,f?  •  as  Whe  Times  called  her  j  >but  Mr. 
Brougham  advised  her  to  take  what  Parliament 
gAvewith  far  too  generous  a  feeling. 

Mr.  Brougham. —  He  has  no  right,  my  lord,  to 
make  such  assertions,  more  especially  as  they  are 
Motoriootily  false.  ■     > . . 
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Mr,  Blacow. — It  is  reported. 

Mr.  Brougham. — No,  it  is  not.  I  was  more  than 
200  miles  from  town  when  the  money  was*  accepted. 

Jklr.  Justice  Holroyd. — I  hope,  sir,   yoabaare< 
good  sense. and  feeling  enough  not  to  go  ow  .in  this 
way.  ■■   '  * ■■<■ 

Mr.  Blacow.— Hon©  and  Carlisle  were  Allotted 
to  go.  very  far,  and  am  I  not  to  be  allowed  to  go 
so  far  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. — The  Chief  Justice  doubt- 
ed since  whether  he  wasjustified  insetting  him  go 
so  far.  In  the  case  of  another,  person*  we  we#e  nil 
pf  opinion  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done.         :>:- 

Alt'?  Blaqow.-»*~I  calculated  on  going  on  so>  if 
this  be  cut  off,  I  may  as. well  sit  down*  .  ; 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.-^ You  are  not  to  be  buf- 
fered to  go  on  bjrcauge  yow,  calculated  en  it*  •    -    -    > 

Mr.  Blacow  tte&t  (  spoke  of  "  such  reptiles  a* 
Wood  and  Waithman,  who  had  talent  only  *  ta 
weigh  a  drug  or  meawe  &  yard  of  tape,  regular 
traders  in  guile  and  deception.*'  .  ;  j 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd. ~~If  you  .ge. on  .soy  I  nmsl 
stop  you.  <-  >f' 

Mr.  Blacow.— *Then  I  cannot  go  on* 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd »-~*No  slanders  are  to  bfe 
repeated  here*    .  t«'j 

Mr.  Blacow.— As  public  men ?■      .1.1    •    ;    v«  ^ , 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd,*— Not  on  slnothet  trans- 
action. 

Mr.  Blacow. — It  was  said  that  thu  Queen  bad 
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been  ready  to  make  an  affidavit,  as  it  had  been 
said,  that  she  would  not  receive  the  money.     fret 
them  hot  beliete  it,  as  coming  from  Mr.  Brougham. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  a  moral  degradation  tohicb 
he  hoped  woald  never  again  be  seen  at  the  bter. 
Bat  the  good  and  great  old  chancellor  nobly  replied 
to  him  fiat  jnstitia  mat  caelum :   he    was  like  a 
venerable  oak  in  his  native  soil.     Mr.  Brougham 
had  endeavoured  to  intimidate  by  his  threats  when 
he  could  not  cajole  by  his  sophistry.     That  was  the 
practice  of  hi*  ferocious  school.     He  borrowed  the 
word  from  Mr.  Creevey,  of  Whig-radical  noto- 
riety— for  Liverpool  bad  the  honour  of  giviug  that 
statesman  birth.     (The  reverend  defendant  again 
plunged  into  the  vortex  of  the  French  revolution, 
and  the  comparison  to  the  ferocious  monster  Nero!) 
They  crept  into  parliament  after  all,  through  the 
crannies  of  rotten  boroughs.     Mr.  Brougham  and 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  others  of  that  pestilent 
faction*   were  members  of  the   Concentric  Club, 
that  horde  of  ferocious  persons.     He  (Mr.  Blacow) 
had  not  defamed  the  Queen  ;  and  he   was  pro- 
secuted, not  for  defaming  the  Queen,  but  for  the 
many  editions  of  his  sermon,  si  gainst  the  Whigs 
and  Radicals.    When  it  went  through  two  editions, 
a  full  conclave  of  raging  Liverpool  radicals  resolved 
to  prosecute  him.    (Here  quotations  of  proceedings 
in  the  Larda  and  Common*,  were  repeatedly  checked 
in  ?ain.)   In  the  picture  between  the  ferocious  Nero 
aodetir  gencfrous  Ring,  was  it  nof  a  direct  call  to 
rebellion?  This  had  been  the  intention  of  tht  radical 
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even  Mr.  Brougham,  whose  malignity  now  rankled 
m  the  gleomy  recesses  of  hi*  vfcngefol  heart  f  but 
they  would  deliver  him  (Mr.  Blaeow)  from  few 
merciless  grasp,  md  let  him  and  John,  JBtttf  fight  it 
out.  John  Buli,  by  interrogatories,  pot  cross-grain- 
ed questions.  Of  the  parity  of  Mr.  Breughatft's 
family  he  knew  nothing;  font  the  Dake  of  Wei- 
lington  said  to  the  mob  "  May  all  your  wives  'be 
like  the  Queen."  If  the  cap  fitted  Mr.  Brought**!!* 
he  might  take  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Holroyd.— It  is  quite  irregular.  - 

Mr.  Blacew. — But  the  letter  he  alluded  to  was 
in  the  Courier,  which  prided  itself  on  decordis 
awd  gentlemanly  language,  and  which  admitted 
'nothing  low  or  scondafous.  He  had  been  happy 
to  borrow  from  its  wall-attempered  page.  He 
mentioned  this  to  show  that  there  were  some  other 
reasons  for  fixing  Mr.  Brougham's  legai  harpoon 
in  him.  He  had  probed  the  apple  of  his  eye  when 
he  had  praised  the  King's  ministers.  Hone  was 
properly  acquitted,  because  he  had  not  had  the 
intention  for  which  he  was  prosecuted :'■  so  ought 
he  (Mr.  Blaeow)  to  be  now  acquitted. 

Mr.  Brougham. — It  is  quite  untrue  that  you 
alone  are  selected.  Bills  are  found  by  the  Grand 
Jury  against  others,  and  it  is  well  known. 

Mr.  Blaeow. — Before  God  he  solemnly  swore  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  charge.  (In  the  argument  to 
show  that  he  had  not  defamed  her  late  Majesty, 
he  used  such  terms  of  ribaklrons  obscenity  as 
brought  down  the  indignation  of  the  judge.)    The 
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Gopmion  Council  of  London  was  a  viperous  brood, 
a  nest  of  pestilential  Radicals,  aad  mountebank 
dealers  in  disloyalty.  When  they  talked  of  "  her 
eminent  virtues/'  tbe  very  stones  of  this  house 
would  start  from  their  beds  and  speak.  (Again  he 
Struggled  to  go  into  the  evidence  before  the  lords, 
but  after  much  petulant  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  Court,  he  was  restrained.)  Who  instigated 
tbw  trial  ?  Was  it  Alderman  Wood — Billy  Austin 
— or  that  paragon  of  wit  and  wisdom  and  fine 
writing,  Lady  Hood  ?  the  Escort  Committee  ?-— 
W  the  Common  Council  ?  No,  it  was  the  Whig- 
Radicals,  because  he  bad  "  confounded  their  politics 
and  frustrated  their  knavish  tricks."  If  a  London 
jyry  acquitted  Hone,  surely  a  Lancaster  jury  would 
acquit  him  (Blacow).  The  Queen  left  nothing  in 
fcee  Will  to  Alderman  Wood ;  and  it  was  said  that 
Mr,  Brougham  had  said  of  him,  that  except  the 
identical  animal  who  eats  thistle,  there  was  not 
si  more  stupid  animal ;  from  which  be  supposed  he 
called  him  absolute  wisdom. 

Mr.  Brougham. — There  is  not  a  syllable  of  truth 
in  that. 

Mr.  Blacow  was  very  glad  to  hear  it.  The 
Whigs  in  office  were  always  tyrants ;  out  of  office 
always  traitors.  They  were  as  ready  to  cast  off 
the  Queen,  when  she  should  have  answered  their 
purposes,  as  that  old  crazy  headed  goat,  Lord 
Erskine,  to  cast  off  his  concubine. 

Mr.  Brougham. — O !  O !  There's  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 


Mr/,  Bfacowt  «then  *  eulogized   the?  Bridge*0*teet 
assaciaitioo^  the  -  jrty  ous  acclamation*  I  of  the  Ivkh, 
and  vpjQW?edv  forth  &"fenrent  prayer 'fan  every  earttdy^ 
and  eternal  blessirtg *o. George  W*<  ii"  */  * '.-trM*    * 

[Wheifc-  he  cb  nc  la  tied  his  fervid  harangue '  tftfere* 
was  a  very  general  stir  throughout  the  Courts  of 
applause.]  *  v»*i;  n         v    « 

1Mb;  Justice  Hokoyd,  in  the  moat  guarded  and 
temperate  language,  gave  his  opinion  that  it  was* a 
IftfeJun  T'be  <  epithet  s  were  most  abusive  and  dero- 
gatory. \'n  Could  oheHbfc  ignorant  that  *he  wasilvfeuJ 
djMcingia^d  vilifying  the  Queen  ?     By  fa  particulate} 
statute  they  were  to  judge  whether  the  defendant! 
Mmtoguilty.     Aj*  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  holding  himself  out  as  very  loyal,  artoL 
v$rty  desirous  of  *te  preservation  of  the  state,  he; 
gave  his  opinion  of  the  Queen  Vguilt,  left  not  the 
people  to  their  own  reflections,  and  thus  be  dis- 
tti$>ed  the  peace.     But  it  was  for  them  to  judge 
whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not.     They  were  to  lay 
out  of  their  minds  all  other  considerations,  and  to- 
tally *heir  own  opinion,  respecting  the  question  otf 
tb$  Qoeen's  guilt  or  innocence.     The  only  question 
was**  whether  the  publication  tended  to  degrade  the 
Q*»een»  to  traduce  her,  and  was  published  with  in^ 
twt>to  viMfy  her,  and:  to  break  the  peace.     In  his 
opiniorvit  was  a  libel.  ■    '■ 

The  jury  retired  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
found  a  verdict  of  Guilty. 

"j  The  reverend  convict  was  gone  before  the  ver- 
dict was  returned.  ■■••». 
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LIST  OF   THE  JURY   ON  B&AOOW'S  TRIAL. 

J.  Lawrence  Ha  worth  7.  Edward  Swabrick 

2.  James  Simpson  !    8.  William  Whitworth 

3.  James  Whitaker  i    9.  Edward  Moss 

4.  William  Willatt  i  10.  John  Earnshaw 

5.  John  Goodhere  !  11.  John  Roster 

6.  William  Dickinson  12.  James  Barker. 
Robert  Stephenson,  after  having  been   called, 

was  told  that  he  might  leave  the  box.* 

To  the  assaults  of  bad  or  mistaken  men,  made 
before  any  other  public  auditory,  or  in  any  other 
place,  than  a  religious  congregation,  or  a  pulpit,  a 
fair  field  for  reply  is  generally  open ;  but  what 
defence  has  injured  innocence  against  the  rudest 
attacks  made  by  one  circumstanced  as  Mr.  BlacoW* 
was  when  he  took  upon  himself  thus  to  profane  the 
sacred  temple  of  his  God,  and  to  degrade  the  cha- 
racter of  his  profession.  Lax,  indeed,  must  be  the 
discipline  of  that  Church  that  does  not "  cut  off'9, 
from  its  communion  men  who  thus  abuse  the  awful 
functions  of  religion.  Surely  the  Rev.  Mr.  Blacow 
might  have  contented  himself  with  the  "  official" 
insult  he  was  somewhat  justified  in  offering  to  his 
Queen,  by  refusing  her  the  benefit  of  his  prayers  itr 
the  Liturgy.  It  were  certainly  amply  sufficient 
that  the  reading  desk  should. have  the  whole  merit 
of  offering    indignities  to  her    Majesty,    without 


*  When  this  part  of  the  present  volume  went  to  press,  sentence 
had  not  been  passed  on  this  impudent  libeller.  If,  before  the 
close  of  the  work,  judgment  shall  have  been  given,  it  shall  be 
M  recorded ." 
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tendering'  the  gratuitous  aid  of  the*  pulpit.  Was 
Mr.  BlaccrW  fearful  of  some  discrepancy  between 
thete  two  portions  of  the  hallowed  rostrum  P  If  so, 
let  him  and  others  of  his  cloth  first  took  to  the  ma- 
nifest disagreement  there  often  is  between  the  sub- 
lime, and  evangelical  devotion  of  the  desk,  and  the 
cold,  cheerless,  and  insipid  harangues  of  the  more 
elevated  part  of  this  structure.  But  to  reason  with 
such  men  were  useless ;  and  it  is  some  consolation 
td  know,  that  of  late  years  their  numbers  have 
scftoewhat  decreased. 

How  different  is  the  language  and  spirit  dis- 
played in  the  following  extracts  made  from  a 
sermon,  preached  u  for  the  funeral  of  Queen  Caro- 
line," on  Sunday,  August  19th,  1821,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Fox,  a  minister  of  quite  another  character, 
both  spiritual  and  moral,  to  Mr.  Blacow. 

Mr.  Fox's  text  was  from  Job  iii.  17:  "  There 
the  wicked  cease  from  troubling ;  and  there  the 
weary  be  at  rest,"  and  he  thus  commences  his 
discourse : 

"On  many  occcasions  have  these  words  been 
quoted,  but  never  perhaps  more  frequently,  and 
certainly  never  with  greater  propriety  of  applica- 
tion, than  on  the  present  occasion. 

M  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  Caroline  of  England 
rather,  for  English  was  she  by  her  station,  English 
still  more  by  her  noble  character,  and  English  most 
of  ail  by  the  adoption  and  affection  of  a  generous 
people,  has  left  onr  shores  for  that  final  home  where 
the  wicked  must  cease  from  troubling  her,  and 
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where  alone,  in  her  case,  the  weariness  of  un- 
merited suffering  could  sink  to  rest.  A  wounded 
spirit  who  can  bear  ?  And  her  spirit  was  wounded, 
even  to  death,  by  the  poisoned  daggers  of  calumny 
and  insult,  God  grant  that  such  weapons  may  be 
broken  at  her. grave,  and  buried  with  her!  And 
may  the  hearts  of  those  who  used  them  be  moved 
by  her  dying  forgiveness  to  that  relenting  mood 
which  was  not  accorded  to  her  living  innocence !" 

And  again,  how  beautifully  has  the  preacher 
compared  the  characters  and  conditions  of  the 
two  sufferers,  Job  and  Caroline,  in  the  following 
passages:    * 

"  Job,  the  hero  of  this  noble  poem,  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  royal  sufferer,  for  the  scene  is  laid  in 
those  patriarchal  times  when  large  households  were 
independent  communities,  and  their  heads  were 
sovereigns.  Through  successive  ages  has  he  been 
celebrated  for  his  suffering ;  and  the  fame  of  hers 
has  pervaded  the  earth,  dividing  men's  interest 
with  the  convulsions  of  states  and  the  downfall  or 
restoration  of  governments j  and  endure  it  must,  so 
long  as  England  has  a  history:  his  patience  has 
often  been  appealed  to  for  example,  and  her  mag- 
nanimous endurance  is  the  theme  of  admiration: 
he  was  spoiled  of  his  possessions,  and  she  robbed  of 
the  due  honours  of  her  station :  the  ceremonial  un- 
cleanness  of  disease,  or  its  loathsomeness,  drove  him 
from  his  own  house  to  lodge  on  the  bare  ground ; 
and  the  interested  intrigues  of  faction,  and  the  pes- 
tilence of  sycophancy,  exiled  her  from  Vft\s  eviv\w\rj  ^ 
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an  uuhoftoured  wanderer  over  the. earth :  he  oould' 
appeal  to  his  diffusive  charity ;  and  for  this  too, 
when  the  , gar  beard:  Air,  then,  it  blessed  her,  and, 
when  the  eye  saw  her,  it  gave  witness  to  her ;  on 
her  came  the  blessing  of  those  teady  to  perish,  and 
she  made  widowed  hearts  sing  for  joy  :  he  lost  all 
his  children,  and  that  too  while  parted  from  them  : 
and  her  exile  was  imbittered  by  the  loss  of  her  only 
child  :  his  sufferings  are  attributed  to  a  being  sup- 
posed to  act  as  spy,  and  tempter,  and  false  accuser j 
and  in  her  case  were  spies,  and  tempters,  and  false 
accusers  multiplied.  His  trials,  and  hers  too,  were 
repeated,  the  ignominious  failure  of  each  serving 
only  to  increase  the  severity  and  fury  of  the  next. 
That  endearing  connexion  which  began  in  paradise, 
and  was  designed  to  bless  mankind,  which,  ever, 
ought  to  furnish  security  against  the  dangers;  of 
life,  the  consolations  of  sympathy  and  tenderness 
in  its  sorrows,  and  participation  in  its  enjoyments- 
was  in  bis  case,  and  in  hers,  a  source  of  disquiet 
and  bitterness:  he  had  to  contend  against  those 
who  bad  professed,  and  appeared  to  be  friends,  but 
who  vented  calumnies  and  falsehoods;  and  so  had 
she ;  he  felt  the  baseness  of  those  who  flattered  and 
idfttyged  him  in  the  season  of.  prosperity,  but  who 
ii)  Arpfthle  made  him.  their  song  and  by-word,  and 
spared  fiot  to  spit  in  his  face,  to  offer  unmanly  in- . 
suit ;  awi  sq. did  she.  Conscious  integrity  supported 
both,  and  prompted  a  (defiance  of  slander,  and  an 
assertion  of  jusfc  claims  to  more  honourable  treat- 
nj£iit:  be  offered,  sacri fices  for  his  erring  friends; 
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a*df  she  pronounced  forgiveness  on  her  enhemiesi 
Heaven  interposed  for  the  assertion?  of  hta  integrity  y 
amd,  in  the  detection  of  the  falsehoods  vented  d gainst 
her,  there  were  circumstances  which*  (though  i» 
fact  all -events  are  alike  providential)  are  eminently 
called  so  becaose  they  are  unusual,  and  tend  to 
obvious  and  immediate  good :  he  was  recompensed/ 
as  was  the  frequent  method  under  the  earlier  dis- 
pensations of  religion,  by  temporal  prosperity  ;  she 
was  sustained  (as  is  the  more  general  case  now)- 
only  by  the  hopes  that  fix  on  futurity  :>  hence  the 
joyoas  termination  of  his  history  comes  in  contrast 
vpththe  mournful  close  of  hers*;  and  the  deepest 
depression  in  his  progress,  becomes  the  final  earthly 
emotion  of  her  bosom,  namely ,  a  heartsick  tongiftgf 
for  that  place,  "  where  the  wicked  cease  (ram? 
troubling,  and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest.'"  *  ■;;»»*' 
The  character,  &c.  of  the  late  Queen,  are  ad  mi  ^ 
rably  drawn  as  follows :  '      ' 

»»  *  The  voice  of  candour  and  charity,  nay,  as  seems 
tome,  that  of  the  sternest  justice,  warrants  dor  best* 
and  brightest  hopes  at  that  bar  for  Her  who  is  de- 
parted. That  she  was  innocent  of  the  fouloflfence 
ldid  to  her  charge,  (and  never  did  fewer  honest  and 
disinterested  men,  some  such  there  were  undoubt*' 
edly,  dissent  from  a  general  opinion  thaw  on 'that 
subject,)  is  saying  comparatively  little,  as  «*arty»are 
free  from  such  offences  who  have  small  claims  on 
rtspect;  though  it  should  be  Observed,  that  hot* 
onbe  in  an  age  is  any  one«o  completely  abandoned' 
to  inducements  to  error.     She  had'  «&'  ttctvifc  «&• 
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yigplQlift  wipd*  aiuM^e ^id  nokdWbase  tha^miwl: 
#vWAft  pei;hap$if feg«J^rly  eretcised  aa4  cuto**tefl ; 
])Ut  ^t^ercifodaad,  cultivated  U  Mfefcfeiiiftrtftijd 
sl^e  eyelet  aaore  wisely,  Justlyy  trad* greatly,  stbftn 
wJien  relying  <>n  her  own  decisions.  Her  greatest 
error  during  her  last  residence  here,  the  crasir  re- 
jection of  the  Parliamentary  grant,  was  caaaed?% 
yielding  her,  own  conviction  to  the  judgmett  of 
others  If  in  her  manners  there  was  somewhttrof 
a  foreign  tinge  (the  inevitable  result  of  education^) 
whijph  suits  nofc  England*  this  can  scarcely  foe  im- 
puted as  a; faulty  .while  the  condescending  ktndoMs 
which  marked  them,  even  to  the  meanest*^**** 
them  into  goodness.  Her  charitable  dispmitwt 
Was  not  merely  most  unquestionable,  but  mosfracfe- 
mjrable.  It  had  the  strength  of  a  passion,  and  the 
firmness  of  a  principle;  and  blended  beautifully 
with  her  habitual  energy  of  purpose  and  action. 
In  the  very  difficult  situation  in  which  she  was 
placed  in  this  country,  where  her  rank  and  the 
aspersions  on  her  character  made  it  an  imperative 
obligation  to  relinquish  voluntarily  no  right,  and 
where  policy  and  duty  alike  warned  against  being 
factious,  or  unnecessarily  vexatious,  her  course  was 
(in  my  opinion)  guided  by  the  soundest  judgment 
and  the  correctest  feeling.  Her  particular  forgive* 
nets  of  Louisa  Demont  was  truly  Christian,  and  this 
and  other  circumstances  of  her  last  illness  wbiok 
have  been  published,  can  have  been  read  by  few. 
(X  pity  those  few)  without  tears  of  admiration  and 

regret    Of  whftt  her  religious  notions  were,  I  know 

13 
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Having,  npr  whether  her  celebrated  journey  to 
Palestine  wjrt  connected  with  them,  or  merely 
pftwnpted  by  m  bonoarable  curiosity ;  bat  her  cpa- 
fhttt  jippreflftf*  with  a  conviction  of  her  piety,  and 
in,  faer  superiority  to  the  fear  of  death,  steadily  for 
lOOie  day*  90  she  contemplated  his  approach,  in 
Jper  submission  to  the  will  of  God,  and  her  charity 
to  all,  even  the  most  injurious,  we  trace  the  frpit* 
of  piety— such  f raits  as  are  better  than  a  thousand 
professions. 

''It  was  her  first  misfortune,  to  bp  born  of  royal 
fpMtntege,*  and  the  suffering*  which  flowed  from 
1k*t  aooree,  may  well  reconcile  us  to  the  hqq^bUr, 
frit  more  sheltered  station  in  which  Providence  hits 
Jtipdly  placed  us.  That  misfortune,  as  it  were, 
jveluded  all  the  rest,  #r,  at  aay  rate,  was  closely 
connected  with  these ;  for  had  not  such  been  her 
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*  "  In  my  opinion  a  heavy  misfortune,  in  a  moral  view,  on  all 
19  barn.  I  enter  not  on  politics.  Sovereignty  may  be  necessary 
for  tfye  uelj-being  of  society;  monarchy  may  be  the  best  form  of 
government,  the  most  adapted  to  provide  for  the  security,  the  pros- 
perity, the  freedom,  the  morals  of  a  people,  and  if  so,  it  oughMo 
be  established  and  cherished.  But  there  is  a  sacrifice  to  this  good, 
A  sort  of  mora)  martyrdom  of  the  elevated  family  ;  the  early  tense 
^f  jplitary  fuoerjority,  kept  alive  by  a  thousand  flatterers;  the  early 
perversion  of  the  mind  by  those  to  whom  ascendency  over  it  is  the 
£tvat  prize  of  life ;  the  bate  readiness  of  many  to  minister  to  soy 

fajmon  however  bate;  the  difficulty  of  (making  the  voice  of  troth 
eard  in  palaces ;  all  are  dreadful  obstacles  in  the  moral  path  of 
}s)tr  higb-born,  which  it  must  require  extraordinary  «ti$ngtb  of 
mind,  or  extraordinary  grace  from  beaten,  to  enable  them  to  over- 
lesipl  Alfred  (every  way  the  greatest  name  in  our  annals)  wag 
&n**d  in  .the  school  pi  adversity ;  without  such  training,  the  vices 
of  monarchs  may  almost  be  considered  as  their  misfortunes,  attri- 
imtfcble  to 'their  stations,  rather  than  to  themselves;  hence  their 
virtue*  claim  eminent  prajse,  jand  their  faults  unusual  allowance. 
Let  this  allowance  be  made,  where  it  is  needed,  and  as  far  as  it  U 
jlUt    T*e  object  of  our  pment  aiteutoao  ceOtWmVlwk? 
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lineage,  she  might  hot  havfc  become  a  Wife  "Withb'tiil 
being  the  object  of  affection;  'she  would  hoiHkHre 
Been  almost  immediately  cast  off  Without  the  W£&tft 
bf  imputation ;  she  would  hot  have'bgerf'd&etofett 
by  those  who  had  paid  court  to  her,  and  shotiltfftave 
been  her  associates ;  she  Would  not  have  been  Ob- 
jected to  groundless  accusations  by  sheltered  ac- 
cusers, nor  have  found  acquittal  ineffective  as  *to 
many  of  the  results  that  should  have  followed  ;  site 
wpuld  not  have  been  interdicted  the  society  bf 
fterrorily  fchild;  she  would  not  have  been  cijoled 
but  of  the  country,  where  it  was  safest  for"  hdrif6 
remain;  she  would  not  have  been  a  slighted  wan- 
derer, by  every  petty  government  that  thotight  t& 
pay  its  court  to  a  greater  power  by  inkulf ;  sihte 
would  not  have  heard'at  a  distance kof  the  sad  death 
bf  the  child  who  bore  a  motherless  inscription  on 
her  coffin ;  she  would  not  have  had  her  assumption 
of  the  rank  which  had  fallen  to  her  menaced  with 
the  scaffold ;  she  would  not  have  had  her  house 
haunted  by  spies,  and  her  actions  chronicled  by 
calumniators;  she  would  not  have  returned  to  her 
kingdom  to  be  sheltered  by  the  hospitality  of  a  pri- 
vate individual;  she  would  not  have  been  a  mark 
for  unchecked  malice;  she  would  not  have  sus- 
tained the  severest  trial  that  ever  guilt  or  innocence 
stood,  and  to  which  nothing  but  conscious  inno- 
cence or  downright  insanity  could  have  made  her 
expose  herself,  only  to  find  acquittal  succeeded  by 
nearly  all  the  degradation  that  could  have  followed 
conviction ;  she  would  not  have  been  turned  back 
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from  even  the  sight  of  the  ceremony  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  she  should  have  been  a  principal 
figure;  she  would  not  have  expired  without  one 
^l^ive  near  her  dying  bed ;  she  would  not  (though 
of,  (bis  happily  unconscious)  have  been  —  but 
of,  this  last  disgusting  scene  I  dare  not  trust  myself 
tQjspeak." 

,  The  generous  support  which  the  laie^Queen  re- 
<^ived  from  the  people  of  England  is  well  described 
in  tjtie, passage  following: 

",  The  transactions  of  the  last  fifteen  months  are 
jflell  jadapted  to  inspire  and  strengthen  a  feeling. 
^Jbiph,  has  ever  glowed  warm  af;  my  own  heart, 
ap<j  which  I  would  fondly  cherish  in  the  bosoms  of 
Others;  I  mean  the  love  of  our  country — an  ad- 
miripg  and  ardent  love  of  the  people  who  really 
constitute  that  country.  Next  to  the  name  of 
Christian,  do  I  glory  in  that  of  Englishman 
^iqt  on  account  of  institutions,  civil  or  ecclesi^s- 
ti^al;  not  for  deeds  of  warlike  prowess  and  ex- 
^pded  conquest;  not  in  any  particular  course  of 
foreign  or  domestic  policy ;  but  in  the  national 
mipd  and  character,  as  exhibited  in  the  people,  in 
fjhe{fich  fruits  of  intellect  and  generosity  which  the 
soil  seems  to  throw  forth  exuberantly  as  its  spon- 
taneous produce.  These  are  England,  and  thes£ 
are  glorious.  In  such  productions  we  may  trium- 
phantly compete  with  all  the  regions  of  the  earth. 
J^, planer  things  they  have  (and  let  them  have) 
^b^jr  various  superiorities,  but 
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**"'.        Alu!  SoGLSArnrifunaitui  Mir.nqUt)frn.eb3i'        |J(J,n 

Njjwtoh  and  our  philosophers,  BliaB»(fe*e  iM W ' 
poejts.Sl  iltin  and  our' patriots,  are  tlie  reiSfrtflfestiif-1- 
ta(iv'esof  the  people  of  England.  They  srettie'top'J" 
most  billow's  ofa  mighty  ocean,  which  lifts  rofleaYarifT ' 
will  yet  for  ages,  in  spite  of  corrupting  mttu'etiefcsy 
rati  on  in  majesty,  of  sound  tbOogllt,  and  aspiring 
fancy,  and  noble  reeling.  Tilt  pfoplfe  of  England MfH 
rarely  wrong,  and  never  deliberately  cruel  or'uttjHstv 
Never  perhaps  has  {be  earth  borne  stfcH  mdltitiidfefe  ■ 
ae'  havo  been  repeatedly  assembled  irttlrt  hstfcwV 
months;  and  whdhi  did  they  insrrire  with  dreadi*1 
outrage?  tfbne  in'  reality,  not  even  femaletfh* 
dity.  And  though  affected  fear  tried  out  tMn 
*is  a  Hon  in  the  streets,  yet  (night  childhood  «an>l  f 
have  thrown  its  arm  across  that  licMi's  mMef.  A 
Wits  not  by  pomp  and  show  that  they  were  cdngr*- 
giited;  for  they  turned  their  back*  on  the!  nIMt 
gorgeous  of  exhibitlbhs.  It  was  hot  by  ahj"itlH» 
rested  motive,  for  none  could  gain;  and  many  hllgrH 
(Osc,  by  their  devotion  to  an  injured  female,  ft 
was  a  sympathy  With  ohe  they  'deemed  opprgMM 
and  innocent;  it  was  a  hope  Of  serving  and  '  pH*.. 
ttse^ng.her;  it  Was  a  joy  ill  her' gladness,  SiM  a 
participation  in  her  ihsnlts:  it  was  a  tender  *Anfr. 
ration  for  her  memory,  the  most  bonflnrabte,  ahfl 
difinterested,  and  generous.  Thesfe  feelings  arte 
England  for  that  period ;  they  ate  its  essence;  and 
all  else  its  accidents,  and  with  these  I  Would  not 


bat  be  identified  for  the  world*    jtyftQigns  may 
create  nbbfcs*  atid  soldiers  may  -wine  battled,  and 
stti^so^ep  may  en^ct  laws,  and  hierarchies  may 
m^B  jiturgji^s ;  but  the  people  alone  can  pour  forth  ' 
sq.c^  p^kwelling  tide  of  noble  feeling,  to  winch  the  ■ 
rftft^are  but  as  the  stones  and  shrubfe  among  which*' 
Vesuvius  rolls  its  resplendent  flood  of  lava.  Jl'r 

»*.'  Soon,  O  how  soon*  must  these  accumulated 
thousands  become  senseless  as  Her  they  mourn,  and 
bc^poingled  with  the  dust  on  which  future  geAeri- 
tguts  shall  tread!  We  are  bearing  oh  Ward  tb  tbs' 
g£affe>  and  in  the  path  of  duty  to  a  better  cbiiritry 
t^yond  the  grave.  But  when  thfcy  and  we  shaft 
all  have  ceased  to  feel  and  act,  the  importance  of 

■  ■  i 

tf^at  We  have  felt  and  done  will  still  remaift.     tf 

vftU  remain  as  affecting  the  character,  and  perhaps 

tltye  destiny,  of  our  country :    it  will  remain  '  asf 

affirm  ting  ourselves,    and   our  own   final   destiny. 

Afc)?*  I  feel  assured,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  or  m 

thf)  awful  anticipation  of  judgment,  shall  We  «l" 

pfttietoCe  one  pang  of  regret  at  having  thus  ptflcf 

qpr  last  respectful  and  affectionate  tribute  to  ttie 

memory  of '  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  the  in- 

j#^  Queen  of  England  r  "  r     v 

A  i£tt>m  another  funeral  discourse,  preached  ifa 

§ttftdty,  the  12th  of  August,  by  the  Rev.  Jolrti 

Peyton.  Jtoi-   I  feel  pleasure  in   presenting  'tiife 

JftUfer  with  the  following  short  extract.    The  tett 
"  "*  ■         *  ■  "  *t 

iftfthis .sermon  was  from  the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  16: 

i K.Wbat:  shall  we  do  to  the  Queen— according  to 

Law  ?"  and  the  preacher  takes  occasion  to  snow, 
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tbf  t  as  a  Christian's  law  is  the  Bible,  Ai)4  that  onlyy 
^myngst  other,  duties  enjoined  by  that  Law,,  he, 
says,  with  respect  to  the  Queen :  ..».,.„• 

A"  We  are  to  convey  her  in  solemn  respect  to.  J)£(. 
grave,  If  we  look  into  the  history  of  the  patriarchs,, 
the  histories  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Kings,* 
anjd  of  the  New  Testament  also,  one.getner^l  f^ct, 
(vyithout  specifying  instances)  will  instantly  strike 
yopj  that  on  the  death  of  relatives,  friends,  #n<J* 
fellow-creatures,  of  whatever  rank  and.  conditiQn,. 
decent  interment  is  represented  as  a  debt  due .tfit 
the  mortal  remains  of  those  who  are  bone;  of  pur 
bonp,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh.  In  fact,  the  body  is  qf 
divine,  and  not  human  workmanship.  It.  is  the 
fearful  and  wonderful  framework  of  the  Supreme 
Architect.  It  is  the  temple  of  Providence,  by  whose 
influences  incessantly  exerted,  it  is  preserved  from 
dangers,  and  supported  in  existence  so  long  as  life, 
lasts.  In  the  persons  of  the  people  of  God,  it  is  the 
p^ice  of  the  Redeemer's  blood,  the  temple  of  the 
Iloly  Ghost,  sacred  even  in  ruins,  and  demands 
respect  and  honour  when  conveyed  to  the  silent 
tomb. 

j  *  i 

"  Moreover,  excepting  in  some  instances  where 
lif$  has  been  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  the  country, 
tb^  previous  character  of  an  individual  is  not  in  any 
sense  our  rule,  as  to  their  sepulture.  Duty,  in  our 
casc^,  .is  not  to  be  affected  nor  controlled  by  their 
previous  departures  from  it,  but  by  the. sacred  word. 
AU'^cts  and  scenes  of  rudeness,  violence,  and  out- 
rage,  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed,  are  utterly 'in- 
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consistent  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian,!  In 
soTertin  calmness,  and  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  propriety,  he  is  to  commit  to  the  dust  and 
repbse  of  the  grave  that  body,  which  shall  be 
Watched  till  the  resurrection  morn,  and  shall  then 
be  called  by  the  trumpet  of  the  Archangel,  from  its 
long  slumber  in  the  house  appointed  for  all  the 
living.  Such  should  be  the  mode  in  which  ought 
tox  be  deposited  in  the  appointed  sepulchre,  the 
corpse  of  the  defunct  member  of  the  illustrious 
House  of  Brunswick.9' 

Alas!  alas!  if,  indeed,  "  the  law"  of  God,  does, 
as  this  pious  Minister  states,  really  make  such  a 
demand  upon  us,  whether  by  command  or  implica- 
tion, what  a  fearful  error  were  they  guilty  of  who 
conveyed  the  late  Queen  to  the  grave  in  a  way  the 
very  opposite  to  that  of  "  solemn  respect."  "  Acts 
and  scenes  of  rudeness,  violence  and  outrage"  Were 
exhibited  on  that  occasion  with  the  most  profuse 
licentiousness.  To  whose  charge  this  will  be  laid, 
the  great  and  final  Judgment  will  determine  with 
fearful  vengeance ! 

There  were  published,  besides  the  two  sermons 
from  which  I  have  here  made  a  few  extracts, 
some  others,  of  a  similar  nature,  all  expressing  the 
station's  opinion  of  this  excellent  Queen,  and  the 
treatment  she  received  at  the  hands  of  her  relentless 
persecutors.  Throughout  the  whole  eventful  his- 
tory of  this  unfortunate  Queen,  it  was  pleasing  to 
observe  that  however  deep  the  malice,  or  zealous 
the  malignity  of  her  enemies,  the  love  of  her  friends, 


...  f 
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"Wd  tbtiMMttafettt  to  her  came  «nd  ifttertst,  kept 
'••pitoe  *itb  tbatfl.    Of  neatly  thirty  pMc  jooniai*, 

-fpOtilMfbeit  in)  littidOnV  there  were  not  atone  thatf  fifre 
:^i  wr  tti«n4«tl  not  vy»raily  and  conutarrtly  tfefettd 
ufc$f*'aga4tifft!  tfce  bafc«asihg>  attacks-  *f  tfe£  fei? °ttfi- 
biftftfcl*  'fctodtog*  that  affected  to  pttoftfrfce  her 

gftiUyw *«fW»  4&*  **st  B0*raent  of  Ik*  retiMr  to 
i*llitelli^^4he*fc0OT  of  her  death,  t&esr  steady 
bftfoiul^^fcjftttited  their  fidelity.    Soon  after  her 

arrival  appeared  the  following1  lines  on  the  uojrikppy 
iirithfltiM'M  Mrhich  she  was  then  placed : 

:<t3         '»:»!:;-.•■       *  ■■  ... 

u  She  has  come  unarray'd  in  the  pomp  and  the  splendor, 

:),;¥hat  r6yilty  throws  round  the  steps  of  a  Queen ; ' 

tJtrt  tstois  to  bar  fees  without  guard  or  defender,  '"~:* :' 

,yy)  j^lajestio^  sorrow,  jn  danger  serene.  .■■*,-:" 

.  Where  is  the  child  of  her  bosom  who  bless'd  her  P —  . 

k"  Wtafe  is  the  monarch  who  moarn'd  o'er  her  woes, 

t  *Mi»  gaarded  *er  lights  when  injustice  ottyressM  4er, 

Who  solac'd  her  sorrows  and  silenc'd  her  foes  P 

$i  Thai  cbild  of  her  bosqm  the  cold  *pmb  eucJtases— -    . 

Thsi'Iiope  of  her  heart  j^as  fpr  ever  gorp  by ! 
That  monarch  who  lpvyd  her  in  silence  reposes, 

Untouch'd  by  heir  tear,  and  unwak'd  by  her  sigh ! 
But  though  the  best  beam's  of  her  life  have  departed, 

Enough  pf  their  heavenly  light  yet  cem^ins 
To  kindle  the  breasts  of  the  warm  and  true  hqarted. 

And  waken  a  fervor  in  loyalty's  veins. 

"  She  wants  not  the  pageantry  pomp  could  throw  ronnd  her. 

The  brightest  of  diadems  circles  her  brow  ! 
O,  if  in  tbefoM  pride  of  .-power  we'd  fraud  tier 

Had  she  beon  .half  so  dear  to  *it?f  bosom*  bjb  now-? 
No,  the  sjui-beam  that  struggles  through  clouds  in  the  morning, 

But  comes  forth  more^rigfltiiithe  (bhiess  of  day; 
And  she  yet  willl^lieiefth  Hke^hat  swn^betm  adorning 

The  Aiagdom  wirfuti  «s»vt»  wdi^d^er  *p  amay." 

i  -<is  . 
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^..yAI^Ktbhrkpt  generous  anticipation  of<4hc  tonse 

jiHMW  '®9pr* .-■PW*'  abortive  i  She  will  $t  shine 
^Iff^V.  it  i» tpjp*  bi»t  ijt  will. fee  at  the  "  resijfrac- 
^f^upf  t^  josV-  when,  sbe  shall  appear  amvngst 
_$J°W  ^pwpemiBj  whom  it  will  be  asked,  "What 

,^e<,tbtt&,4hat  are  arrayed  if*  white  rob**?  *wd 
,wbe#£?.caa*e  they?"  for  "  oat  of  great  tribulation" 

.  wiLLjsbe  then  indeed  have  cotne.    Dreadful  joadst 

J^  tfc^midqight  fefle<tfions  of  those  :,wsho  iotused 

^Q^tf  Uribulationsl-"  ■  »  ■■ 

Immediately  after  the  demist  of  tbts  excellent 

i  .       .    .    i 

Queen,  appeared  a  little  poem,  entijtled,  ,"  Last 
Moments  of  Caroline,  Queen  of  England,"  from 
which  I  make  die  following  extract.  The  poet 
fancies  one  of  the  leading  personages  in  his  piece 
to  be  dreaming,  when  the  spirit  of  the  departed 
Queen  presents  itself  before  him,  and  thns  addresses 
him: 

"  Nay,  start  not  thus !  thou  bast  no  cause  for  feajr; 
I  bring  thee  tidings  grateful  to  th£ne  ear : 
My  woes  are  o'er,  my  spirit  hence  is.  fled, 
And  C*******  is  numbered  with  the  dead ! 
The  aim  thy  heart  had  long  and  vainly  sought. 
The  pow'r  of  latent  grief  at  length  Las  wrought ;   . 
And,  deem  the  deed  a  glory  or  a  crime, 
^is  thou  hast  dug  my  grave  before  my  time ! 
f  hoi  to  the  tomb,  dishonoured,  wouldst  have  sent      * 
Her  thy  whole  realm  pronounces  innocent ! 
But  heav'n,  whose  wisdom  made  it  mine  to  know 
The  gradual  eapker-worm  of  secret  woe, 
y.  Gave  me  sufficient  length  of  life  to  prove 
A  gen'rous  people's  fond  devoted  love ; 
To  hear  enthusiast  pillions9  eager  tongues 
Own  how  unmerited,  bow  great  my  wrongs ! 

i.'P.  2  z 
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My  fame  and  royal  rights  unstain'd  to  wear, 
To  baffle  courtiers'  arts,  and  perj'ry's  snare ! 
This  boon  the  pow'r  Supreme  vouchsaPd  to  give, 
And  'twas  for  this  aloft  el  sought  to  live. 
Thus,  nobly  conq'ring,  to  expire  is  blest, 
And  sorrowing  life  exchange  for  endless  rest. 

"  Think  not  that  now  I  seek  thee  to  upbraid ;  

The  ravage  thou  hast  in  this  bosom  made,  , .     ff 

From  dawning  youth  to  life's  concluding  scene,    / 

Where  thou  hast  still  my  evil  genius  been  ; 

The  baffled  malice,  which  with  skill  refiVd, 

Prob'd  ev'ry  wound  it  gave  the  torUir'd  mind ; ,    .       r, 

These  will  avenge  themselves  with  tenfold  force: 

The  undying  viper  of  the  heart,  Remorse, 

The  deep-lodg'd  thorns  that  only  prick  and  sting, 

Nor  spare  the  bosom  of  a  misled  — ! 

To  such  avengers  all  reproach. were,  vain, 

And  I  could  pity  to  behold  thy  pain.  . 

Why  should  I  tell  how,  in  life's  op'ning  morn. 

By  ruthless  hand,  from  y oath's  bright  prospects  torn, 

To  spendthrift  av'rice,  and  to  practis'd  vice, 

My  early  hopes  were  made  a  sacrifice  P 

Ev'n  in  those  hours,  when  pleasure's  golden  sun 

Full  on  my  path  with  brightest  lustre  shone, 

And  sanguine  fancy  pictured  the  array 

Of  each  delight  to  Mess  my  nuptial  day, 

For  me,  alas  !  th'  enchantress  sought  to  weave 

Her  fairest  colours  only  to  deceive. 

Affliction  hovered,  with  its  raven  wing, 

Ev'n  round  the  source  of  joy's  inviting  spring ; 

By  harlots'  smiles  of  nuptial  bliss  bereft. 

Without  one  solace  of  my  sorrows  left. 

Nor  child  noi/  consort  was  it  mine  to  see-*- 

They  liv'd  indeed ;  bat  liv'd  in  vain  for  me. 

In  solitude  condemned  my  griefs  to  hide, 

A  childless  mother,  and  a  widow'd  bride ! 

Why  should  I  tell -how  slander  soi  I'd  my  name, 

And  those  who  wrought  my  woes  aspers'd  my  fame, 

And  would,  have  fain  forbade  these  lips  to  drink 

The  cup  of  life,  embitter'd  to  the  brink  ? 
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How,  ev'u  though  foiTd,  their  peUy , vengeance  still 

Could  torture  her  th$y  sought  in  .vain  to.  kill ; 

Could  cheat  a  doatiag.  mother's  fond  caress 

Of  all  a  daughters  filial  tenderness, 

And  keep  my  child  Jteneajth  their,  stern  controul. 

Till  all  the  iron  eutef'd  in  my  soul  ? 

Why  should  I  speak  of  perjur'd  plots  repew'd, 

By  malice,  though  successless,  niuuboVd; 

Which,  by  the  foulest  agents,  could  essay. 

To  tear  my  royal  name  and  rights  away, 

With  oft  rebears'd  and  well  instructed  lies, 

Of  foreign  hirelings  and  perfidious  spies; 

Which  sought  to  shame  unending  to  consign 

The  injured  offspring  of  a  noble  line  I 

Why  should  I  tell  these  acts  P  they  cannot  die,     . 

But,  blazon'd  in  the  page  of  history, 

To  after  times  with  trumpet  tongue  shall  plead    ,  * 

Against  the  deep  damnation  of  the  .deed, .. 

And  bid  posterity  its  curse  bestow 

Ou  all  the  worthless  authors  of  my  woe.  . 

■  s  ■         ..  .  T 

"  Not  to  reproach  I  come,  but  to  implore. 
Hear  one,  whom  now  that  heart  can  dread  no  more ! 
If  in  thy  breast  one  gen'rous  feeling  dwell, 
Aud  bid  thy  soul,  at  times,  'gainst  vice  rebel, 
If  not  yet  lost  to  ev'ry  better  thought, 
Virtue  aud  manhood  are  not  deera'd  as  nought, 
Let  persecution  with  my  being  cease, 
And  to  my  ashes  let  thy  wish  be  Peace !  . 
Let  not  resentment's  dark  and  banefuLpow'r 
Insatiate  lite. beyond  ray  mortal  hour; 
To  my  remains  at  least  vouchsafe. respect,  : 

Nor  thine  own  line  degrade  by  base  neglect.  - 
Thy  Queen,  thy  cousin,  and  a  Brunswick  I, 
'Mid  kings  and  heroes  bid  my  reliques  lie. 
Let  this*  one  fervent  pray 'r  accorded 'be, 
And  then  my  conscious  shade  shall  biess*ev'n  thee. 
That  one  last  act  of  justice  shall  alone* 
For  all  the  woes  that  thou  hast  made  my -own*    • 
And  shall  more  firmly  fix  thy  throne- and  reign 
Than  countless 'pageants,  frivolous  and  vwn.' 
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"  Bat,  ah,  if  hatred,,  petty  at  malign, '         •    ■ 

Still  in  thy  bosom  find  «  ehoatiri  shrine; 

If  rage,  surviving  ipy  eftp&Hng  breitthr;      « 

The  deeply  wrongMitf life  ptihmf  in  death1; 

If  not  my  many  sufferings  can  ensure 

The  last  sad  rites  elf  royal  sepulture ; 

If  foulest  deeds  of  various  kind  must  blend, 

"  Hate  dog  my  life,  and  insult  mock  my  end;" 

If,  sever'd  from  the  honours  of  my  race, 

And,  ev'n  in  death,  denied  my  proper  place, 

Unmanly  vengeance  can  exulting  bloom. 

And  thrive  triumphant,  planted  on  my  tomb ; 

Pause,  and  reflect:  thy  years  are  more  than  mine; 
'  ■•■■■  Thou  too,  eve  lon<*,  must  life's  vain  pomp  resign. 

Though  6— -— y*s  laurent  may  a  place  awaijd, 

In  realms  of  bliss,  as  suits  the  courtly  bard,* 

No  title  there  exemption  claims  from  sin. 

Nor  royal  passport  lets  the  bearer  in. 

Thmk,  when  at  that  hist  great  account  we  meet, 

Will  glutted  hate  and  vengeance  then  be  sweet  ? 

Farewell !  By  deeds  of  peace  thy  soul  be  shriv'n, 
'  Nor  tempt  the  vengeance  of  oflfemted  Heav'n  I" 
■  ■'.        .  ■  •  • 

To  these  lines,  I  would  add  the  following,  which 
,]£$re  afterwards  jset  to  music : 

"  To  save  me  from  death  is  in  vain, 

I  yield  to  high  Heaven's  decree', 
Though  I  suffer  in  anguish'  and  pain, 

Oh  !  weep  not,  Oh  !  weep  not  for  me. 
Ere  long  will  my  sorrows  be  d'er, 

I  forgive  all  my  obdurate  foes, 
Their  fell  persecution  no  more, 

Can  rob  me  of  peace  and  repose. 
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Bereft  thus  of  all  life  held  dear, 
The  World  for  a  victim  like  me, 

Has  no  charm  for  my  longer  stay  here, 
'Tis  a  blank,  and  1  wish  to  be  free ! 


See  Souther's  Vision  of  Judgment. 
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Farewell,  then !'.  my  lingering  soak ;  i  „    ^,,f 

Is  tired  of  her  earthly,  abode,    ,  ,.  » .,,  > 

I  submit  to  Almighty  control*  -,  ,--,..,-  ■>{ 

Vm  resigned  U  the  wi)l  of  my  Sod  1.  »-;*,£  stfr 

"  She  died  !— yet  tflfe  arrows  or  Hatfc, ;•'  ■  '.*?-■  *  *•  ■">■"  **! 

And  calumny's  prisonous  hreaA/;))<s  "-  ■-  «'  ^ "*' 
Would  stifle  the  tews  for  he*  fete,      *        r  '    ■*  *  * 

And  stab  her  feme  even  in  death!  '— '  * 

Wrong'd  Princess !  in  agesf  to  conie; 

Your  atnleririgs  reraetabered  shall  bey     ■  v »  >*/■• 
When  obli  v  ion  shall  cover  their  tomb*  - .  :  ■  • « : '  ■* ■  ■  '  * 

There  are  hearts  that  will  sorrow  for  thttf*       -^ 

■»      ■  ■-    ' 
^  '•"• 

Thus  were  the  feelings  of  the  late  Quefifi'j}  jfrends 
excited,  and  thus  were  they  want  to  $fae^v£nt  to 
their  loyal  and  affectionate  erAotion)ij';y^  kt^ange 
to  relate!  her  enemies  co^^jly, ^4 ^91^  as- 
serted that  her  friends  rwereH<toiUyu.to  .be^  fbund 
amongst  the  lb  west  and  most  Atytfitlktye £ki&^6f  the 
people  !     Every  event  of  her  life,  tfcak^a^  way 

called  forth  an  expression  of  the  public  sentiment, 

.  rr.~ 
as  well  as  the  last  sad  testimony  of  regard, -aft  her 

funeral,  gave  the  lie  to  this  contetfrptiblenlaittffen 
On  this  last  occasion,  of  which  I  have,  given  such 
ample  details,  there  appeared  nearly  two  hundred 
well  dressed  gentlemen  on  horseback^  amongst 
whom  were  to  be  found,  some  members  #£  Parlia- 
ment, and  men  of  title  and  distinction  if)  tbe  country, 
cheerfully  bearing  the  gtefctest  ffctig'ue',  Hfret,  and 
inconvenience,  for  no  other  purpose,  and  with  no 
other  view,  than  to  manifest  thle  dfcfttff  A\fl$incerity 
of  their  regard.     One  ot  tlie^er  yvpr^aggptlemen,* 
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*  Mr.  Charles  Corbould,  well  known  as  an  engraver  of 
no  mean  character ;  and  better  still,  as  the  friend  of"fhe  oppressed, 
and  the  determined  foe  of  the  oppressor. 
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whose  name  I  haVfc  twUMrewcre'nt1  bcfe&ion to men- 
tion  with  esteem  and  respect  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  assured  me,  that  he  was,  on  the  day  of  the 
Queen's  funeral,  no  fewer  than  seventeen  successive 
hours  on  horseback,  I  saw  him  at  Stratford, 
heading  this  honourable  cavalcade,  covered  with 
mud,  and  drenched  with  rain.  And  what  could 
prompt  men  thus  to  sacrifice  themselves-— their 
time — their  money — their  domestic  comforts ,  and 
ease,  but  the  purest  affection  and  most  disinterested 
concern  for  the  memory  of  their  beloved  Queen  ? 
Never  had  patriotism  a  prouder  triumph — never  was 
loyalty  adorned  wfth^more  honourable  laurels, — 
never  did  Britons  appear  to  greater  advantage  than 
Ort  this  m^m6rable  ocfcaskm ;  arid  never,  on'ftbe- 
dtfier*  tatid,  did  the  bottomless  pit  vomit  forth  ifei 
filth  with  greater  Vehemence  or  more  unrestrained 
fcryii* >>Bot  the  object  of  all  this  affection  and  ail 
this  hatred  is  noW  far  retnoved  fr6m  the  Caressfes<rf 
thfc*>o«ife  *htf  the  malignant  attacks  t>f  the  other. 
P^ace  tfc  thy  beloved  spirit,  most  injured  of  women! 
Thoiv^halt  never  know  sorrow  of  sighing  more!1  *-*- 

"Thou  hast  found  the  sole  refuge  to  rais'ry  remaining, 
''Til  closing Wy  anguish M  ana  troubled  career ; 
< )  5  /Uhjrti  ftatt^triffed  ft  ifcefirt  *rf  existent,  retfti hing        <    - 

** \>  ftfllta.  wqpnd^i tr«ft  i*M|hig  grateful  oMnar;  m  .-.-,■,  "»o 
And  where  thou  hast  but  found,  in  adversity's  mart, 
The  means  of  expiring,  all 

:ji- ..-; \yi*   in    ,..>.\.  «  Broken  in  heart / 

;  "  Go,  sqar  to  the  regions  of  bliss*  iu.assurance 
That  there  thy  lorn  spirit  acceptance  will  find, 
By  th^sorWrw*»  magnahhmius  patrttit  tndntomce,   :  *: 

From  each  earthly  failing  and  error  refin'd : 
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..  Yev  go  where  nor  malice,,  nor.  perj'ry,.*0*  a^t,  , 
,  Any  more  can  assail  the  poor 

Btoken  m  heart. 

f  .".Go.lher^, .  where  the  wicked  can,  trouble  no  longer, ,   .  If    « 
Where  the  weary  at  length  find  a  harbour  of  rest, 
Where  the  voice  of  oppression  no  more  is  the  stronger,  '    ' 
Ndr  tyranny  tortures  the  innoeebt  breast — 

,  .  ;  Tho«e  regions  what  earth  hat  denied  shall. imparl,  .  =  •  r. 

And  afford  thee  a  balm  for  the 

Broken  in  Heart" 
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?mWhilst  all  England  was  thus  bewailing:  tbe 
loss -of  their  beloved  Queen,  the  reader,  who  i»  not 
ftg. yet  acquainted  with  the  details. of  this  eventful 
history,  will  naturally  inquire,  into  tbe  conduct  rf 
the  King  during  these  proceedings.  ..  *..  .• 

It  lias  already  been  stated,  that  bis  Majesty  waj, 
at  the  timet  here  spoken  of,  enjoying  the  luxuries 
and  pleasures  of  his  court  in  Ireland,  where  be  was 
received  with  tbe  most  extravagant  and  unmixed 
adulation-— adulation,  even  to  sickening.  A  crape 
rosette  on  bis  Majesty's  arm  was  the  only  .symbol 
of  royal  grief  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Although 
the  Court,  at  hotne,  went  into  the  usual  mourning, 
"  it  was  not  expected"  that  the  Court  in  Ireland 
should  pay  that   tribute  of  respect  to   departed 

m 

royalty.    On  tbe  contrary,  all  was  revelling  and 
rejoicing  sit  the  King's  "  most  gracious  visit.9' 
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"  This  visit  of  the  King  to  Ireland/'  said  a  con- 
temporary writer,  "  was  an  event  which*  from 
whatever  cause  it  originated,  would  not,  in  that 
country,  be  soon  forgotten.  George.  IV.  was. the 
first  British  monarch  who  ever  set  foot  op  the 
island  but  in  arms — the  first,  with  the  exception  of 
James  II.,  who  did  not  land  to  make  war  upon  the 
Irish  nation,  and  whose  march  was  not  commemo- 
rated (here  James  is  no  exception)  by  famine  and 
devastation.  The  entrance,  accordingly,  of  King 
George  into  bis  Irish  capital,  exhibited,  on  one  s 
side,  all  the  gloss  of  a  first  gift,  and  on  the  other, 
all  the  grace  of  infant  gratitude.  It  well  charac- 
terized the  habitual  policy  of  the  English  govern- 
ment towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  that  they  .were 
in  extacies  with  the  reigning  Sovereign,  because 
he  did  not  go  to  burn  and  destroy  them.  Let  us," 
continues  this  sensible  writer,  "  now  dismiss  that 
part  of  the  subject  with  a  supposition  to  which  our 
<  Christian  charity  prompts  us,  that  Ireland  was  so 
Mnk  in  gloom — so  fraught  with  misery — so  broken 
in  heart — as  to  feel  that  the  single  gleam  of  sun- 
shine within  her  reach,  was  a  sacrifice  far  too 
ftrecious  to  be  afforded  to  the  griefs  of  England,  or 
to  the  claims  of  general  humanity.  The  Irish  take 
pride  in  the  reception  which  they  have  given < to 
i their  Sovereign;  and  loyalty,  it  is  certain,  may  in 
*6ome  instances  be  at  once  founded  in  reason,  and 
carried  to  enthusiasm,  with  great  honour  to  the 
'teeapts  -which  indulge  it.  This,  we  trust,  will 
hereafter  be  fixed  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people 

15 
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■     ■    .        ..-  .-.-J 
of  Ireland,  as  one  of  the  ^occasions  on  which  the 

display  of  national  attachment  to  a  ^Monarch  was 
ho  less  just  than  generous ;  and  that  his  Majesty 
Will,  at  length,  effect  for  that  much-injured  and  ill- 
governed  people,  all  that  we  do  most  sincerely 
believe  his  own  heart  now  impels  him  to  desire  fpr 
their  benefit,  and  thus  prove  to  them  that  they  have 
1  loved  him  wisely — not  too  well/ 

' "  Wfe  pray  that  the  animosities  which  his  pre- 
sence appears  to  have  composed  may  not,  after  his 
departure,  turn  again  to  bitterness — that  me  wounds 
of  mingled  bigotry  and  faction,  being  once  closed, 
qauy  never  be  re-opened— that  the  beams  of  Majesty 
fi)ay  not  only  illutninate,  but  warm;  hot  radiate 
tnefely  in  smiles  and  confidence  and  condescension, 
fdr  these,  though  the  Irish  know  it  not,  are  thje 
&vpry  day  commodities  of  a  Court,  but  become  the 
btrbinggrs  to  the  island  of  real  joy,  and  intrinsic 
aod  durable  blessings." 

Alas!  ala*!  his  Majesty  had  scarcely  left  Ire* 
iaad  ere  symptoms  of  returning  animosity  and  party 
iH-will  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  that  HJ- 
fitted  country.  Whilst,  however,  'the  King'  was 
greeted  by  the  welcome  of  his  "  Irish  friends,*  as 
he  fcften  condescendingly  denominated  them,  his 
"  English  subjects"  were  crying  out  most  bitterly 
against  the  Government  for  the  encouragement  they 
afforded  to  those  who,  on  the  14th  of  August,  had,  as 
they  thought,  wantonly  slaughtered  two  of  their  in- 
AO&ntfellow  citizens,  Francis  and  Honey,  whose  un- 
timely deaths  have  already  been  briefly. u\ewWc*\fe& % 
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,.,,  After  an  Inquest  which,  in  Francis's  qase,  lateted 
Sve.daysj  the  Coroner  (Mr.   Higg*)  proceeded 
tp  ,  address,  the  jury. ,   After  admonishing  them  to 
dismiss  from:  their  minds  every  thing,  they  might 
h$ve  beard  out  of  doors  upon  the  present  subject, 
he  said  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  would'  lie 
within  a  very  small  compass.     The  law  of  Eng- 
land   viewed    with    becoming   jealousy    all   inter- 
ference of  a  military  force,   even  in  aid  of  the 
9JvU  power;  but  with  that  jealousy  the  jury  had 
n^bing  whatever  to  do.     Soldiers  were  entitled 
tqjthe  rights, and. privileges  of  citizens,  and  to  no 
otiier;    and  by. those  rights  and  privileges  must 
their  conduct  .be <■  judged.     From  the  appearance 
which   the.  evidence  had  assumed,  it   was  •  ctear 
tfrat  the  jury,  could  not  agitate  the  question  Of  the 
rjptt  as  it  did  not  properly  come  under  their  consi- 
deration.    The  case  would  therefore  remain*  to  be 
tried  by  the  jury  upon  the  principle  by  which  they 
vwold  be  regulated  in  trying  a  common  assault. 
If  they  thought  the  .killing  of  the  second  man- was 
iq, self-defence,  they  would  return  a  verdict  accord- 
ingly.   If  not,  the  killing  would  be  murder.'  Willi 
these  observations  he  left  them  to  discbarge  their 
4y,t}: ;  just  rem  inding, them  that  no  person  had  been 
identifi^4  hy  name.     If  they  wished  for  any  further 
infpr^ftt^n  upoatbe  law  of  the  case,  be  would  be 
hftPPy  tq. give  it  them.  »r  »   ... 

The  jury  then  retired  into  an  adjoining  rpoifc ; 
aii.oipcer  being ,  previously  sworn  to  acoonapany 
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The  jury  returned,  after  an  absence  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  their  names  being  called  over,  the 
Coroner  demanded  their  verdict  of  the  foreman, 
who  answered — "  Our  verdict  is  Wilful  Murder 
against  a  Life  Guardsman,  to  us,  as  jurors,  un- 
known." The  verdict  was  received  with  due  de- 
corum in  Court,  but  a  partial  shout  was  heard  from 
the  people  outside. 

The  verdict  having  been  recorded, 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  said,  he  had  now  to 
perform  the  pleasing  part  of  his  duty.  Every  one 
who  had  been  present  at  the  Inquest  must  have  ob- 
served, that  the  conduct  of  the  worthy  Coroner, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  down 
to  that  moment,  had  been  marked  by  ability,  im- 
partiality, and  the  most  exemplary  patience.  For 
that  conduct  he  moved  that  the  jury  should  request 
his  acceptance  of  their  thanks. 

The  Coroner  assured  the  jury  he  had  no  feelings 
but  those  that  resulted  from  a  consciousness  of 
having  performed  his  duty ;  but  he  felt  highly  gra- 
tified that  his  exertions  had  met  the  approbation  of 
the  jary. 

The  decision  of  the  inquest  in  this  case  was  re- 
ceived as  might  have  been  expected  by  the  writers 
attached  to  the  ministerial  press.  They  were  evi- 
dehtly  stung  by  the  disappointment  of  their  un- 
worthy efforts  to  browbeat  the  jurymen  into  a  false 
and  illegal  verdict;  and  after  raving  for  ten  days 
against  the  "  rabble,"  as  they  called  them,  for  an 
attack  upon  the  soldiery,  which  was  disproved  by 
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fourteen  men  upon  their  oaths,  those  advocated  for 
••  lawful  authority"  turned  their  Vengeance  agWltsf 
a  respectable  public  officer,  discharging  the  ttefefed 
duty  of  a  judge,  because  he  would  not  make  the* 
law  of  England  an  instrument  of  impunity  to  th& 
murderers  of  the  King's  subjects.     The  Coroner 
was   with   consistent  decency   arraigned    for   not 
charging  the  jury  in  such  a  manner  as  would  hat* 
insured  the  escape  of  the  soldier,  whoever  he  was, 
by  whom  Francis  was  put  to  death.     Now  if  it 
were  necessary  to  defend  a  person  in  authority, 
against  those  who  on  mofct  occasions  are  ready  to 
consider  the  possession  of  any  office,  however  mean 
or  insignificant,  as  proof  unanswerable  that  the 
holder  of  it  can  do  no  wrong — if  such  a  defehce* 
Were  necessary,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Cdroner 
in  tbrs  instance  well  fulfilled  his  trust.     He  did 
right  to  exclude  all  consideration  of  those  question* 
which  were  connected  with  the  law  of  riot,  with 
the  reading  of  the  riot  act,  with  the  presence,  the 
orders,  or  the  sanction  of  a  magistrate;  because 
not  a  particle  of  evidence  was  offered  which  couW 
bring  the  case  within  any  one  of  such  principles  Or  , 
views.     No   magistrate   appeared    to   have  fc#efci 
present;  no  riot  act  to  have  been  read;  none  of 
those  means  to  have  been  resorted  to  which  the  taUr 
of  England  prescribes  as  indispensable  to  the  lawful 
dispersion  of  rioters,  and  to  the  lawful  suppression  of 
a  riot.     The  Life  Guards,  for  aught  that  appeared 
on  the  face  of  the  transaction,  had  no  more  authority 
toopen  the  Cumberland-gates  of  Hyde-park,  than  the 
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people  had  to  close  them,    They  had  no  more  right, 
for  aught  that  appeared,  to  turn  the  horses9  heads 
down  Edgeware-road,  than  the  people  had  towards 
Stv  Giles's.     The  Life  Guards  had  no  legal  autho- 
rity whatever  for  acting  as  conservators  of  the  peace, 
because  no  magistrate,  nor  so  much  as  a  constable, 
came  to  apprize  them  that  the  peace  was  broken,  or 
required  their  assistance  to  maintain  it.     All  the 
talk  about  quelling  riots,  therefore,  was  justly  and 
fairly  put  out  of  the  question  by  the  Coroner  j  and 
the  ease  was  very  accurately  stated  to  be  one  which 
rested  on  the  common  principle  of  law  applicable  to 
acts  of  individual  violence  and  bloodshed.     Excep- 
tions, however,  were  taken  against  the  Coroner,  be- 
cause he  omitted,  to  lay  before  the  jury  the  several 
shades  and  distinctions  of  crime  between  justifiable 
homicide  and  wilful  murder:  but  which  of  these, 
but  the  first  and  the  last,  had  any  reference  to  the 
case  of  Francis  ?  Was  there  any  proof  that  he  had 
exchanged  blows  with,  or4  thrown  missiles  at,  any 
individual  soldier ;  or  did  any  doubt  arise  from  any 
part  of  the  evidence,  whether  Francis  or  the  man 
who  killed  him  was  the  assailant  ?     No  !  Three 
'facts  are  clear  and  undisputed.     1st,  that  Francis 
was-  a  tranquil  spectator  of  the  scene  ;  2d,  that  be 
was  shot  without  having  given  the  slightest  provo- 
cation j  and  3d,  that  the  shot  was  not  an  accidental 
one  fired  from  a  distance,  and  received  by  himr 
though,  probably,  intended  for  another  ;  but  that  a 
,  soldier  had  come  "up  quite  close  to  him,  and  aimed 
deliberately  at  him.     Here  are  materials^  if  ever 
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sttc^  existed,  for  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder^  and 
for.  no  other  verdict.  In  common  /cases,  if  a  corpse 
bfc  found  with  marks  of  mortal  violence  upon  it,  <a 
jury  from  those  appearances  only  has  no  hesitation 
of  bringing  in  a  verdict  of  wilful  murder  against 
some  person  or  persons  unknown  ;  but  here  the 
violence  was  apparent,  the.  deliberation  of  it  was 
proved,  the  author  of  it  was  unknown,  and  the 
verdict  of  the  jury,  with  the.  charge  of  the  Coroner, 
stands  therefore  free  from  impeachment  in  law. 

As  a  part  of  this  question,  the  treatment  of 
Sir  Robert  Baker  by  the .  ministerial  press,  must 
not  be  forgotten.  "Ought  it,"  it  was  asked  at 
the  time,  "  to  be  endured,  in  this  free  country, 
that  the  most  respectable  magistrates,  together 
with  the  most  ancient  and  revered  tribunals,  are 
treated  as  the  mere  tools  of  power  ?  See  what 
must  be  the  final  consequence,  if  magistrates  are 
contemptuously  spoken  of  by  the  supposed. agents 
of  men  in  office,  unless  they  make  their  feelings 
as  men,  their  principles  as  public  functionaries, 
and  their  knowledge  as  lawyers,  subservient  to  the 
temporary  purposes  of  the  day.  No  man  of  honour 
or  character,  of  feeling  or  education,  will  be  found 
to  accept  the  office  of  a  magistrate.  The  low  and 
mercenary  will  seek  it  as  a  .step  to  fortune,  and 
degrade  it  into  the  means  of  injustice."  So  far 
from  Sir  Robert  Baker  meriting  on  this  occasion 
the  abuse  which  was  poured  upon  him  by  the  hire- 
lings of  the  press,  his  timely  concession  to  the  dif- 
ficulties which  surrounded  him  ought  to  have  gained;. 
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for  him  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  ministers.  Had 
this  magistrate  made  the  frantic  attempt  required 
of  him,  and  failed  again,  aye,  or  succeeded,  in 
forcing  a  passage  by  any  other  route  than  through 
the  capital,  what  form  would  the  case  have  assumed 
ere  this?  A  thousand  lives  might  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  the  obnoxious — the  senseless  caprice  of 
withdrawing  the  remains  of  the  Queen  of  "England 
from  the  last  respectful  homage  of  the  people. 
Would  the  ministers  who  came  to  lay  such  a  case 
before  Parliament  remain  unimpeached  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  even  in  these  days  of  declining  virtue 
and  public  spirit  ?  Yet  it  is  this  which  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  meditated  plan  of  operations 
on  the  14th  inst.,  and  Sir  Robert  Baker  was  loudly 
condemned  for  not  having  carried  it  into  execution. 
The  verdicts  might  be  regarded  as  no  test  what- 
ever of  the  conduct  of  Ministers.  A  charge  of 
murder. against  the  soldiery  does  not  aggravate  the 
guilt  of  their  superiors,  nor  would  an  opposite  ver- 
dict serve  (morally  speaking)  to  acquit  them. 

A  very  short  time  after  this,  Sir  Robert  Baker 
was,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  country,  dismissed 
from  his  office  as  chief  magistrate  at  Bow-street. 

The  inquest  on  Honey  lasted  upwards  of  thir- 
teen days.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  what 
the  Coroner  advanced  in  summing  up  the  facts  to 
the  jury : 

The  Coroner  then  (at  four  o'clock)  proceeded  to 
sum  up  the  evidence.  He  first  observed — "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  now  to  request  your  silent  attention 
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ttfiile  J  read  Ihe  ^v  id  fence  to  you.  '  It  is  rib  novc&ty 
til  you,  for  you  feave  heard  it  all  before,  but  it  'is  my 
4my  to  mid  it  to  you.  Before!  i  btegiir;  I&lll 
Wily  observe,  that  in  the  depositions  *of  so  many, 
tMre  is  to  be  found  a  good  deal  of  apparent  coti- 
trtdiction ;  but  when  it  is-  recollected  '  that  IB* 
parties  spoke  only  of  what  they  saw,  and' that 
many  of  them  came  up  at  different  periods,  the 
contradictions  may  be  reconciled."  He  then  coiri- 
y^enoed  the  recapitulation,  which  he  continued  io 
read  till  seven  o'clock.  At  that  hour  the  jury  re- 
tired for  about  half  an  hour  to  take  some  refresh- 
irient.  On  their  return  the  reading  of  the  evidence 
WW  resumed.    '  •    ;  ■  .  >   .■■■?  ;■■- i*ft 

"The  whole  of  the  evidence  was  gone  through'  by 
half  past  nine  o'clock,  which  waft  much  earlier  than 
it  was  generally  expected,  considering  that  the  de- 
positions of  not  fewer  than  ninety-four  witnessed 
Were  to  be-  read  over.    Towards  the  close  of  the 
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reading,  the  Coroner  appeared  not  a  little  fatigued 
from  the  exertion.  As  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
♦fee  evidence,  he  thus  addressed  the  jury  : 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  we  have  got  through  the  evi- 
dence? and  is  is  necessary  to  consider  what  Was  the 
Ofider  and  course  of  the  transactions  which  forih  the 
SMfrject  of  our  inquiry.  I  perceive  that  you  haVi 
#11  taJkeo  full  notes  of  the  circumstances  as  they 
were  given  in  evidence,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
inpmarks  which  1  shall  oflfer,  I  state  any  thing 
wrong,  you  will  have  it  in  your  power  to  correct 

#ie.    From  the  cause  I  have  just  stated,  it  will  not 

it 
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he  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  detail  upon  tbe 
whole  of  tbe  ease.  I  shall. take  it  up  at  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Robert  Baker,  who  was  present  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  procession.  From  his  evi- 
dence it  appears  that  he  came  up  to  Kensington, 
and  there  he  found  that  the  funeral  was  obstructed 
in  its  passage.  How,  or  by  whom,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  us  now  to  inquire.  We  do  not  know  the 
parties  by  whom  it  was  made ;  but  whoever  they 
were,  they  most  undoubtedly  acted  wrong.  It 
was  acting  wrong  to  obstruct  the  Ring's  highway, 
which,  according  to  the  evidence  before  us,  we  find 
to  have  been. the  case  for  two  hours.  This  was  tbe 
first  of  the  transaction  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed ;  and  upon  it  I  must  again  observe, 
that  the  conduct  of  those  who  caused  the  obstruc- 
tion was  wrong.  Sir  Robert  Baker  joined  the  pro- 
cession here.  He  was  sent  in  consequence  of  the 
obstruction,  and  of  course  he  came  with  the  view 
of  giving  the  aid  of  the  civil  power  towards  the 
removal  of  the  obstacles  which  were  opposed  to  the 
procession.  When  he  came,  he  found  the  passage 
shut  op,  and  he  endeavoured,  as  we  know,  without 
effect,  to  carry  the  procession  forward  in  tbe  ap- 
pointed route.  In  this  he  was  opposed  by  the 
people,  who  wished  that  the  funeral  should  take 
another  direction.  The  Horse  Guards  joined  them, 
and  endeavoured  to  force  the  way,  but  that  was  also 
found  ineffectual.  They  were  pelted  immediately 
by  the  populace,  in  such  a  manner,  that  Sir  Robert 
Baker  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  attempt  longer, 
Ii.  J>.  8  u 


a*'it:  waa  pfbWHIe  thata  farther oppositaoteof.fotei? 
'iMrtild '  Be  productive  of  very  serious-  consequence* 
flfc  therefore  ordered  tb4  funeral  to  mctvOiW  4bf 
^et^  i^y.     Notwithrtartdirtf  the  attfidiswfl*fcd* 
<up&i'  *  ihfe  idld iert  fa  this7  place,  we  find  <  that  f*f> 
iferi^is  ite&dent  occurred.    Qtie  mao  *ae  tarty  fcnt 
that  hot  severely,  and  some  others  got  th&nselvp* 
eovered  witIV  nh*nd  and  dirt  in  the  crowd,  as  oiigfej; 
have  beefnvexpeirted  in  such  a  place,  and:  iri*slM*jb 
tfeafliefc     Th*  ptbce&ioo  tben  moved  on  towt#fo 
Hycle^Vk^ortlfe^,  *^1  oa  the  wayffre  Adfthftf; 
«ir  Kdbert  Bake*  ira*  spoken  te  by  wove  j^r^flfip 
^1k^  |>o^ak  out  to  hhri  that  it  wfruldb*^ang£w^ 
•ftot  tb  dhiw  th^  pMfcfe^iott  to  Iftove**  if  tf)#Atf$ 
'which  tiie  people  ae&ped  m  rottefc  to  deaireu  >r jUI 
tf  hcrkhow  Sir  Robert  Baker,  know  ihM  h*«* 
£eti*lem&h  <ef  a  toild  temper.     He  is  a  man  o£>* 
large  family-of  ehiWren,  ami  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
4*iy  injury  done  wMch  might  in  any  way  be  avoided. 
Wfceti  hgcfe/rne  to  Hyde-pttk+corner*  he  mx*  flhet 
\hi  passages  leading-  dff  to  the  original'  route  w$#e 
Moeked  up,  lend  that  it  weidd  be  difficult  to  cleajr 
%M^hi^/-  It  shorild  be  ?e$<)Uedte4  <here*  that  Sir  Ho* 
fkk  Bhfcfer  ttlid  riot  attends  the  director  of  *h? 
procession,    fie  had  nothing  to  do  ytithi  the  /orir 
gfaal  mute,    He  tf^ealytfcer^i^ 
for  if  h*  had  Jiad  <2ve  conduct  of ithe  ftmeralfr^^ 
.  tWeoaiafiehceriien^  it  atfust  te  primmed  $iri|Jre 
**6*\i  Mb^JoMtt  at  a  pjace  thr«  aaites.ftirrt^r 
back  fta*  that'  at   which  iw  tint  met  )U    fipt 
though  he  had  net  khfc cftaduet  of  the  iroote  origv, 
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tt*tty,yety  seeing  the, obstructions  whw\i  w$re  made 

la  its  going  by  the  Park,  or  in  sny  other  way  ih^o 

toward*  the  city f  and  being  spoken  to  by  spme  p$s- 

stasias  to  the  risks  which  would  attend  its  .passage 

fry  inj-otb*  route,  be  did  cooseut  that  it  should  gp 

toy* Carillon  House,  and  down  by  th$t  way  %o ..thp 

el»y*<   But  the  gentleman  who  hpd  the  superior 

tegdence  of  great  part  of  the  funtrfd  arrangement!, 

Mr.  Chittenden,  would  pot  have  itgQ  by  \\wt  way j 

tintf  4>y  his  directions  it  was  turned  iqto  th$  Park. 

Sik Robert  Baker  being  at  that  time  advanced  iitfp 

#i<jt*ad7illyy  <tbe  Guards  followed  it  Ufe  b$ tigjrij^,  as 

yoo  have  beard,  that  they  weiie  Ijhen  folio  iwp$<^ 

Ifcbetf  Baker.     When  it  was  found  that  ifc  fctf 

gfaie  into  the  Park*  the  people,  who  expected  £k$t 

ft -Would  go  a  different  way,  wergvetry  ra#ch,disa(*-» 

fK^ited  5  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.     A  great  w#ay 

*f  tbefti  followed  it  through  the  Park,  aud  ma^y 

£o*  round  to  the  other  gate  (CuuftberlajaiJUgate)  by 

Afferent  ways.    There  they  endeavoured  to  shut 

tfefev  gates  to  prevent  the  procession  from  cojping 

tfertmgh,  and  the  soldiers  who  were  statioped  there 

^eCToared  to  kee)»  them  opent  .  Now,  it  appear 

td>nie,  that  Abe  soldiers  were  acting  quits  rigljt  j# 

tfrieiivoufting  to  open  the  gate.    The  P#rk  is  the 

yroyMftyisf  die  King  as  much  a*  my  house  is  mine; 

<UUdi0  man's  house  beiag  his  castle,  no  perapp  bas* 

fight  to  enter  it  without  bis  consent.     The  Park  is 

tfbf*  On  Sundays  and  every  fright*  and  no  person 

bfctf  a  right  to  open  the  gates  without  the  sanction 

eft.  those  whsae  duty  it  is  to  attottl  theut*    IS  ^ny 
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toft,}  j»ad  if  ,he  j5e$\8t„  ,#»&  force  naaff,  tjfrprogfltc 
tj^fjed  sq,  ajs  to  oyercqme  that  resurt^nt^  j^tesij* 
^fJaw^oJf  Jth$  l$ndf  as  it-appears  to  &**,,>($)& 
c$?e,  J.  take  it,  is  the  same  with  respeel;  tq  thp 
Pa  lfc,  a<>d  thereto  re  1  conceive  that  the  soldiers 
%egp  fijjjy  juftifi?^.  using  force  to  keep  possession^ 
$\\(\  iQiWYfi  the  gates  continued  open.  It  should 
b^reqipmbere^,  ako,  that  they  were  chosen.. p*fl7 
jji^f  uoqsljf.  »TJJiej  were  taken  as  part  of  the  guard* 
a^d.nQt  ,selecjjedi  for*  the  occasion.  /Thsy^wepG 
Hfctiog  in  discharge  pf  an  imperative  dnty.  They 
fl^ld  not*  therefore, ,.  be,  supposed  to  have  afly 
police  against  the  immense  crowd  by  which  tbyey 
ffjere  opposed.  It  is  impossible,  as  it  appears  tp 
#$e,  that  they  could  have  any  malice  aforethought 
— any  determined  evil  intention  against  the  parties 
$\u)  might  possibly  obstruct  them  in  the  discharge 
#|  their  flaiy,  andt  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  such 
motive  must  be  proved  to  exist  befqre,  they  can  be 
j/fpp^ider^d  criminal  for  any  of  the  acts  which, U?#y 
5}id  on  that  occasion ;  and  here,  gentlemen,  *I  will 
j|l£t  read  lor  you  an  extract  from  a  wonk  which  I 
k$W  got  here.  It  is  a  book  written  on  the  subject 
j$  a  Coroner's  duty,  by  Umfreville. .  Speaking  of 
|th^  motives  by  which  parties  might  be  influence^  to 
the  commission  of  homicide,  he  mentions  *  envy 
Jhfttred,  4pd  malice;'  and  of  these  he  says, \*. envy, 
tfeftfrsd*  -and  malice,   are  distinct  passiops.  of  t  tjje 
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hifMM:ttiiifdJ/l,Tte---fthilriiB  to  be  grimed  at  tW 
ttepfa&frbf  another.    The'setoml  \xita  MtoMtf 
Jrtiteh  it  tHe^ettled  hatred  of  one  nian  agaitifct'dtt- 
offiOV'tntF to shch  a  degree 'a^  to  carty  '*  toari'W 
attest  the'"Iife  of  that   pet-son;    #n&  the third 
(malice)  (fe  a  feeling  from  which1  he  who  hafbouftf 
ittiiaV  be  supposed  to  design  to  do  ill  to  some  indi- 
vidual, by  which  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime/ 
?  shall  al$o  redd  to  you,  gentleman,  the  opinion  of 
&?Vei*y  worthy  man;  my  predecessor  in  office,  on 
tBe  Subject  of  malice  "in  cases  of  homicide ;  he  says, 
^that  malice  is  hot  to  be  viewed  lightly;'  that 
fil&lic^  is  a  wicked,  depraved,  and  malignant  spirit, 
ft?  heart  lost  to  moral  duties,  and  violently  bent  oh 
foischief,  and  this  is  a  passion  from  which,  if  death 
eiteaes,  the  party  inflicting  it  is  guilty  of  felony 
Without  benefit  of  clergy  ;'  and  be  adds,  that  in  all 
cases  of  homicide  a  great  allowance  should  be  made 
for  human  frailty. 

::   •*  Now,  gentlemen,  it  will  be  for  you  to  say, 

"Whether  you  believe  that  the  soldiers  who  acted  on 

<the  occasion  in  question  were  influenced  by  such 

tifttives  as  1  have  here  read  to  you.     The  Guards 

'afe,  I  toay  say,  some  of  the  bravest  soldiers  in  the 

World.    They  were  drawn  out  to  perform  an  irksome 

■duty;  they  were  there  acting  against  their  fellow 

creatures,  who  were  also  unarmed;   and  can  we 

supfibfte  they  could  possibly  have  been  influenced 

by  any  malicious  motive   against  them?      They 

were  kept  at  the  gates  to  do  a  duty  which  they 

°<toere  obliged  to  perform,  and  in  its  performance 
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tfefey  were  tinost  grossly  insulted,  and  most  violently 
attacked.  You  have  it  in  evidence  from  a  gentle- 
man, a  captain  in  the  navy,  that  they  bd&;ttie 
attack  with  the  utmost  patience  for  a  cfrnsidbfrmle 
tittie;  that  in  their  whole  conduct,  wh&n  ttrtfs  ex- 
posed for  a  considerable  time  to  insult  and  ibj(iry, 
they  acted  humanely  and  bravely ;  and  he  further 
tells  you,  that  when  severely  attacked,  they  retired, 
rather  than  retaliate  the  injury  they  had  received. 
But  when  at  last  they  did  make  an  attempt  to  de- 
fend themselves,  and  also  to 'perform  the  duty  for 
which  they  were  stationed  at  the  gate,  whtt'oftf 
they  do  ?  Why  they  sent  forward  two  men  to'tflear 
the  gateway.  Surely,  gentlemen,  if  they  w&e 
actuated  by  malice  against  the  people,  they  would 
have  sent  more  than  two  men  amongst  them ;  and 
at  length,  when  more  than  that  number  acted,  what 
Was  the  injury  complained  of  as  coming  from 
them  ? — that  one  man  was  thrown  down  in  the  dirt. 
That  was  a  circumstance  which  might  have  been 
expected  on  such  a  day.  It  is  natural  that  wftefi 
persons  place  themselves  ift  such  situations,  they 
should  meet  such  accidents.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is 
said  that  only  abusive  words  were  used.  Words 
break  no  bones  to  be  sure,  but  stonefc  do;  aiW, 
gentlemen,  soldiers  are  as  vulnerable  As  other's, 
and  ought  not,  more  than  other  subject^  to  be 
subjected  to  such  attacks.  That  they  wer^Saaost 
grossly  attacked,  you  have  it  in  evidence  from 
several  witnesses.  Yet,  when  so  attacked,  what 
did  tbey  do  ?     You  have  it  ih  the  evidence  of  one 
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witness,  that  he  was  pursued  by  a  soldier— that  he 
got .  into,.  9  cul  de  sac,  from  which  he  could  not 
escape,  and  yet  the  soldier  offered  him  no  injury; 
bpt.  when  that  witness  (Alexander)  escaped  unhurt, 
li£,  instead  of  being  cured  of  a  wish  to  join  the 
crowd  again,  returned  and  mixed  with  the  crowd 
as  soon  as  the  soldier  retired.  You  have  it  also  in 
evidence,  that  the  deceased,  instead  of  retiring 
when  he  saw  the  confusion,  remained,  and  clapping 
his  hands,  and  shouting  out,  '  To  the  city,  to  the 
<?ity .\  But,  after  all.  the  attacks  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  what  did  the  soldiers  do  ?  Surely  it 
^impossible  to  suppose  that  if  one  hundred  armed 
inen.  entertained  malice  against  the  people,  they 
could  not  have  inflicted  the  most  serious  injuries j 
"bat  what  were  the  injuries  ?-— a  cut  umbrella,  a  cut 
hat,  and  one  man  knocked  down.  This  was  the 
whole  of  the  injury  proved  up  to  the  time  that  they 
were  obliged  to  fire ;  and  what  was  the  cactse  given 
for  the  firing  ?  You  have  it  in  evidence,  that  it 
did  not  commence  till  after  the  attacks  upon  the 
soldiers  with  stones.  You  have  it  also  proved,  that 
not  fewer  than  thirty-seven  of  the  soldiers  were 
next  day  ordered  to  the  hospital  ia  consequence  of 
wounds  and  bruises,  and  that  one  horse  had  its  neck 
cut.  It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  men  had 
not  tbeir  pistols  loaded.  They  charged  them  after 
they  bid  been  attacked  repeatedly ;  but  can  it  be 
imagined  that  if  they  entertained  malice  against 
^b^  people,  they  would  not  have  charged  their 
gugols  before  they  were, attacked  ?    Much  lias  been 


m<l .tfmkttkto  ri^jact  ftoj  fearing  faffip  weadMif  t 
t4*ftftr>idi<i  BQ^k^^ch0q*)setv^nft  .<}*  iygffeeftfcjp 

jtfqfcfsfeMMi  UHfcflf#lftftf;ftef'i9*  Wlr*>jSb§JlP^taig 

-.  WW»&  part  of  th^t  act. .  The  Corqijep ijbaeg  re^jjffie 
i-jQgtivtPts  frpq*  th^ct,  wbidv.we^ 
; \  .|fa*t,finp)  anfJ  pfte^the,  12th of  Jul^  J71^  i|^y 
p? rspos,  to  thejaiwaber  pf  twelye,or  moj^, ji^i^l^d 

^^.riptp^^m^noer^  and  did  not .^i^pj^rie. j¥l£h*n 
QI«^qpiViMW-:Mw  Ardered  s^?to  ^J^ngfgf^ 

WW.pr^eptJit  Wfrcl^e  ft  4felai^vwi^t^p^t 
of  cte^.^djthftftct  einpowpre**  agy  ap^m»jg^- 
tagtes, V  ;&c. .  and  theju  w^ re .  (as  well  ps  all  ofch^^ie 
^objects  of  the  King  whom  they  should  callto^^r 
aid,)  required  to  .seize and  apprehend  alJUsuch  pfl£- 
spna  90  offending,  and  to  take  them  before  9J  iist^p 
of .  the,  peace,  4q  he  -dealt  with  according  to  lav^; 
which  law.  declared  the, offenders  to be  guilty  .pfta 
felonry  v  without.,  benefit  ot  clergy.  The  act  thgn 
gave  the  proclamation  which  should  be  .read,  jgaJJ- 
ipg  upon  the  persons  ^o  assembled  to  dispers^Jmt 
no  part  of  it  mentioned,  any. authority  to  fir$  upon 
or  kill  the  persons  for  not  dispersing,  Th^^cir- 
cu^stances  which  took  place  at  Cumberlapd-g^e 
(continued  the  Coroner)  must  be  looked  at  v£]tbopt 
any  Reference  to  the  riot  act,  the  reading  of  ^igjj 
woulci  nQt  ^itei:  the  case  as  to  the  firing.     Th? 
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jistite  of  that  rested  upon  other  circumstance* — 
and  what  Were  they?     You  have  it  in  evidence/ 
thai  the  soldiers  were  attacked  in  a  most  violent 
ariftttier.    Their  lives  wefe  in  danger,  and  they 
were  acting*  only  in  self-defence,  like  all  other  sub- 
jects.   No  person  will  deny  that  all  subjects  have  a 
right  to  protect  their  lives,  and  why  should  soldiets 
be  excluded  from  this  rule?     Is  it  to  be  imagined 
that  they  were  to  remain  (even  if  the  riot  act  had 
been  read)  for  one  hour,  exposed  to  the  loss  of  life 
—that  they  were  to  make  no  resistance  to  a  most 
tkrient  attack,  but  sit  to  be  pelted  at  like  a  game- 
cock  at  Shrovetide?     Surely  no  person    would 
maintain  that  this  ought  to  have  been  the  case; 
and  as  they  were  thus  attacked,  the  same  allow- 
ance ought  to  be  made  to  them  that  would  be  ac- 
corded to  others.     They  were  men,  brought  there 
perhaps  against  their  will,  and  obliged  to  obey  the 
orders  given  to  them.     You  have  then,  gentlemen, 
to  consider  first,  whether  you  have  any  evidence 
before  you  to  point  out  the  person  who  fired ;  and 
even  if  you  should  be  satisfied  on  this  head,  you  are 
next  to  inquire  what  was  the  cause  of  that  firing1. 
You  have  it  proved,  as  I  before  said,  that  the 
soldiers  were  violently  attacked,  and  that  they  were 
obliged  to  defend  themselves ;  and  I  again  ask,  can 
it  be  believed,  that  any  set  of  men,  without  knowing 
the  parties  who  might  be  opposed  to  them,  would 
be  base  and  wicked  enough  to  come  on  purpose  to 
murder?     If  you  think  this,  you  will  of  course  do 
your  duty.     It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented  that  the 
l.  i>.  3  c 
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UfifortiYnate  deceased  should  have  lost  his  life,  bnt 
it  would  be  still  more  to  be  deplored  that  innocent 
<Oeh;  should  suffer  for  it.  Gentlemen,  &  great  ileal 
pf  ill-blood  has  been  created  on  this  occasion ;  I 

I    M  ■  ' 

hp£e,  however  that  you  will  lay  aside  $ny  feelibgs 
wjiich  knight  have  arisen  from  that  source  in  %bt 
course  of  the  investigation.  I  trust  you  will  dis- 
miss from  your  mind  the  recollection  of  every  thing 
that  occurred  at  the  barracks.  You  were  not  hurt 
there,  thank, God.  Dismiss  it,  then,  frotfi  your 
consideration  altogether.  You  will  now  lay  yoqr 
hands  to  your  hearts,  and  say  what  was  the  cause 
of  the  death;  and  if  you  look  at  it  in  the  light  in 
which  1  have  pointed  out*  you  tvill  find  it  jus* 
tifi^ble  homicide/9 

•  As  soon  as  the  Coroner  had  concluded,  a  short 
discussion  arose  among  the  jury,  as  to  whether  they 
should  then  retire  to  consider  their  verdict,  or  ad* 
journ  till  the  next  morning. 

;  The  foreman,  Mr.  Blakie,  and  some  others,  were 
for  retiring  then.  > 

Mr.  .  Sptcer,  Mr.  Gall,  and  sdnne  few  more, 
agreed  in  thinking  that  it  Wotild  be  better  to  fcd- 
joiirn  till  the  next  morning,  as  it  was  then  too  late 
(ten*  o'clock)  to  go  into  the  consideration  of  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  perhaps  they  might  be  some  length 
of  time  occupied  in  forming  their  opinion. 

The  Coroner  thought  it  would  be  better  to  go 
to  the  consideration  of  the  verdict  at  that  moment ; 
but  it  was  at  length  agreed  that  they  should  separata 

for  the  night,  and  meet  to  consider  their  verdict  at 


eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning,  Spp^.l3tl)r 
till  which  time  they  ajourned. 

At  ^le^tin  o'clock  of  Sept  12th,  being  the  four- 
teenth day  of  their  sitting,  the  Coroner  and  all  the 
jflry  vperp  present.  It  being  at  this  time  under- 
stood  that  as  soon  as  the  names  of  the  jury  were 
palled  over  they  would  begin  to  consider  jAeijr  ver- 
dict, no  strangers  were  allowed  to  cntff  the  roQm.: 
J  As  soon  as  the  names  of  the  jury  were  cal(fd 
over,  the  foreman  addressed  himself  tq  \\\e  0oroijpr, 
and  begged,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  bother 
jurors,  to  express  the  gratitude  which  they  felt 
towards  him  for  his  great  kindqe^  ami  attention  lo 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  this  tedious  inqpirj* 
As  they  were  now  about  tq  coiunieace  the  copsir 
deration  of  thejr  verdict,  and  a$  some  lengthened 
discussion  might  arise,  ihey  hoped  to  be  allowed  to 
have  a  room  to  themselves. 

The  Constable  said  that  there  wafs  no  other  room 
m  the  house  where  the  jury  could  be  so  eomfjprtabjy 
accommodated  as  the  one  where  they  then  wege.    ■ 

The  Cononej?  said  In*'  wpuW  *aye  the  jjyy  ifo* 
trouble  of  leaving  the  rppm.  He  would  j-ftfr?  49 
life  Hyde-park  Hotel,  sphere  foe  apQwId  ^  $$p 
decision,  or  any  application  which  they  ^ightj^y^ 
occasion  to  make  to  fciip.  He  wo»W  ppwieqgp 
them  to  themselves,  an*  he  hoped  l&ar  kfiwt* 
would  soon  terminate. 

The  Coroner  then  retired,  ajud<tf  twlf  #M%  eleven 
the  jury  were  left  to  themselves. 

At  a  quarter  before  sii  o'clock  itfafe  juty-lftpfe 

3  c  2 
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af(<i  feflhfytlgi/fite  ndsd  bfiri  odw  ns»nj  oifinuholarj  owl 
,^s5^rtt*4«tl,^fr/uo*rrifcindrthi*li5Htia  VkrBietil 

v^6tW^nMfihsteugiil»  «|i^t£4;t»foffi€MiAaiMli 

oftcfcutydbot^fl^b^  od* 

ttoJ*^OT*wtpfeh  Ittdfcaitf  Htw^y  wasj*<lt,  ftantijr^ 
Tfawdoyj  Mfe<f4<fa  «%  irf  ^At^ai^npiVoMfl  thii 

The  P^biwl*^rf^M^prril4t*w4lJo  wo<i  Intoni* 
iiT}twl^iry>(J*^lii^<iith^tr«^a  *4itito^"»t, 
aasdi  wesfe  ffisUidrgjftcbiWut^e.lastoJj  fnrmuofflte  febar 

lfth^Htbeo^tafisire]^  srij  to 

aiSDhiBfm'arf.tit^putrttp^b  reootd^  tbatnthecxindileftt^ 
hiridUttjastgr^  ^mtfiwtms  mi  o|^fcmate Jgriepposii^JtHte 
mqohabki  I  wiehesuof  i  tfae<<peo£te*  j  te i  toimHesfr  4foti* 
tmritatognedttatohijieniqto^hB  ihemc^xio&tljemtf  ink 
jfc»ediQpr4i^V!owCTefebd  kwfcrieot  ean&3o44>UM^$lfe& 
DKdl  .msgbbfdrel  Hctesdoo&fijimmoDs  jriodatotifaiite 
thfe  pnfaeftling*  d^irfiisttahe  Qac»p,bwouH*rri8qtfce 
efad?\psbw  c^Eogitof  jri  toirthe  'be&  intetest«><rf)ibfe 
empires/for  tbBse/^cBdh9^enti>9c^irtiH>t^6dbs 
kokodougwiJ^hc  anjifji^he^'iigfot  than  as  ft  ftanfcomfl 
prndgHtofrdrae  ^rood^hn^s^-Ndr  cU&thsHefletfi 
^frthorolffledttHSKterro  ai  the  fequal 

r 

dl'JAbwtfoWifcofc^  ready*  to 

bnboaceia^yj^potalBiBtjf  to  o&c&e  aitd  keepqlonnf 

afifMpuiaebftrauBM^  pwrtnafc  ferftufafc?  imiite,3i 
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re»twethi*r  attend  in^procewibnothe<£M«r»H4^their/ 
two  unfortunate  men  who  had  been  slaughtered  by* 
tbeifbifc  Giiardss  •  To  ^<tJ^(^th  gyi^**;^^ 
tltey  prtoaafccUmiire  friends  af !hb$*dec*asett*frJefcj 
tWr>fttMfffi>htt^ai^p«ib)k:  ^n^  tef,  HMnteei9»mUb 
drarriio/ivTJbi^miasate^  was  rtWM^Jy  reprohttedf^! 
the  arell-dispfcted  part  of  the  oom jnut»ty4  bTit^th^ 

Sfitlicafe  wcire  vesofate   ia .  Jheit*  'drt*ffaiiM&ari,* 

*»  »  » 

Thfe  ftllowmg  stateiB^nt  of  tto  rfuunefikt  protad? 
ings  that  occurred  on  the  <hyofitite4iitmm±jii*  t»^ 
tractedfrom  one*>f  the  joasirids  of  ^ida^l  *dT 
t^tn-4^oeft  the  B6th*  bein^ti§  da^uppa  ^bjdhit 
wife  a*tiouaced  that  the. publid  fanertddf  these  ttaro 
inrfbrtrmate  rteh  w«sr  to  Idke^foctvibtvthBtftXJjemfe 
of  the  mechanics  of  Ixmdo^  ;aii  esti^ordhi&Vj.ihw 
fkr&sti  was  elicited;  not  merely  atnoqg  Abe  fnamflfers 
rf!  that  iinmerotw  l>ody,  but  in  a  vary  ^coiwicWtebiav 
proportion  of  the  public  of  this  metropolis  Upon 
ths  inexpediency  and  impropriety  of  the. futadiuie 
iiielf  (»whictrstwm»  to  hum  be£t*resolved<tip6it*ttfi 
iSkXedr  bfra  committee  of  the  britokla jen, f  kiitf 
edfepehtdifeawd  ijtanttafetaf -which  two  trade*  die 
ddtebsed:  themstf *es  TOere'  mvakh*t&)j  we  labial* 
Beady,  expressed  a  decoded  o^iaiotk  ■■  We  <pn* 
fionaed  it  as  one  which,  under  existing  circncn* 
ttaaoes*  Mas  calculated  rather  tp  Knew  that  am* 
faroeity  and  irritation  which  on  a  recent  melancholy 
occasion  manifested  themselves  in  so  lamentable  a 
nianber;  than  likely  to  effect  one  good  or  loadable 
parfpofe,"  Wa  have  at  present  pimply  to  peoetd 
te  of  the  principal  events  aifdlBittscnbtjsqm* 
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of  tiife  moat  utrikiAg  setenes  wltieb  t|>i*  day  prenerited. 
We  should  premise  that  Mr.  Sheriff  Waiihtnan— ^ 
apprehending  the  possibility  that  the  public  ptacfe 
might' be  endangered  by  the'carrying  in  prdcesgioft 
through  the  f>nnoip^l  streets  aud  along  the  nfcd  (b 
Hammersmith,  the  bodies  of  those  who  fell  the  mV- 
foHunnte  vittitrrs  of  th$  needless  employment  of  tht* 
arilitary  potter  on  the  14th — <rfi  Saturday  addressed 
the  following-  tetter  to  several  of  the  newrfpapeftt; 
with  a'^riew'to  dissuade  the  committee  from  the 
public  exetutidn  of  their  designs: —  '         viV-> 

,"  Sir, — Seeing  a  paragraph  that  has  appeared  in  some  of  the 
papers,  that  i^pitttfttfcfem  is  intends  4o  *p*>ceed  -lo-mof  rtow  "from 
Snuthfield,  <*<  accompany  the  funeral  of  the  two  unfortunate  men 
who  were  shot  on  the  14th  inst.  near  Cumberland-gate,  ns  1  have 
assisted  the  relatives  of  one  of  those  individuals  in  the  iiivesll- 
gtflmg  tbfc  oireuottrtaceca  which  led  to  hit  death;  I  feel  called 
tpoa 'iU  *ay*  through  iho  medium  of  your ■  paper,  that  J  highly 
depreqate  such  a  proceeding,  and  particularly  as  the  matter  is  now 
under  judicial  inquiry;  and  earnestly  hope  that  the  public  wiH 
iWtemrfrtmr  attending  the  proposed  meeting. 
&n u  ij<v  if  j ;  j-. ■-.  .f  I  am,  Snvycur  obedient  servant,  • 
frBridfc*Mnet>  Aug.  25.     .        ROBERT  WAITHHAN/9 

'  "  Finding,  however,  that  the  individuals  ui  ques- 
tion W^na>bentnp<m  effecting  their  original  inten- 
tions, the  worthy  Sheriff  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion in  person.  To  his  exertions  and  assiduous 
*ttentidrV4r  mainly  to  be  attributed  the  general 
goodltttiet  in  which  the  proceedings  #f  the  morning1 
were  conducted.  It  is  *6ry  remarkable  that  it  wate 
not  4M1  fonr  o-'ctock  in  the  af ternbon  of  Saturday 
that  the  Lord  Mayter received  the  usual  notification 
Itoiti  Lord  *I$ithur&,  desiring htm  t6ta|ft  the  proper 
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measures  fj^  keeping  the  peace  of  the  city  during 
the  next  day.  The  Sheriffs  of  the  county  received 
no  such  intimation  whatever;  but  the  moment  that 
the  High  Sheriff  (Mr.  Waithman)  was  satisfied 
that  the  procession  would  take  place,  he  adopted 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  preserfe 
the  public  peace.  He  wrote  to  Mr.  Burchell,  the 
Under  Sheriff,  desiring  him  to  order  out  a  sufficient 
posse  of  constables  for  the  county,  and  sent  a  simi- 
lar letter  to  the  Secondary,  with  a  like  requesfcfor 
"city  constables.  [We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  Utter 
to,  and  answer  from,  these  gentlemen.] 

"  Gentlemen, — A  placard  Laving  appeared,  iuviting  an  as- 
semblage of  the  people  to-morrow  in  SmiUifield,  at-  twelve  o?4)eek, 
to  pass  up  Helborn  to  Hramtnerstiith,  I  with  yon  to  have: the 
officers  and  constables  in  readiness  to  prevent  any  breach  of  the 
peace.  I  do  not  wish  to  have  them  appear  amongst  the  people, 
hot  to  have  them  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case  there  should  be  a 
necessity  for  their  bo  doing."  .  ■  :-»<r,i 
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"  Sir, — We  have,  agreeably  to  your  directions,  summoned  the 
constables  and  officers  to  be  in  Charter-house-square  to-morrow 
morning,  at  -eleven  o'clock  preoisely,  ready  to  receive  y«u ^fur- 
ther instructions. 

u  We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  humble  servants, 
"HENCHMAN  and  BURCHELL, 
"  Sheriffs'  officers,  Red  Lion-square,  Aug.  26. 
"  To  Mr.  Sheriff  Waithmau,  kc" 

"  Yesterday  morning  Mr.  Waithman  met  the  chief 
officers  of  the  peace,  and  gave  similar  directions  for 
the  attendance  of  constables ;  and  having  no  ar>- 
prehension  of  any  tumults,  save  near  the  barracks, 
posted  the  larger  proportion  of  the  men  in  that  vici- 
nity, aud,   previously  to  the  passing  of  the  prqc$&- 
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8ion9  he  repeatedly  rode  in  among  th$  people,  eh- 
treating  them  to  abstain  from  hissing  or  using  tfeiy 
other  expressions  of  anger  towards  the  soldiers. 
The  general  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  t#clve 
o'clock  in  Smitbfield j  and  long  before  that  hoar 
multitudes  had  congregated  there.    A  few  uqinutes 
before  twelve,  some  men  on  foot  with  mourning 
hatbands  came  down  Long-lane ;  and  shortly  after 
them,  Dr«  Watson,  of  Spa-fields  notoriety,  at- 
tended by  six  or  seven  of  his  friends,  entered  the 
market-place  by  another  avenue.    Infinite  confu- 
sion and  uncertainty  prevailed  among  the  crowd, 
as  to  the  direction  which  the  first  part  of  the  in- 
tended procession  was  to  take  or  had  taken,  w^ien 
Dr.  Watson  addressed  the  spectators,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  dispelling  their  doubts.    Having  mounted 
upon  the  top  of  a  post,  he  informed  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  "  that  it  would  be  useless  for  them  to 
wait  there  any  longer,  as  the  procession  was  not 
to  proceed  from  thence,  but  from  Kingsgate-street, 
Holborn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  body 
of  Francis  lay ."    This  information  proved  to  be  cor- 
rect j  but  that  some  feud  had  sprung  up,  or  that  some 
misunderstanding  existed  between  the  doctor  and 
the  managing  committee,  was  evidenced  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  several  members  of  the  latter,  disclaim- 
ing all  connection  with  the  doctor.    Placards  were 
posted  all  over  Smithfieid,  and  were  perpetually 
re-appearing  at  the  corner  of  every  street  down  the 
whole   line   of  the    Hammersmith   road,   calling 
upon  the  people  to  preserve  the  strictest  order.    At 
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about  half-past  one  the  first  part  of  the  procession, 
consisting  of  the  hearse  and  four,  which  contained 
the  coffin  of  Francis,  followed  by  four  mourning 
coaches  and  pairs,  and  preceded  by  a  man  bearing 
a  plateau  of  feathers,  began  to  move  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Red  Lion-square.  As  it  ad- 
vanced up  Holborn,  at  a  slow  and  solemn  pace, '  it 
was  met  by  one  or  two  friendly  societies,  and  by  a 
band  of  music,  which  accompanied  it  all  the  way  to 
Hammersmith,  playing  the  Dead  March  in  Saul, 
the  95th,  the  100th,  and  other  psalms.  The  feeling 
which  was  apparent  in  the  demeanour  of  the 
mourners — relatives  and  friends  of  the  deceased — 
tfH%]n disturbed  order  and  quietness  with  which 
tlfcgSjrtoceeded,  and  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
beholders,  formed  an  interesting  scene.  From 
every  street  and  avenue,  at  the  windows  of  every 
house,  in  the  carriage  road,  on  the  pathway,  crowds 
were  collected,  and  a  sense  of  decorum  appeared 
to  pervade  the  whole  of  them.  The  procession 
having  at  length  reached  Oxford-street,  was  joined 
(nearly  at  that  part  where  it  is  intersected  by  the 
Regent's  Circus  and  the  other  new  streets)  by  the 
hearse  which  carried  the  body  of  Honey,  and  which 
bad  been  waiting  between  Soho-square  and  Duke- 
street.  This  hearse  was  preceded  by  feathers,  and 
followed  by  four  mourning  coaches,  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  was,  and  we  observed  the 
High  Sheriff  and  his  deputy  a  little  in  advance. 
The  scene  was  striking,  and  neither  the  incredible 
numbers  of  the  spectators,  nor  the  long  coutuuiftL 
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succession  of  vehicles  of  every  description  witp 
which  the  streets  were  thronged,  detracted  from  its 
general  effect,  which  was  mournful  and  extraordi- 
nary. When  the  procession  had  arrived  near  tfye 
end  of  Stratford-place,  that  effect  was  much  height- 
ened from  the  advantageous  view  which  this  posi- 
tion afforded.  Two  gorgeous  banners,  which  weris 
borne  by  the  '  Provident  Brothers,'  and  another 
society,  offered  a  singular  spectacle,  in  the  contrast 
of  their  purple  and  yellow  sHks,  decked  in  gold  and 
silver  embroidery,  with  long  weepers  of  black  crape, 
that  were  attached  to  them.  The  multitude  that 
was  now  assembled  defied  all  calculation ;  yet  the 
procession  met  with  no  obstruction  in  its  course* 
It  continued  to  go  along  Oxford-road,  until  it 
arrived  at  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square,  from 
whence  it  proceeded  into  Piccadilly.  A  great 
many  persons,  anxious  to  head  the  procession  before 
its  arrival  at  Hyde-park -corner,  rode  or  rah  down 

• 

North  Audley -street,  and  the  streets  intervening 
between  that  and  Park-lane ;  and  it  was  curious  to 
observe  from  some  point  where  these  streets  inter- 
sected one  another,  five  or  six  dense  columns  of 
people,  hastening  down  at  once  through  as  many 
streets,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Piccadilly  in  a*  little 
time  as  possible.  Other  individuals  were  not  so 
fortunate ;  for,  seeing  the  great  concourse  of  eques- 
trians, and  vehicles  of  every  imaginable  variety. 
that  almost  choked  up  Park-lane,  they  rail  to 
Cumberland-gate,  in  the  expectation  of  getting 
through  the  Park.     The  gate., however,  proved  to 
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Ije  impracticable ;  it  was  locked,  and  a  chain  was 
<frawi)  a^i-oss  it.  We  did  not  see  a  single  soldier 
ai^ar  the  place.  In  our  way  through  Park-lane,  we 
were  struck  with  the  utter  solitude  of  the  Park. 
We  had  almost  said  that  not  an  individual  was  to 
he  seen  in  it;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  Sunday 
prochenaders,  with  wham  it  is  usually  so  replete, 
were  yesterday  replaced  by  a  small  straggling  party 
yf  the  police  horse  patrol,  who  were  riding  up  and 
down  in  undisputed  possession.  Stanhope-gate 
was  not  merely  blocked  up,  but  the  iron  gate  was 
Covered  by  a  complete  fencing  of  deal  planks. 

.<<  Before  the  procession  reached  to  Hyde-park - 
corner,  every  eminence  between  that  and  Knights- 
bridge  barracks  was  thronged  with  spectators. 
Doorways,  windows,  and  the  tops  of  houses,  for 
nearly  the  whole  line,  were  crowded  to  excess. 
The  footways  on  both  sides  of  the  road  presented  a 
dense  mass  of  persons,  as  closely  thronged  together 
aa  it  was  possible  for  a  moving  mass  to  be.  But 
the  crowd  was  not  confined  to  the  footways  alone : 
the  carriage -road  was  so  far  encroached  upon  by 
pedestrians,  that,  at  a  first  appearance,  one  would 
have  thought  it  impossible  the  funeral  could  pass 
through.  A.8  the  procession  advanced,  however, 
way  was  made,  and  it  came  through,  though  in  a 
much,  more  compact  body  than  it  presented  in  any 
street  from  its  first  setting  out.  Before  it  reached 
Knightsbridge  barracks,  every  house  and  place, 
which  commanded  a  view  of  that  situation,  was 
occupied.     Indeed,  so  great  was  the  anxiety  for 
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pl^es  .from,  which  tp  yiew  tl)e  pr#ce$fiof*vji*  ^a£ 
qq^ter,  that  a$ .  high  a^  five  shilling*  were  offered 
foj",  a  single  win<l9)v-*&e<Lt,     The  curiosjty  oftgr^ftt] 
njjuaubers  in  this  part  was  .excited  hy  the  repotf^ 
which  had  been  spcead.in  the  morning  respe<tn*g, 
t^e  progress  of  the  fpneral.     It  was  at  one  tya^ 
reported  thiU  a  halt  would  be  made  for  some  %W*> 
opposite,  the  barracks,  and  at  another  it  was^Ur-i 
poured  that  the.  gates  would  be  allowed  to  repiaij* 
opep,  as  tliey  are  on  ordinary  occasions.    We  wepg, 
however,   very  glad,  to  find   on  our  arrival  tha^ 
neither  of  thoss  rumqurs  had  any  foundation*;  jFor 
a  considerable  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  pm-, 
cession  at  the  barracks,  the  gates  were  closely  sl$i£t#> 
and  pot  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen,  except  herQ{f(ftd 
there  a  few  who  looked  through  the  closed  wiu4pw$k 
of  the  upper  apartments.     When  the  bod&  ,o/f  tb$. 
procession  was  seen  advancing,  towards. Kaj>ght£h 
bridge,  ^son^e  of  the  persons  who  had  taken  ikpw, 
s^and  in  front  of  the  barracks  began  to  hi$3  ^nfi 
call  out, .'  Butchers/     This  intemperate  ex^^ssy^ 
wa*  no  sooner  enunciated  than  it  was  1qu$1#  CfiBrv 
demned  hy,th$  majority. of  the  by-stancterSj/^M^ 
Sheriff  Waitbmiw  was  on.  horseback in,jthe  neighn- 
bpqphood  of  the  barracks,  and  exerted  hirovsel£,yejiyr 
earnestly  to  suppress  every  atjjen^pt  which  .oouJ^f 
If  ad  to  a,  breach  of  the  peace*     H$  was  assis^^y^ 
his  laudable  endeavours  by  a  gentleman  wboj-suct^ 
a&  his  Under  Sheriff,  and  by  a.  few  other  gent)$ptyeft 
op  horseback,  whose  names  we  could  not  coll$c$ 
Wherever  the  Sheriff  wept,  he  wa$ioudl$  cfe^jWfftf 
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by  the  people,  who  on  every  occasion  paid  the  ut- 
most attention  to  his  orders  not  to  disturb  the  peace. 
The  first  outcries  against  the  Guards  were  very 
speedily  put  down.     In  a  short  time,  however,  they 
^rfere  renewed  by  a  few  individuals  who  bad  come  on 
before  the  procession,  but  who  had  not  been  present 
at  the  previous  expression  of  disapprobation  by  their 
predecessors.     This  intemperate  conduct,  we  were 
happy  to  observe,  was  received  with  loud  cries  of 
4  Order,  order/  and  was  immediately  put  down. 
The  persons  who  had  the  conducting  of  the  pro- 
cession appeared  to  us  to  be  strenuously  opposed  to 
every  act  on  the  part  of  the  surrounding  thousands 
whfeh  could  at  all  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tran- 
quillity.    We  should  here  observe,  that  as  soon  ad 
the  first  expression  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of 
the  people  was  evinced  towards  the  Guards,  they 
(the  Guards)   removed    back  from  the  windows 
through  which  they  were  seen.     The  greater  part 
of  them  did  not  again  make  their  appearance.     A 
few,  however,  did,  and  it  was  on  some  of  the  occa- 
sibns  when  they  were  observed  from  the  road,  that 
we  noticed  the  expressions  of  disapprobation  to 
whfeh  we  have  alluded  above.     When  that  part  of 
the  procession  which  may  be  properly  denominated 
ttoe  funeral  approaebed  close  to  the  barracks,  the 
ftfaitot  silence  wafe  observed ;  the  greater  part  of 
Ate*  persons  who  walked  arm  in  arm  in  front  werfc 
ttoifedvefed,  as  were  the  majority  of  the  by -stand  ers. 
The  scene  at  this  instant  was  certainly  very  striking. 
VteWfcd  from  the  tops  of  the  houses  in  front  of  the 
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bpjuncks,  the  road,  as  far  *as  the  eye  cauld  f eacji  qp 
oj&bpr  side,  tfas,  .thronged  as  closely  aa  it  was  pgs* 
si  We  for  it  to  be  by  ,biu»an  beings  *QngveguUd>t#r* 
{ggfter* .  The  hesjise^  and  mourning  *coacbes  b*^1 
receded  ja  little  ftfMU  tbo  spot  on  which  we,  steofjfc 
t^paiia«bove.,tb«i  ivheala.  alone  were  visible,  >ipf^ 
they,  appeared  an  if  .floating  in  the  midst  ofth^ 
thousands  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  FdoWj 
the  spot  of  which  we  now  speak,  we  do  not  ibipfe 
that  the  nuipJter  of  persons  within,  view  at  both 
sides  could  have  .been  less  than  from. 70,000  to 
90,000,  though  the  exact  numbers  cannot  of  eeunp 
b$  ascertained. 

t /f  From  ^nightshndgeihe  procession  moved- oq 
i^:, the.  same  x>rder9  till  it  reached  .  Ken&i#gtoiv 
Pare there  was  a,  halt,  £w.  some  aaomanlft,  inonn*?* 
^uenceuof  the  difficulty  of  passing  through.  Mm*  iw* 
meoae  multitudes  which  iad  there  assembled^  Ka% 
m  eroin^n^e  from  which  a  ;view  .could  be,  cown 
manded  was.  left  unoccupied.  Here  also  the  utr 
wgftt  good  order,  prevailed  among  the  crowds  who 
tiprmed*  as  well  as<  among;  those  who  witnessed*  the 
procession,  jit ,wae/  every  where ,  received  in  * 
aofema  and  blooming  manner... ,,  It  then  movectpn 
from  Kensington  to  Qaq^quritb*  The,  hqusas 
atang  Abe. road. were  all,  as  elsewhere,  lined  with. 
*peetaty>rs,  wh#  e3jhibitedf.if  jaok^  strong,  atJeert 
%  docfiftt .  sympathy  with  .the  melancholy,  pageant 
wbioh  was  pacing  before,  >.  thewu .  Inman^y  places 
tfje  hedges,  weve  elsa  filled*  with  groups  of  observer^ 
4k\y>ttf>  faw  o'clock  (he  pro<*wioa  arrived  at  Hw± 
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nfeftmtth.  The  bell  of  the  church  begin  to  toHas 
soon  as  it  entered  into  the  town,  and  did  not  ceatfe 
till  both  the  coffins  were  placed  within  its  walls* 
The  body  of  Francis  was  the  first  which  readied 
the  church-yard ;  find  as  $oonas  it  itrived  there* 
preparations  wete  made  for  taking  it  out  of  the 
hearse.  The  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
procession  advanded  first,  followed  by  the  two  ban- 
net1  men*  Then  came  a  plateau  of  plumeti-<*df 
which  the  Government  did  not  furnish  one  at. the 
•  decent,  proper,  and  becoming'  funeral  of  the 
Queen  of  England.  It  was  carried  by  a  person  it! 
deep  mourning,  and  was  followed  by  the  supporters 
of  the  coffin,  wh*  were  eight  in  number.  A  rich 
p&U^-and  here  again  the  difference  between  the 
fanerals  of  these  two  poor  mechanics,  and  thai  of 
the  late  Consort  of  the  most  potent  monarchy 
George  IV.,  presented  itself  to  the  mind— was 
tlir^wir  ovfer  the  eoffin,  and  thrown  over  it  with  a 
decertcy  and  solemnity  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  A 
short'  time  before  at  Harwich.  Sbch  of  the 
mottrners  as  were  of  the  family  of  the  deceased 
cafaoe  next,  and  appeared  to  excite  a  strong  interest 
aibongst  the  crowds  who  were  assembled  in  the 
cburtch~yard.  As  soon  as  they  had  effected  their 
efttrarice,.  which'  tbey  did  by  the  south  gate,  that 
gate*  was  closed,  to  prevent  a  fresb  influx  of 
strangers  upon  those  who  were  already  assembled 
there,  and  who  filled  every  inch  erf  vacant  ground 
thbt  -Was  to  be  found  within  the  yard,  to  say  no- 


thing  of  the  walla,  and «. trees  which  surround  it 
Xbe  r«lergy  man, .  as  is  usual,  met  the  corpse  at  the 
ofapneh  gate,  -and  read  oven  it  the. solemn  eono^ 
mencement  of  our  burial  service,  ' I  am  the  reeuJh 
Ejection  and  the,  life/  &c  &c.  At  that  moment,** 
iSvby. general  consent,  every,  head  was  uncovered} 
and  pot  a  sound  was,  to  be  heard  among  the  inv 
mama  multitudes  thus  collected,  except  that  tf 
the  trumpets  accompaaying  the  procession,  which 
played  a  fimaraJ  psaUn.  .  The  whole  taene  waa  \mh 
ppessive;  >It  wonld  be  almost  impossible  to  collect 
the  same  persons  again  together,  and  to  influence 
them,  with;  a  similar  feeling  .with  that  which  atfJmt 
tnoment  actuated  them*  The  coffin  and  ita  heaffmft 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  through  the.  midst  of  tliqm* 
wiling  forth  their  remarks  at  every  step;  A&  Jaqt 
it  reached  the  church  porch,  into  which  it  was  pr^ 
ceded  by. the  two  banners.  As  soon  as  the  body, of 
Francis- had  been  placed  on  the  rude  kind  of  9caffoj<l 
which  was  prepared  in. the  interior  of  the  church, 
for  its  reception,  orders  were  sent  to  admit  into  {ha 
church-yawl  the  body  of  Honey,  which  for  a  fe>v. 
moments  had  been,  waiting  at  the  entrance  of, it. 
It  wan  ushered  into  the  church  with  the  same  order, 
and  decency,  and  received  byllhe  people  in  the. 
church-yard  with  the  same  feepag,  as  had:  beep 
evinced  by  them  in  the  case  of  Francis.  Ifcwaa 
foudd^  however,  impossible  to  close  the .  gates^ 
which  had  been  opened  to  admit  this  part  of  the. 
procession.  •  The  wand*-bearers  endeavoured, /hilt, 
in  vain>  to  turn  back  the  wave  of  the-  multitude,* 
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which  set  in  strong'  against  them.  Finding  thatffe 
tafi  impossible,  they  wisely  gave  way  to  it;  and  th6 
cdwseqaence  was,  that  immediately  afterwards  thte 
church  was  crowded  in  every  quarter  to  excesfe' 
We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  seat  in  thtf 
front  gallery,  and  on  looking  down  into  the  chancef, 
W«?  found  it  to  be  quite  filled  with  the  mourners* 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  these  two  unfortunate 
victims  of  military  execution.  The  men  who  held 
the  two  banners  which  we  have  before  noticed, 
placed  themselves  in  the  pew  of  her  late  Majesty, 
which,  as  well  as  the  pulpit,  was  covered  with  bladt 
doth,  in  consequence  of  her  decease.  The  banrteN 
themselves,  covered  as  they  were  with  crape,  added 
fcythfc  picturesque  appearance  of  the  place,  and  hi  J 
created  the  general  melancholy  which 'bad  been 
inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  escutcheons,  between 
4?hich  they  were  ranged — those  mournful  memo- 
rials of  departed  royalty.  On  the  clergyman's 
proceeding  to  read  the  impressive  litany  for  the 
disftd,  enjoined  by  the  Church  of  England,  a  vast 
majority '  of  the  congregation  drew  forth  thdlr 
prayer-books,  and  followed  him  through  it,  thus 
giving  another  proof,  if  indeed  any  were  wanted1, 
that  the  lower  orders  of  the  people  of  England  are 
not* the  immoral,  irreligious,  and  infidel  crew; 
which  some  of  the  unfeeling  Pharisees  of  the  age! 
wish  to  represent  them.  After  the  funeral  psaloty 
and  that  sublime  and  affecting  chapter,  taken  otat 
tf  the  first  epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  CormthiaiW; 
had  been  read,  the  two  coffins  were  cattta&ta\!tite 
t.  jd.  3  £  — 
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thing  of  the   trail*  « -^j^  mi  stall  not  pretend  to 


The  clergyman,  as  l*,y^m  influenced  the  people  to 
church  gate,  and  rel\L^t arprbed  at  observing  the 
mencement  of  our  bj^^^^afcers,  both  of  men  Mid 
rection  and  the.  life,9  -P^Ltf* of  the  deceased  as  they 
if  by  general  coaowt^T^ABrch  to  their  last  hone, 
and  not  a  sound  w^^^^^e  efficacy  of  religious 
mense  multitudes  th^^^  the  coffin  to  contain  the 
the  trumpets  accqmrr^^imt martyrs,  they  could 
played  a  funeral  p*all*V^  *jtfc  stronger  feelings  of 
pressive.     It  wopldth*^,  f he  banners  accompanied 
the  same  persons  SW^^m *  sarth  being  committed 
them  with  *  similar  &   -g^  and  dqst  to  dost/  werfe 
moment  actuated  theft     f  &  most  impressive   and 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pa  ^^  conclusion  of  the  funeral 
calling  forth  their  rer^^  of  the  deceased  retired 
it  reached  the  church  -j^g  which  were  waiting  for 
ceded  by  the  two  ban?*  ,p  firmest  sympathies  of  all 
Francis  had  been  plac  ^Iswever,  to  be  overlooked, 
which  was  prepared    ^t^  children  of  the  deceased 
for  its  reception,  ordei  ^feelings  which  expressed 
church-yawl  the  body  jgf  manner,   not  altogether 
moments  had  been  v  j^^s-  place*  or  the  ceremony 
It  was  ushered  into  th^g^rtsed.     With  this  excep<- 
and  decency,  and  reugp*.ftw,  and  but  a  few  indi* 
church-yard  with  the. |Jncb  passed  in  the  church* 
evinced  by  them  in  tjjj^te«U>  their  moral  and' reft- 
found,    however,    img||pahding  the  efforts  Which 
which  had  been  openufetat  in. Tain,  td  create  a  dis* 
procession.     The  wauggplkice'riuging  the  time  that 
in  vain,  to  turn  backj|*fcirclk  >  j-v  '  "  < 
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at  ttk  ^leooa  as;tJbe  i*K*icm  ^4te«ouefttog  cpachts 

9ligfedv»t  Ihe, streets  id.  H*mmQt&\mthb<  that  >tbe 
tfaaerai  was  over,  they  «befafeii) taitqrDt' their i^«ps 
Vkrtfante  the)inetrapoAis^  ,Jt  wftSjar^eitylraiBiAbiih- 
.goirtljr  eondwt  o»  the  t^ad\ioiHttiifBer»iiuibydMit 
000)90*  ftome  imitation  was  girett  t»jAea»iby/diB  a|i- 
<fOaraoeet>f  the  Life  Guard*  at  i^ightebndgejbm- 
btekSf  nothings  would  occur*  to  disfeirtufo  gpedaral 
Ipeace  and  tra^i^lity  ^hiQh>hadJpfiOTa*ierfH^tJtef^ 
hlMe  titter o£imarch  dating  the.dayov  Mdfe  Sfcgpff 
ft^tlMBOT^wha,  #p  our*  model*  piU  feiYcUedntfibfid 

fib?  wMe  ftAvfrnoe  of  the  proqraMo^  m>  ubing  4rib 
M&iejnce  4o  woMpe  ;the  inhaled  fe^Dg^tiefre^ 
l^pple,  posted  biowel^  nod  mch  of  the  ytossemntir 
i&u&M  be  had  thought  proper  to  call  outjwpfusile 
Jfe  thei  barracks*  in  order  that,  he  might,  ilVpo?«ble* 
££$fc*il  open  theta  to.  d&peose  witfc  those  .expi»*r 
gto*tt**>f  indignation  agaiast  the  LftfejGuwd^iw  fetch 
lfe(i^f>o^^lejthmvgl>ty  jastly  eiMuijustiy}  that  Uraeen* 
^ttflM*  -.  tba|{  <?orpe  w  **  reeerfcoQoasicin  the&riitfWjr 
^ftr^d,    About  si^i  o'clock  a  ttutnorous  gre^of 
sqldierc.  planted  thettis^e$;  in  taji30«tJ  conn>icueD* 
gfpjtteji  before  the  front  gates  of  AhwJbarraok,  and 
qfpeared  by  >their^baTM)or  to  he  jebaUengklg-.the 
aftentiee  of  <be  passengers  fto  their ;  bold  aadluo* 
fottfifced  *J$m£aogu*,nf  Mr.  Sheriff  WaiUumn*  ftfe 
aeftrieg  ibewawer  in  .which  they had ranged, than* 
«H^aoo3tUe  footpafeh,  along  wtochHa  great  partial 

the  crowd  were  certaia  to^aHainAheirTblarttiA^* 

3e  2 

.4     
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HdtaMer8j9rillfcq(*fl& 

ttotnete  ^thdw&ifwtedhd  ebrwpraftwiSf^oictidfiD^pi 

refMedltftfat  tbty  he^a^ht  ftoistktidHh  tfa*ifmfi>b 

tj  torwd»dtn,thbjr/tbf^/oaco|[ii^v{?H^  riecinsdrftteW 
resolution  1 1  o£  h<#iTnwirig  frttorr  ifcj*  iMfc  (Sberfffi 
Wajthinarfttthett  emfe to#hqroj)^frh*(aid/iidtQti*flfie 

dmftptydd£f  mlM 

tvmitittl'it  <#<thifoba#  a!  A¥#ttHto>mit*><o«rtt«i 
Otters;  i  He' ^Hh^tt(M^v  that  *#*ttey  wfaftt 

*rtoi«*>#  badi  i*>ibeBH>  complied  wittuiw^  the;jftf$tltu 
staqce)  wottJcbJmt*?  i«di«put^Wy>fif^veme<i/  atfcMie 
ofcorvtfiottott  rfe  H left  ftfte^wartl^^ttMied*  Uhie  d^UMws 
{tealaBWdi  »  yi»el«ittingiitheif  ^tijtioisi;  Tha  wwttoy 

their  ^miriindUig>HDffioefi«ithaii  rhe  mig-ht  ^amtau* 
fiitete  ^ith«bim^ponj4h^(iftiibjec*.  I  Totbfct  pcfcpot 
iritTcfrDlieeoklierfe^iiit/  wiiose't)ea<L w&tf  either  Jfccort- 
ijpmal  cw  a^ftfti^eaht*  ^vb^w^ 
Hie*  j\%6afitl«hM^itiiiade,iihowev^n,  wioiher.  attempt 
Aaiefett  hifc  <>bjeoij  m»Hb» itoitU  l^d  or  tbrdeiofjAm 
©ftfcttrtrin to  th*  bfateaekfr  4oinHi^oill<  tbe/gteatibmotiirn 
dw  popimsrid  ofithe  hfgiqieiit^  and  ordered  thetfcto 
fdeA*v$*rhid-res|*eciftd  omAphmetttai  ittfVhiniy;aiid  Ao 
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Tc^aft^fot^eifoffinefn  i»  tofbertettatefdjiltb*  srtmroitt 
^Bhscfcfothe§t  tgoUfv+mmtim  bffietf  Ifeiiwbdtti  <tWf' 
defafredr  thel ) (Sheriff'^  ^ messagsri  trtg;  f'ttiellaMn'' 
Warith  draws  jyihin  sheriff;  he  TOayr^dJ&Bdibaid*mn«A{t 
i§y\w&t\  sbftffl  stay  rebate -they  *are$' J  tollmotftton*.* 
8JtBlftDjbnv0  them;  Baadenpri8oadra#fi?  »«i  IFhadrtiport 
ofthis  an*w$r  gotf spread  dn*ong,fehe  people,. JKuhdid' 
nitifeiMi  t^ft>tpirH  of  jooocili^tian  bitmem  thedamuA 
tfafel  apWi#m/«  Riffestnt  g^ps  ta^arrmtig  :fnon^ 
Bauwenitn'r^  byiffaar 

iwttenoMyi/^^^frF^^iH:^  and  Honey,    Tfmrwm 

tfrMtj*  twwer  must  not  ^alo^jaUd  toi  repress  rti*^ 

aMittd  iiriMtioo  updej.wbkh  they  laboured.  ■> jDtto 
jwrtbyi^wiff  sa*vtbi*  j.  aod  io  cwaeqaence  virtfet 
pp&btfeeyfate -pf !*h§  bairaclw,  end  said  4o  the  »*n* 
irAagifciiktowutaadiiig  officer  will  not  give  ym  the 
arideite  ^ich  mppew  io  qae  to  be  nedetsavy  to  pre* 
•eritri4bef*jb}ij&  peace,  I,  as  Sheriff  of  the  county  ^  to 
pbtm/tbft  f£ing?ajp*ace  in  that  county  is  iotrastedfr 
ftabctuppB!  myatlf  to  wt«s  your  coimmindiag  ofloer* 
andiordei} 4jrpu  jtaxetbe  this  mem ont  witbin ,  the  (ban. 
nqk*4  It  not,  I  shall  look  apon,  you  a*  responsible 
-fanall^he  fatal  «an*equencea  which  may  enaoe  from 
.jnstf  obstinacy  and  p^fj^rseness/  Thin,  was  said 
iipnthe  praseace  jof  several  individuals*  both  ci*H 
aid  military ; ,  The  soldiers  murmured*  but  at  laet 
Lmtmctoam&j,  aid  after coasideraUe  delay*  witbdraur 
ofrithinj  the  agates* .  The  people,  itunediately  .  gasre 
cdkbhrmaiiiWaithnian  time  eheet*  Shortly 'aftar 
utfaisr/poinL  bad  bee*  carried,  tbo  Mafroinf  jioaabas 
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Arrived  from  rHwBfl&srsmith,  followed  by  *  qp*sh- 
«ckrirt)leiriiin>fcei>0ftpeiup^     TheiMdieiJs,  wba<4u«l 
f«3^tkct©4ntb€tti8^es,4ft  *the  windows  of;  thetttirp- 
£|tectwe  tjptf  tmeirts?  Jiuighed  at  them,  im  <mahy 
rcase&mnst  loodly?  and*  4n  several,  shook*  their  finis 
*1  the  pa#tiefe  surrounding,  them.     The  populate 
retorted  the  '  inanU .  by "•  calling  them  ?<  Eiceaditiy 
butchers,  ^  ward  ly^nibnthroats,'  &ck,  and  no  longer 
oeufined  themselves*  to  hissing  and  hooting-.   ilAr. 
■Sheriff!  Waithn&*»,  wbil&t  this  scene  was  ttiansaefc- 
ingbt;:w&8  riding  up   and  down  with   his  Under 
Sheriff,,  end^^v wring  td  mollify  the  anger  of  the 
people.    JRy  threatening  the  more  violent  spirits 
that  he  would-  order  hie  officers  <to  seize  them  in 
base  he  aaiy  them  insult  the  soldiery,  and  by  using 
.milder  arguments  to  the  more  peaceably  inclined* 
he  succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  accomplishing 
-his  object.     The  seeds  of  disturbance  had,  how- 
ever, been  sown  among  the  people,  and  though  his 
.presence  prevented  them  from  striking  deep  root, 
they  sprang  up  with  greater  vigour  as  soon  as  he 
retired,     Stones  at ■ last ■•  >  began  to  be  thrown .  Jby 
both  parties,  and  so  simultaneously,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  to  decide  which  were  the  aggressors. 
In  less  than  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  com*- 
inenaement  »f  this -distant  warfare,  several  of  the 
soldiers  climbed  over  the  wall  into  the  street,  apd 
made- an  attack,  op  the  people,  who,  as  we  were  inn 
formed  -by  a  respectably  witness,  thpugfa ,  we  cejfc 
^nly\  did  not  see  the  fact  ourselves,  were  jiudr 
va  drunken   IMe  'Guardsman,  whoi  was. 


-staggering  through  the  sttg^ttrMsqraHenumA 
%eh**iri>  ^ttgagement  ensaed'tbMrwoeAn  thi»ntn*ri'« 
-eonwades*  (some  of  whofn>Werr  •  *rnted  »  4Htfa 
bludgeons,  bdt  none-  at  this  *ime<  wjth  cstt*c*dp) 
'fltnii  the'  knaltitade.  The  success  W*»  vstrtoas^iot 
daring' the  time  that  it  waaeaivied  b*,  Tepefctfcd 
fl*lfeier  of  stones1  were  barled  from  the  tiptoe*  'wS». 
(tows  of  the  barrack*.  At  lasft  the  people^  OTCt 
deeded  in  driving  back  the  sbldier*  who  had  'made 
tb*  -tfally/  Their  contraries  *n  the  tauT&ckfc  pair* 
edited  that  their  friends  were  defeated^  andimiB** 
dlttdy  issued  fbrth  armed*  same  with  swordfe,"  tthtf 
others  with  carbines,  to  as»iat  them.  It  was**  that 
BMttt  tnonatent  that  wis  ourselves  'bettme  eyfc-WiU 
Mftsiteof  the  scene,  and  we  conceived^  ftnd  are  stBi 
ibttitted  t*J  conceive,  that  it  was  att>«hife  itttM&bflt 
%  that  the«ffray  really  cotamenfeed.  It  Was  a  fright 
ftri<sf>e£tade.  Soldiers,  some  dressed,  sotriein  theft1 
anditaas*  tfere  seen  bursting  oat  of  th*gatt&  of  thofr 
barracks,  clambering  over  its  wallfr,  and  ttwhing, 
with  drawn  swords  and  mfuriMSd' tetik*>  itttottoe 
tiridst  Of  the  oirartntd  ntattitttde;  'Others"  wtott 
Growing  *tbnea  and  brickbats  into  the  streets  fttftri 
tteif  ^private  rooms  j hi  tnoch  gtbatcf  qaafttfitfefr  Aftti 
W4#&  thrown  '  from  the  street.  '  We  toW  rfevertl 
petopte  afotiftd  itf'ijtrtfck'fey  thertf.  Iftame-'tof'tirif 
^Mtyte  now  ftfeganf'to  fly  from  the  ^rtieqnd  €ftfctt 
tfhicfr'the^  tf  ert 'Waging}'  bdt> dtheW'-stbditf  «£*** 
th^6iiaHAii9  %  spi w  6f  their  Mj priority  <yfb^ri«^ 
*tatyott*/With^eitt^u^  Bltittf 
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Sheriff  Waitbmfcn; ;  i*  Whos*  ritaife  tfUs  ttrtMm 
Hfcd'tfctofted;  ittltfiip'to^th*  ^rt«^*tti6h{ukttfl 
ki'the  T^thronf^'of  th^igont^tk^r;  ^Hfe'eittfetf* 
tittered  ■  ioMpart*  :tbe^c6.mbatadt$y '  whtf ■*  «#fert!  "tiUStl 
fl^tfrt^  ^at  thet1  ^ml  of  thB  totfratiki  ^hicH11* 
tierfrcttt'  tfr  Hyde-^artc.  Not  'j^cteeeding  ititritediM 
ately  rA'Wi  cffdWAi fceiurnfed  biiclblittl^Ofrsiv^fcd 
Was  riding  on  thfe fotit-[teth  M^rriiJtltt'fMta  g*i(j 
6f  the  barracks,  out  of  which  the  men  armed  attd 
unarmed  kept  continually  issuing-.  :  As  he  Was  goitf£ 
along, '  he  fotmd  another  party  seuflliftg  With  thfc 
rtiilitary.  He  immediately ordered  them  to  (taint? 
ahtf  'Ctinttfved  tb  separate  Ae  corporator  'Sfergeahtj 
with' Whom  he  had  been  before  conversing  'atrttifc 
jfrite,  and  Who,  from  the  conversation  Wbicfr'feig 
hati  held  with  him,  must  have  known  tiim'iti'tfeM 
Sheriff— a  point  that  it  is  material  to  keep-  4fi 
hrfnd-~from  the  conflict  in  which  he-was  engagiiig'j 
The  worthy  Sheriff  immediately  desired  hiot'tdf&t 
turn  to  his  quarters,  and  to  induce  his  oompahiotUi 
to  return;  the  answer'  which  the  man  tirade  tlktf 
was  to  slip  aside  and  knock  down  an  inditidtoftt7 
Who  was  standing  near  him.  Still  the  Sheriff 
Attempted  to  persuade  him  to  retire,  and  whilst  he 
was  doing  so,  a  young  officer,  in  plain  clothe^ 
e&me  up,  and,  if  we  saw  rightly,  attempted  <  to 
Moulder  the  Sheriff  off  the  foot-patb.  The  -eo*J 
petal,  to  whom  we  have  alluded;  took  courage 
upon  seeing  this  outrage,  and  immediately  slizeft 
toe!  Sheriff's  horse  by  the  bridle,  saying  to  kfflW,1 
''Damn  you,  I'll  soon  show  you  the  Way  off  tb^fooU 

no    i 


ffttifa):  JUfce.  VY^thm^o,  ground I.  whom  Uicr^.wqre 
f^jnor^U^artlixe  pr.  six,  of  Ji  js,  o%ersf  all  of  whom 
jtyeff^qtriifk  aud  wounded  by  .the  military,  seeing 
hg)&relfr  tbus.a&taulted,  hit  the  individual  thus^wUj 
feMjtairopeding  hiua  in  the  discharge  of  hisjutyftisj 
tfft^l  iluties,  a  heavy  blow  on^he  to^  of  the  $^p 
g^li  a  riding  stick  which  be  had  in  bis  band.  The 
yj^w  stunned  the  man,  but  qtUers.  of .  bis  couirades 
fof^ed  trbe  Sheriff  and  his  hoi>e  mlo  the  nwd^ta  of 
^.street-  .J  ^mediately  afterwards  every,, .RfrsQit 
$fc> Ewifne£SQ$  the ,  irausactiou,  either  .fmnj.tjje 
street*  or  tlieaieigbbouring;  houses,  u)i|st  li^g.etyt 
PHfti^d;  ip  have  jhjou  .  Mr. .  Waitbmau  .  i^rjlered^ 
JfftOj.oi*  thr^e  ruffian* — for  ,they  .jd^sery^  <HPl^!w 
gflii)f»  :flCv  soJdie^Sr-r-ran.  at  hi  in,  with  their,;poifjtgd 
gfft>#*  *  ■  ijis  officers  turned  tb^,  asi{le ; ;.,  &/#ft/£ 
tyjas  ;Se^n  at  the  same  mom  eat,  after  baying  fjjpji 
deliberately  taken  a  cartridge  put  of  bis  pouch,  ap^ 
p$in)ed  nnd  loaded  his  carbine,  to  place  it  agajo^ 
ttj$  rfjjpulder,  and  to  take  deliberate  aim  at  thq 
WPItthy  Alderu^aiu  Whilst  the  carbine  was  in  that 
Ration,  ra ..Sheriff '«  officer  of  the  naipe,  of  Levi, 
l»)^Op9^nd  knocked  the  ruffian  down.  Xhp 
4JlHSS'fc  continued  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  and 
t|ie#,  .suddenly  closed,  the  men  retiring,  as  we  un- 
4f  njtpod,  -by  the  command  of  their  officers  to  jtbs 
bffi'aqk^  The  Sheriff,  was  then  fully  occupied  in 
Sidling  the  spirits  of  the  enraged  multitude,  inauy 
tAsWl?0MV  ^S11  while,  the  struggle  was  at  the 
Iffittf4«  JVPRVied  to  him  to  kuqw  whether  th^  ha^ 
aigW^i^^PsUbe  brutaj  fores  wjiiclp  ^ItfAMb* 
l.  ».  3  p  *   .     . 
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would  lead  them  on,  they  were  teptfyrM1  $\4ihjoM 

l%t$i?|9  ^fpi;,4faf ir«^ft^<«. which  ithweo^etitsrihMjl 

.gf^je  if^d^Jtety^r'EJHSy  *^y#d,  .thewfore,  feftfe 
=#¥»«»&  «^  t'.W  .■  W»W Afc*]hww»!k»,  .hootia^H* 

IW tyf^/ji^r  wftfefld^pr,  ritldgn^j  jgafljatfflBlftJlfe 
<y^)^HW^W»?fr^»»d.««B<l''  fc>  mtve*wywf<w  slim 

jflf.iqrajHdst^M^i  ^9Htwum«ltf.«  Xhirf  l*-,rt*a$)«»| 
Jtt^n^)]^  tO^QiW^lwb*  <p*jtjy.  i^i^WWs  7*»4 

HWfcty  ?  fey.  (>hft)  .vflff  «w»>  whfcbi  hwi  ^oj^MDtf  iipotb* 

■rt»-  W^^kEl^&ltf  **<^i4b#>^rfte^,a*i«fc 
t^nigJW»^ri<lge  were  eftrnparetirjely  el^edv  ,andf # 
$d,  nqt  ^pg^ftr ihfti  iifty,^e*i;fl|(tjen,  pf ,tl*  ^Hs 
tya^ippty.^iu^ed,  ^ve  Ujat  ,*hi<0vbA*  bfiiw  $mt 

9WP4*4>  W  t^frajU  Jfcpirgfcfieverdl  ,o/t&eiW0pk 

Several  pf  the  Guards  ,^-ere   bleeding  copiously 
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ftbita  Jthe  ^nostf  Stod  month  #her»  tbcy  w*c£t}tfted 
iid^.their  quarter*."  -  •  ■■■  ■•*■  ;}  l:l~l§  Ui;t '" 
-<l*Atlesite  to  osamfent  theuVMotA-fttfesibfe  impais 
tf&tity  h»  *a  historian,  prompted*  the  writfe*  to^jgiVte 
<W*4*line  ofuhe  threadfolpi^ttlifigs  of  Ute,Jfeta9 
¥4th#f  Aaglwt  ill  the  lavtgtiftge  of  the  Cortrtreir. 
IPhat,  however,  he  thotdd  •  hav6  closed  hi*  charge 
*Jit&  recommending  t;  verdict  of  justifiable  tibiftf- 
fcide,  would/  to  Adapt  the  language  afcd  s6tiffi- 
Mients  of  a  contemporary  *writeiy  surprise  the 
public  considerably  more,  if,  m  the  course  of  Wiat 
Mft*ge,;  he  Ivod  ever  entered  fairly  open  thfcf  lattaoff 
fcfc*  qmeUfen  *»  it  affected  the  destroyer  of  BUtofey. 
^t<4ii*  pretoi&es  and  conclusion  were  srtfitfh^tff 
tMdh  .bth»;;  for  the  first  Aekiy  inapplicable^-  the 
#Ob^w a*  o£  necewty  absurd.  %whoa*irtW¥hfe 
titattiioleiiee  oflered  ?  Bay  ft  was  by  the  people,1  in 
Iftbtttag  the  gates,  which,  in  fact,  appeanl'tMt'fo 
♦n*ebeen  the  ease:  that  was  enoflfeoee  ft>r  which, 
Jlfcd  tfcere  been  a  peace-officer  present,  '  hfe'cotfld 
Itfriy  have  ordered  the  Guands  to  take  the  oflfentffers 
itilo  Cuttorfy— not  to  aferike  at  or  ride  t htm  do^ti. 
&UI  willbeufr  thfr  presefrce  of  such  a  civil  filler- 
jfewary>  the  Gnardsate*  had  no  right  etfAerfto  Mice 
total  prisoner  or  to  strike  them  do Wii.  The  right 
3fMtttf-defence  against  personal  violence  is  the  only 
tettfe  ttiidfer  wbieh,  by  the  law  of  England,  a  sbltffdr 
in  arms  is  authorized  to  use  those  anus,  tixitypt  ih 
tUj&atton' of  the  commands  of  a  magistrate,  given 
%bihft»  -«M  to  *  hi*  'officer  o»  <A*  qfort  ;  othiHri&  We 
oftttttld  'lite  urtdfer  military  law;' and  at  the  rtieVc^  vif 

sllu'Of :  j  w  «       ■; '  t  i  i »  )  i  I '  I        .  I   *J    p   ^t  "  ' '  '  *  """       ^    %     V  '  "      5     *  '* 
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thfin&togWiWCWMo  Xhe>KifTg^  sublet*  getjemibprj 
a*#  forbidden  to  sarry  oaboat  with' ft  Item  -o%itsihr«n 
weapon  f.-Miflfhej  tftf&pce,"  ..says  Blaobstooeji^irfT 
ruJing  ;o£  'g<W*&  3H)ti^d^t  ivyikb  dangero\w »C(r  ^aBfafiis 
w4a$*B3j  .1  is  i  *f!<Qf  w*$  r<ft[|ait1st  <  «the  i  pflbh  fc  Jpe^eelifq 
And  it  i*  ft:inQ$t  ra^ooable  prohibitloi>;r  fefifaibn^ 
alM'ay^  bear  -  ttheie  ipai&iona  along  i  with  <  dtiemAt  Jtft 
wOuld,  therefore  !he*at;  Iw^tioetiiijof  ilwa^er,  if  tJhcKdi 
vi  duals  were  offered  »tq  ear i^!t bout  i»l^itiheaodaliin 
ofi  i#dulgiigrtlK>se^  angry  passions  in  ahiiray  NtWIT 
nti{^t<4)^&talvto  tb^ntticfl^bour^rirForthi^lptew^ 
re<i*on  it»  i$>tHat<  a  soldtervdwho!  £drinot?'layiafiitfc(eila§ 
w^)i$.tf  he  v^^dWv  H>dgttrtoibe  ^antiti^  lamektouo 
etae&  bew&y  Vigwbusty'irertcicteob  fnirriHiwiogiitbwDcj 
weafwitftagmiist  hiwfeMoWnSul^dtvolhetotfiredtfaDJ 
ftt(th^^ommttndt>f  a; 'toaffi  strata, -who *  iaosuppohwU 
tfn^rfBetWoh^corrtmernid  only  id  enfoteatBcot  aSiittos 
\<%ws  ofwtechhe'&tht  organ*  //If  soldier s  wofcmsrfj 
sfcraihtdiby  s^i  ^authority  may ^  efnpfoy'.t&eu&rafckX 

suffered  aMbeifre  \^u>  dieane two  t»  weal-  nimkeiptptS^ 
thetn  ?;-•<  Vhat  pnvntege  iiideedy < bestow dd  fcpcmifbte 
subject  generally ,  would  ^ring>aboot/if*rhaps^dt 
st«rt)a<>^  AUii^rsalvioleDoe  anil  vrar^ibtit  itilwevidp 
atiieaat,  te  a  state^of  ^tf^^wtiT^in  wMt^onettadw 
may  ft  tand.  as  §ood .  a  -<5hm*€fc  of*/  safety  a»/«snd^ieDf 
But  if  the  argument  of'  these  who  oontertd  thatiaS 
attagd  soldier  >m»y  use*  his/swoirdtoikoaUiboi^&WNr 
^hfcrc  lw  whOi  b  not  *  nK>ldierJtt^y««ttly>e«ai*tvhrto 
nakfldtband*  b^  aAtwttsd,  wj^shwAd  foeireduc*dJio  ffc 
wrtdrtio^  iH^^eqtta)iwy^ti>ut  tfttiiMforitmlUMq 
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tvritatw:'  for;  ttiete  is  one^clrt*  of  society  as  "(Vail- 
ro  temper,  us  prone  to  provocation,  as  quick  to 

Vtogpeance,  as  ahjr  of  the  rest— ^  bo  t  clothed  withan 
exclusive  power  to  act  upon  each  dangerous  im* 
piilae;  QQtil  it  must  end  by  their  becoming  thelortfe 
andi masters  of  their  countrymen   It  was  riot  law-' 
fdl,  then,  for  the  Life  Guards  to  use  their  swords  4ri 
the  -first  instance  against  the  people,  even  had  "it 
not  been  lawful  for  the  people  to  tilose  the  gatesi 
They  could  do  no  more  at  first,  even  had  d  wiai 
gistrate  been  present,  tban  make  prisoners  of  the 
gaclty,  who  would  then  have  been  liable  to  prose-* 
cuttof*.     Had  an  attempt  been  made  to  rescaejttor 
prisoners*  and  the  rescuers  themselves  had  refiised  ■ 
tofBtibfeife  if  <seized  upon,  but  still  continued*  'their' 
lfewlMBJ  violence, — then,  in  that  extreme  case,  thfc 
soldiers  might  have  been  justified  in  laying  rt bdtft  ■ 
them- with  their  fcwords.     As  the  fact  stands;  th6- 
Ltfr  Guards  were  doubly  indefensible.     But  hot* 
dofes  the  legality  of  the  soldiers'  conduct  at  the  gate 
affect*  much  less  acquit,  the  man  who  shot  Honey, 
stdticmed  at  a  considerable  distance?     What  says 
the  Coroner  to  this?     Nothing.     He  passes  it  all 
over—he  blinks  it  completely— he  mashes  uptbe 
whole  together;   and  because   Hyde-park  is  the 
King!*  awn  pleasure-ground— *; ay,  quasi,  quoth  the 
Coroner,  the  King's  own  house — and  the  people 
were  guilty  of  burglary  for  shutting  a  gate  which 
thejrfound  open,— 'because  parks  and  houses,  and 
shutting  in  and  shutting  out;  and  the  law  of  trea* 
pttsyiand  the  Jaw  of  burglarywe  hashed  up'intbis 
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ittetftttftfelteittf  lite  -  WawrwH-j  '>  m  raibtti  wW  fcr-rt^Hst^M" 

pUWifc '  W*V;-«tlitevi*iii«i;  Way  be  shot  by=  ^tfh**<*t* 
«!ft^^oi'tf^j&t*fget  of  'hmi;  aitd'»«ji*ttsU*flW 
t&fie  '♦"jufctifitfbte  fcbrriwkJfr.'*  ^teijm*?,  fttl&tf? 

tfce  «l«rtkrfv  wa»  fc&ibted  tfl-therfl  to'titeh- -jittj^ 
rtrtirtv  itehoiigto ;  fct«  feU'sbo** »<rf <  wfcet<*«*Mtp4togifc 
ptttriMyiriT«'de!iii*eA  '  «<  What  neitfc  mig*t>  fl*l4fe> 
4ta&#»<  >{*&>  tfee1  iniq<%  ^htb'  aHfrfead#*f  ^p*bl^ 

fftortgfcrity  data/tlMM  tainted  W/ttutbOJft^ftf  ftto 
OafftftifliNft  jwtfak  ^Hjamei^aB,  rirttt^wted  Usadl  ft*,  ttftw 
i|Jtfottitii<fcth*rowa»ifaeW*ai**  ttif^<g«ftt)|g«#t|rijgit&; 
4tlti£ltt<ftuuja  fit  offeike  ttke»»e,  fap&eiStpJMItifrw* 
ifcfcNtfk&wJ '»  ^  Will- t*#*t«  <t*»  tWrta; tsiirt%tt*3fttte»^ 

them  nfib-fe)!  «w«y^t«d«ied^ilta^erti#n^uHdirt  «tikftifa«f  ««4M^ 
«ket*4<td  <fete«pritii*4l  ?^**te*btf*in  kafar^fawfiry 
b«>djt*  to«tttb"|kt'ithft"titti«  j  tfctf  'ttoto'fothtt'  rt&Wfr 
of  the  present  apparent  digWSW** A  this  «tt»ifetfW 

•krtrtrtfrtei"  FbbteMJfc$>«wttI'  be<«*it)^he&;iO<>fe$aYti, 
th*t  *ibt#*h*a(^m£*b*«e '  two '  teM&toi  <'4t«£>4tf 

rtiffcatttlidfeg'  fche'dttauWal  outrage*  <<x>*vi<»i  *£«*'<<& 
tli*^Wtypea<»e*-*|fldi  e**»4feie  j^ttoti^ftn^fef^li 
Sheriff  of  the  «Wttty^*t  t^-'ftirterAl^ittHJsiSJivite 


-,  ....     .  ...... -        10(6  L. 

men  weve  wantonly  skiin— vttoeir  relatives  wen^-ifffc 
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i)H>titf1tftg<-~ibe  whole  nation  testified  it&nbboyw**w$> 
ofifttfe;  foal  deed*  and  the  insulte  offered-  to  jotfjwft 
*&$  natality  on  t6e  4lay  of  their  fuixjral  y  ajfd  then*, 
thft$Mftter  ended  j  except  that  a  pi$Uc  subscription; 
y&sijgtftemptdd  by  a  few  infatuated  ^nd  >  earag^fl, 
^ftqijHs*  of  the  late' Qii&tiB- U>  revyaund - the  . Life 
^?rcfe— yes,  the  Life  Guards— for  their  meri^ 
terious  service*  on  that  fearful  day ! !  \yhUst,  a* 
tfe»>f>ther  hand,  a  subscription  to  relieve  the  families 
qfttbe  deceased,  was  set  on  foot  J>y  a  few  g^nerou^ 
hearted  individuals,  whose  abbor?rien<?|e  of  Woodshedy 
Uf4  *e«se  of  humanity,  dictated. to  them  the  nece$~ 
sjfty  $l)d  propriety, of  such  a  measure.  T<)  t&eJbp* 
Offer  of  the  Life  Guards,  as  a  respectable  regiment* 
th^ti^gnttriffieusly  nefaaed  %he money  offieiou^Jt 
tw^efcedto  them;  and  *H  the  best  part  jdf  <$hfe 
cw^try^^rded  the  subscribers  iivno  other  light 
tbate«ft  a  fetffd  of  ridiculous  partisans,  or  misguided 
eftthfpiMtti  to  what  they  d<jemod  true  loy*Uy+  ■..■*-■/* 
v-INridgftbe^^roceeding'^  perhaps  nd  cincunm 
3tftfM^  mOfe  powerfully  excited  the  public  indigrun 
fi^ithan  the  following:  --  "»> 

,r,<Au§otig#  the  honourable  and  worthy  individuals 
^ho  adeemed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  attend  the  lata 
QH^ea's  funeral,  was  the  gallant -Major-general  Sir 
Rpfarl  Wttooo*  end  for  that  offence  (as  it  was  sup- 
ftQWJ)  bte;  Majesty  thought  proper  to  deprive  him 
^^.n^l^earoed  rank  in  the  army !  :^ 

'jvi:i!  of  >  "  WAR  OFFICE,  September  17,  1931.  .  .    ? 

ft jM EM0R/\Nt)UM.— The  King  lias  be^n,  pleased  po  removq 

major  Geueral  Sir  Robert  Thomas  Wifeoh  from  hix  Majust)  s 

sWtfcel1' ;'*    ■■■*.■..!■■•■  ■■.■■.:■:■■•■.■■.•  ->-f  >w  iiou* 
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Suck  was  the  abrupt  notice  given  of  thi^ex^d^ 
of  the  royal  prerogative  hi  the  London  GafzeWd  6r 
To^ay,  tlie  18th  of  Septeinbert  '     R*  M"8 

'The  follow ibg  accoutits  are  'cople'd  Jfroif't'lSi: 
spectable  weeftiy  journal  of  September  tHe£$if?  oi 

"The  Gazette  of  Tuesday  contains  an  offidhrf^floU 
tification  of  Sir  Robert  Wilsori's  dismissal  frfrnMHfcj 
army.  One  rumo'ui1  is.  that  Ministers  entertttftiSfr 
a  suspicion  that  the  obstacles  so  perseveringly  6f& 
posed  by  the  people  on  the  day  of  the  Qaeetni 
funeral  to  the  progress  of  the  prdcessiotl  alorig"w£ 
route  prescribed  by  Ministers,  owed  their  dtfgtii 
and  effect  to  Sir  Robert's  suggestions.  TffeYcfr- 
ldwirig,  however,  has  been  given  ifi  the  Irtirii 


circles  as  the  accredited/cause  of  the  dismissal:04'1* 
*  ''"  On  the  day  of  the  Queen's  funeral,  at  the  timA 
the  procession  was  approaching  Cumberlaud-giU^ 
and' after  the  firing  by  the  military  at  the  pfcojrit) 
had  commenced,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rode'  up  UA 
Captain  Oakes,  then  on  duty  near  CumbttrtoHtfc 
gate,  and  remonstrated  with'  him  on  the  condtict 
of  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  which  he  said 
(  was  disgraceful  to  the  regiment,  and  injurious  to 
the  character  of  the  service.'  Captain  Oakes  re- 
plied, '  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  1  know  you  perfectly 
well,  but  I  shall  enter  into  no  discussion  with  yoto 
at  present.  I  shall  do  my  duty,  aud  my  men  vrttt 
do  theirs/  Nothing  farther*  passed  on  that  Occa- 
sion. On  the  following  day  Captain1  Oakes  sub- 
mitted the  occurrence  to  the  otliei'  6ffice'rs  6fJfHS 
regiment,  in  order  to  obtain  their  bpinioii  on'ilre 
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§gpppe,  wfrjch,  jtj,  became  him,  as  a  man  of  honour, 
^gp^ie-pn  the  subject.  H3  was  willing  tp  re- 
gard the  affair  aj*  one  of  a  personal  nature,  solely 
ajpfccjiipg  bj  nisei  f,  and  only  required  their  sanction 
to  tfjj^e  imoif.di^tely  the  proper  measures  to  -obtain 
r^af^tipn,  The  other  officer*  of  the.  regiment, 
^p^ypr,  refused  to  allow  a  transaction  .which  they 
fWMJfte*^  'P  .wply  a  general  reflection  pn  the  re- 
cipient to  he  adjusted  on  the  terms  of  a  private 
^Terence,  and  would  not  consent  that  Captain 
Q^kes  should  take  the  affair  upon  hipiself  in  the 
jfyqgaper  proposed.  A  statement  of  what  occurred 
a^  Cfuqiberland-gate  between  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
aqd  Captain  Oakes  was  in  consequence  drawn  upf 
and  ^an&ipitted  to  the  Duke  of  York.  His  Royal 
$&gb$f  ?s»,  on  receiving  it,  caused  a  private  inquiry 
\typp  the  correctness  of  the  facts  to  be  instituted,  and 
tyftYWg  found  them  established  to  his  satisfaction, 
|}p  referred  the  whole  affair  to  the  King,  who  in 
9PHf|equence  caused  bis  Royal  pleasure  to  be  de- 
fl$f£d  that  Sir  Robert  Wilson  should  be  dismissed 
$p  service.9' 

0,^J)e  following  is  a  somewhat  different  account, 
ajjjt^ipugb  published  at  the  same  time : 
yi/'  .JiVben  Sir  Robert  Wilson  heard  the  pistol 
9Jta*tq»  he  expressed  a  desire  to  go  and  ascertain  the 
ffWpe,  of.  them. .  His  friends  would  have  detained 
bjap^.from  considering  that  his  presence  at  such  a 
sp^ijejnigty,  like  many  other  innocent  and  well- 
Iftfpyt  acts,  be  liable  to  malicious  construction, 
^fti V  Sir  Ilqbert  Wilson  declared  to  be  unworthy 
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bis'sagfuili  s+Jong  -fts  there  wton  chance  *f  mNWg 
one  Jjjfe,  ov  di^uedjngthe  aiihtary  fird An  the  shMfUMI 
<$ereise  of  violence  .  He  therefoife  dticosWd'th* 
<^kOK*ading<  officer*  simply  diking  bim  wbe*heii<ll 
Wa4  |>y  hi*  qrders,  thai  the  soldiers  fired?  <:3?to 
officer  emptied* •  No*'  Sir  Robert  th*i  begged*  We* 
Vfar  God!*  sake  too  interfere  and  prevent  the  ttffc* 
sion  of  bipod ,'  The  firing  did,  an  our  taf+*m*ftt* 
b*ve  assured  us,  cease  almost  ittftinedratelyt  *nd'&y 
tbe  interposition;  pf  the  officers/ '  .1  V/ 

1  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  say  whieb  of  tbqfil 
4ecqi)i^0  i*  correct  j.  trot  this  in  certain*  thattt;£H# 
Robert  Wilson  bad  .taken  a  vbQr  motive  fMrt,.jtft 
maintaining  the  |ate  Queen's  innooeiice*  thftrt  dig 
fiot  eatist  an  individual  why  did  not  eonjeettMr*  that 
tjiu  King's  anger  against  him  arose- from  ttnttftil* 
durastairae.  I  am,  moreover,  well  persuaded  thttt 
the  iberit  of  this  proceeding  did  not  betong-  entirely 
to  the  advice  of  All  the  Cabinet  Ministers.  -        .  > 

As  this  event  excited  a  very  great  6eo*at4<ft 
throughout  the  country*  and  as  the  gallant  GeMptti 
bad  long  been  known  to  the  country  as  -a  brav* 
soldier,  and  a  patriotic  statesman,  a  shett  btogra? 
phical  account  of  him  may  not  prove  uni*tereeti(^$L 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  born  in  London*  it)  th£ 
year  1778.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr.  fieo* 
jam  in  Wilson,  a  gentleman  well  knotTn  in  tfc* 
scientific  worWra«  having  been  to-  his  time  ft.  taelbt 
bar  of  the  principal  teamed  societies  in  EkH'atg% 
?nd  Stilt  more  perhaps  remarkable  for  l*is  coattftt 
versy  with  the  celebrated  Dr.  Franklin*  rdspeeti^f 
the  superiority  of  pointedover  blunted  lightning 
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lyatfcietor*.  Sk  Robert  was  edtiortted  at  tb&pablic 
school*  of  .Winchester  and  Westminster.  At  the 
**rty  age  of  fifteen,  having  a  strong  predilection  for 
th#  ftf  pfesswn  of  arms,  he  went  to  the  Continent, 
Jrbfere  the  Dgfce  of  York  was  then  engaged  on 
Wriee,  w*d  his  Royal  Highness  was  phased,  dirt 
flfcreepsot  to  the  memory  of  his  broriietvmTlaw, 
Obtaoel  Bosville,  of  the  Guands,  who  was  a  short 
time  before  killed  at  Lindellee,  to  appoint  young 
Wilson  to  a  Cornetcy  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons. 
I*  tluat  «0rps  be  served  during  the  whole  of  the 
OWDpuign  of  1798  on  the  Continent,  and  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  one  of  those  officers  to  whom 
ike  JBniperor  ef  Ctermany  gave  a  gold  medal,  and 
subsequently  the  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Marife 
fh^reaa,  with  the  dignity  of  Barpn  of  the  Geronat} 
Kmpire,  for  their  conduct  at  the  affair  of  Yiilars  eel 
tJoachie,  where,  with  abmit  800  men,  they  de^ 
Seated  the  left  wing  of  the  If  reneh  army,  with  great 
daughter,  and- saved  the  Emperor  from  falling  * 
prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Sir  Robert 
had  also  the  command  of  the  advanced  guard  4»f 
thai  pat  role  which  passed  through  the -columns  of  a 
breach  army  then  in  march*  tad  penetrated  to  tfei 
bead-*! carters  of  General  Picfaegra,  from  whose 
kkmtie  the  aid^ie-Hcamp  and  English  interpreter  ta 
fjtateral  Vandaaime,  and  two  iGens  d'armes,  were 
iifcofl,  <md  whom  they  brougbt  Safely  to  the  iiead*- 
Jpltrters  af  the  Duke  of  York,  notwithstanding 
tft'efr  pursuit  for  .several  miles  by  three  regiments  of 
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tetubmth  th^Brtfish  J  cavity  ?;*iirf  inftthelUtemJi^ 
j)eii>^iTto*i^  i^h|itha,'  tb^:  daughter  «tfi  ©otowpl 
Btidfcg)? md  ipfec«*irf*h*  fate  Sir  Adfettfl  WiHiaart* 
&*ni< -!'Jlto  >17^8,>flliri»f  the  Irish  rebaWioo/  SafiiUo 
bfci^fcerftfd  i*  thttnttMhtry  a*  akLde-cam^>otb 
0eAfeWJN3t;'  Johttv  On  the  expedition  to  HoltaM 
he  ag&ri  embdrked  on  foreign  service,  cmd,  oil  4h* 
Sdv*£?  O^tobe^,  1 790,  he  distinguished  himseMriaJ 
th*  btfttdof  his  corp*  by  a  gaikmt  charge  u£o»% 
bo^yM'ftver  hwdred  ^  the?  *te* 

**Mr£|Jyk  of  some  British  <gon»  ih  iiiheir  poesasBtoifc 
Wher-Bir '  Ralph « Abtircrombie  Wa*:prepa«iJg^ii 
thft>  Mfcditerraweanv  the  expedition?  which/xafteorw 
Wirtte-Wpni  againtf  Egypt,  Sir  Jtebert im^ 
pointed  to  a  majority  in  Hompesch's  regimekitjiiih 
m<£&t  to  take  the:  command  of  the  dataohdfeht 
-ordered  for  that  service  p  but  as  he » went  byiland, 
and  ward etained  at  the  Austrian  army  some  tune, 
he  did  *ot  join  Sir  Ralph  Abentfronibie  until after 
the  arrival  of  the  'British  fleet  at  the  Bay  of  Mil- 
morica.  He  brought  with  him  ar>  earnest  request 
<VonrvOei*ecal  Bellegarde  for  the  ^English  araity  to 
be  employed  in  •  Italy  ;k  bat  General  Abercrorable 
<tfohTtiot  deviate  from  his  instruction*  in  Egypt 
Si*  Robert  Watf  ttte  officer  who  arranged  the  4api- 
*ofartion  with the  commander  of  the  French  cbrcvtiy 
-»'  tkfe  *dejiert.  "Living  intimately  with:  Gepertt 
iAtwerombie  and  rtw^prefent  Lmd  Hutchinson^  A» 
i^dUas  with  tlier  Captain  Pa«hH>  Sir  Robert^- 
>pe$m#  in '  several  eontfriraooa  »i tna tiope  tin-oughafct 
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the  'Egyptian  campaign.    -On  the  surrender  of 
Alexandrian  he  embarked  with  General  Cradock 
ttpoii a-  new  service,  the  accomplishment  of  which 
was  said  to  have  been  prevented  by  the  signaturf 
ofcthe  preliminaries  of  peace.    He  then  went  to 
Toulon*  where,  in  the  Lazaretto,  he  was  under* 
Uood  to  have  Collected  those  material*  which  he 
used  in  describing  the  personal  conduct  of  Buona* 
parte,  in  his  work  upon  the  Expedition  to  Egypt. 
Sir  Robert  was  not  at  that  time  content  that  the 
charges  he  adduced  against  Buonaparte  should  feel 
their  own  way  in  his  book,  bnt  he  delivered  to  the 
late  King,  and  also  to  the  Emperors  of  Germany 
and  Russia,  copies  of  his  work,  and  chivalrously 
offered  to  prove  his  charges  before  any  public,  tri- 
bunal. ...... 

..  The  researches  of  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  subse- 
quently proved,  that  our  too  zealous  soldier  ami 
author  bad  been  imposed  upon ;  whether  by  a  friend 
or  an  enemy  to  Great  Britain  was  never  distinctly 
known.  The  narrative,  nevertheless,  had  a  power- 
ful effect  at  the  time. 

•  On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  purchased  a 
lieutenant  Colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  after  the  peace,  was  reduced.  Sir  Ro- 
bert, from  that  time,  remained  on  half-pay,  until 
'the  beginning  of  1804,  when  he  was  appointed 
Inspecting  Field  Officer  of  the  Volunteer  and 
Yeomanry  corps  in  the  Western  district j  but  when 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  which  precluded  him 
from  having  any  command  of  ti*e  volunteer*  <er 
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yeomanry,  L *rw..U)  Q**e.  of  invasion*  ha  reaigaiNl 
tftat  Appointments  >iwd  wnrnvaftersfwdft  Wffotti&te 
pamphlet,,  entitled,  •?.  An  Enquiry*  &&  infojfctti 
present  State  of  tbe.MiliUry  Force."  Jn  Dftcpwb 
ber,il804,  be  was  $wetted,  on  M.pay,  miIae*** 
tenant-Colonel  of  the  19th  light  Dragpon^i  /u>/> 
,.  Front  that  period  Sir  Robert  Wilson  rimaimA 
with  his  corps  at  the  several  station*  allotted  tftife 

until  the  (wwmenseroewt  of  the  Peninsular  war 
g*v**ew  oppormmt.es  fpr  ditpbying  tba  prowo* 
pf  the  JJritisb *ranuio  Spaia  and,  Pnrtngai  Air 
Robert  Wilton  appeared  in  his  military  capacity  in 
tytk/WUJitries;  but  in  Portugal  be  bad  an  appoint 
inept,  in  jnarahalliqg  the  newly  r«&ed  Pertoigoeee 
militia,  or  levies,,  drawn  together  for  the  defo»e&  of 

their  country;  and  he  acquired  considerable. joredft 
for , the  state  <af  discipline  to  whicfehe  bad  brought 
them,  and:  for  ibe  consummation  of  which,  at** 
aubeequent  period,  JLord  Baresford  acquired i  snob 
jnet  celebrity*  After  the  battle  of  Telavere*  whiob* 
bawev^er  well  fought,  was  immediately  followed  by 
a,  retreat  under  unfavourable  circumstances.:  the 

Fiwcb  general,  Victor*  adiwicQd  through  Eairer 
madura,  intending  to  <cut  pff  the  reiretf  *rf  fcwd 
Wellington.  His  movements  were  $akl  to.  bam 
di*plfty*d  laroiwimate  mUitajiy  sbtfi,  /and  .e*tra$r<- 
dinary  activity  in  tbeir  program.  It  fell  t&  tbe  tot 
$f  :Sir  Rabert  Wifcon  to  encounter  the  advance. *nf 
FictorVs  corps,  wbicb  was  of  .considerable  fanes* 
with  his  saiaU  body  of  Portuguese,  then  denorni-* 
Wted  the  Lusitaaian  Legion  ,  Sir Rc^t  stppp$4 
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Tifctdr  for  ftevetial  days  at  the  p*s*  Of  Bamte,  Mid 
thereby  performed  an  important  sferti eg  ifo  the 
British  retreating  army*  Lord  WeIKngtdft,l4dhfci 
dtsptttbh,  Alluding*  to  that  eapleitj  paid  a'higli'ltN 
bate  to  the  gallantry  of  'Sir  Robert,  whorti,  how** 
eter^  he  sty  tad  "  a  partisan  officer"— a  name  steed 
that  't«M  often  applied  to  the  gallatft  individual  in 
cfaestibft* 

Sir  Robert  was  not  much  in  the  Pottnguesg  eaw- 
paign  subsequently  to  the  brilliant  affair  tit  BatiOftj 
and  sometime  aftet  he  returned  to  England,  not  to 
remain  inactive,  bat  to  attend  the  headquarters  of 
the  Attied  Monarchy  about  to  change  the  scenes  tff 
heetttity  with  Bnonaparte*  font  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Elbe* 
Sir  Robert,  in  the  capacity  of  Military  CorrfefiM 
ftttadefit  to  the  British  Government,  was  present  at 
the  several  de&perftte  conflicts  between  the  RuMUb 
and  Frenoh  armies  in  the  campaigns  of  1811  and 
181'2>  and  in  many  instances  volunteered  Iris  se*c 
tfees  in  60  distinguished  a  manner  as  to  receive 
repeated  marks  of  favour  from  the  Sovereigns  in 
the 'field.  On  ohe  occasion  he  was  invested  with 
an  order  ef  honour?  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  soon  after  the  disastrous  re- 
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Weatof  the  French  army  from  Moscow,  was  recalled, 
4nd  his  place  supplied  by  General  (afterwards 
fcorti)  Stewart*  brother  of  the  present  Marquess  4f 
Londonderry*  From  that  period,  Sir  Robert  Wtfc 
son  remained  unemployed,  apd  mMfr  tthfttf 
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fcnmalf  to  the, politics  of  tb^ pat tif^  ^hs9 t\je^^ 
^poiit^toth*  administration.    &e,«$c^^l|g 

cPVfewad"  hw  PW  WP°°  topics  cpnnpcted  .^^jtyp 
inttite^ip<4iticsfo|  hl9  country  :,  <bis  lg$t  W^rk^ftlsy 
lilted  in  18UT  (with  the  exception  0&*  ^tf$*£p 
UU  ^oo^itoieiits,  prii>ted  in.  .lfH$)  w^s  Uf  p^  t^ 
poKcy  and  power  of  Russia,  and  calculated  t°4^V 
the>  attention  of  England  to  the  ambition  ^(Lent^f 
p*i$e,of that great northern  pqw^r.. , .«„,.,, 1  }:~m~ 
^rSwftaM^ ..Wifaoi^wM^at  the.  toj^^rof  J^  ife- 

|feuttH^t>  -wlwRthfc  ww.gr^atJj.  ^v£4^<£fsJ- 
^qtpd^and  wbpip  *  T^wpt><^^W%  ^  ?^jjt 
tf  iwfeMwifj  him,  for,  the  xrneLnpe^r^  adpfl^d 
qggips&him,.  ,,1^.,  -  .  ;*  ,.;  ...  ,  r:: , -?t;-v  Vy/-,-^  qjh| 
rr^iinRobprt:i|ad^eo  an,amif%;^fe  apg  qjjjj)/; 
cbitdren-rrbw  lady,. and  his  eldest  .daughtQ^.ji^t 
blind,} .  On  his  Xrjal  |;  at  Paris  in  181fy  his  advpp^t^ 
At.  Dupin,  spoke  of Aim  in  the  highest  ^fcrajr^  o^u^jt 
panygeric.  Th?  following  is  a  short  extraetjfp^ 
the  learned  gentleman's  speech  on  the  .oeeasiQi^  5 
iM.  Now,  gentlemen,  you  will,, be  a9tooishe^;tp 
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*  At  the  time  this  was  written.  Nor.  30th,  1894,  tfcat  BubscfipHfip 
was  rapidly  going  on  throughout  the  country,  and  then  amounted 
to  about  8,000/.  ■.■■".-■      vr 

-  f  The  detail  of  the  huroaue  part  which  this  worthy  man  tooicffi 
the  escape  of  Lavalette  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  in  this  work.  Tne 
reader  will  be  gratified  with  an  account  of  It,  by  referriafc  to  "?Tks 
4ccusatiou%  Examination^  and  Trial*  a/  length,. of jSfy  fy.JTiUgfr 
Copt.  Hutchinson,  and  M.  Bruce,  Esq.  at  Paris,  for  the  Escapt  fff 
Af.  tavalettc  Jrom  Prison,  ifc"  published  by  th*  Author*.  oMhe 
present  work  io  1816.  ,        .  .      . 

t"         "  T8 
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to  th*t  tbte  man,  who 'fnt*' been  tepftseftfctf  * 

frffctenly  6f  atf  >Ett-ope,  «  orteof  theft*  HidiVhfcfcfo 

tf  Whtfm  Ebrdfie  has  tiiost  remoh  t*Wpt*iitlj''«M 

wAd'^hihs  rendered  the  moclt  important  sdnticet  to 

tfe  iglrfbd  cau<»e.    It  is  time  tint  I  shotrid  expMft 

ttyfcti  Ae  hieroglyphics  of  honour  whfefc  hfe  wtfelt 

W  his  tjreast.     Wilson  is  not  one  *f  those  tfistar- 

«sk  '  jp0s$6s»brs,  who,  when  in  torbgatti;  impacting 

tlSs  ciutfe  of  their  possession*/ Iran  only  reply;*  I 

possess  because  1  possess :  possideto  *pria  posttde*. 

Hfr  can  render  an  account  eff  *H  ilirf  fe#atd»,  'be* 

&inii*'tt* cab  render an  acconnt  of  *U  bWaertrifctt. 

Uebjfre*rs  the  decorations  of  tbe  Red  BafcW,'  A. 

^n'e>  Si:  George,  nod  Maria  Theresa1,  th*  *$#»«- 

&  the  Sword,  the  Crescent;  &oi  itcj;  becadsc  to 

has  served  with  honour  io  the  campaigns  of  V1ftn> 

6  and  Hblland,  Ireland,  the  Belder,"  Egypt, 

4fetaotf;  Portugal*  'Spain,  Prussia,  Hawis; -:e*#- 

i&ny;'  and  Italy;  because  He* 'baft  beetv  charged 

*jttiit'  l&porltfnt  missions  to  Constantinople,'  St 

^ffeierilbtfi^, 'See:  &c.  -Wtfson  fmtght  in  .Spain 

t^Minitf  Buonaparte^  whose  progress  he  '  jMvrerfoHy 

r&of  Hooted  to  impede,  by  reeroitittg  tbe  Portuguese 

HjggioK,  die  forming:  of  "whidr  had  inch  an  im- 

ttttentnfe  influence  on  the' fate  of  the  Peninsula.  -  It 

was  in  the  Spaoish   war  that  he  knew  BfarnhaJ 

he  doe*  not  fear  to  avow  that  he  wis  de- 

*  **  ■  » 

bynfthat  commander  j  but,  in  his  defeat*,  be 
^^t0  c^ngratfllate  himself  on  the  generosity  of 
*bd  cortqoeror;  and  thus  originated  that  interest, 
whjqjb  has  since  he  en  attributed  Io  political  COnst- 
Is.  D.  3  H  *  "— 


il#rfttityit,i  though' it;  had  its  source  in  tfife  ipm^i 
^fp^Litude^ ,  ,,\Vhe*  Moreau  wafr  strotk  by >•  iwJfefc, 
WUs^J/wa^  near  th^tjg^hara],  and'  he  wa$  thejfcra^ 
id^i^hirn  and  ; to  offer  <hioi**.s8i$taftce*>  <WJfcftFi 
htitf  treodtteed'  aarvijses  !tx>.  all  the  4  Soverei£fft  otf 
Europe ;:»he  has  fevetf  had  the  good  fortaweto-.Mrfe 
been  ^serviceable  to  the  King  of  Prince;;  end  ttiheJy 
that  Monarchy  whose  heart  is  sb  mindful*  ta&nqt 
ibrgotten  him.  To  render  you  mbre  fully  #fr- 
qtfatnted  with  the,  character  iof  General  WiisQft, 
jhat^fiemy  of  the  rtepbsb  of  EuroJ*e1«  and  to  pr  Wfe 
to  ydtt-tbe  higb.estdem  iri  which  he  is  held»hybthe 
Allied  Sovereigns,  perrhit  me  to  react  sotte'ofttfefe 
lejtteiwi  kv  which  those  Sovereigns  themselves  dfttgffi 
4*  rendeh  homage  to  the  noble  qualities  ^hich-dti*- 
tlnguitfbed  him;  Here*  is  toy  evident  for  thtf>dte- 
fence:  Kings  ave-  the*  witnessed  [After  fcwdi*£ 
the  tetters*  M.  Dupki  t esuofreik]  *•  DbiH  Imt  .letter  f 
hears  evidence  to  WtlsonVgooduesa  <>f  hawt;  *Ml 
ihfe  testimony!  is^ju*tifi«d  <by  feats.  In<  1808  smife 
Itaentih  |)ri$or(er*^feF*  threatened  at  Oporio  by  Poi> 
tu^ue»e<ftoidier^^aoi^  infuriated.  asft\ed  peasant*,  ;|p 
tha*unft)lper  of  forty  fahotv&nd.  ■,  rWiteao  op  posed,  the 
euttagfe  diT  th<S  latter  with  a  staaH  party  of  English 
troops,;  land  a  portion  e£.  his  Region.'  •  He  repressed 
their  violence,  by  holding  out  to  them  the  fear  of»a 
rupture  with  England,  in  case  they  should  ptre$wp£ 
$o4m  to  violate  the  laiw, of  nMions ;.  and<  afte?  fcbirtjfr- 
sijt  hours  of  imminent  cter^ery/baving  been  rggt- 

hi  ij  --i1   >i    '  ■  *'■'    ■'  kl — iuu  r\d,  ..ii:>n<*  iul>u,  at         -i«<Miftri 
• :    *rThi- letter  of  Pjifte*  Mtfttrnifcb;  '  defect  <fapu*r£  4f<*814»d 
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Jftafeech'by  arSpaniah  division,-  he  succeeded  itt  'd^ 

^Juring  to  the  French  prisoners  a  free  passag#l4  Cifc 

jportv  ■•  A*  «tha  battle  of  Tarutina,  near  M*m&>&9 

fWilstrti  saved  the  life  of  the  nephew  of  the  Duke 

"He  Fehrflj  he  kept  him  at  his  quarters;  ghttwed  bitil 

the  greatest  attention,  provided  him  with  worthy, 

tind  offered  to  procure  his  liberty.     The  nephew  of 

•  Vfmtie  Talleyrand,  who  was  then  aid-de-camp  to 

General  Oudinot,   having*  been  made  prisoner  alt 

the p&sago  of  the  Beresina,'  and  being-  in  misery, 

Wiflsorr  provided  him  with  half  of  bis  own  money 

*tfd  dotbes,  and  saved  him.  the  journey  to  Siberia. 

When  M.  Desgenettes,  physician  in  chief  to  tUe 

'French  army,  recovered  his  liberty  at  Wilna,  he 

^visioldly  indebted  for  it  to  the  ardent  soli&taitiott 

<rf<3tetterul  Wilson.     M.  Desgenettes  iv  as  the  only 

prisoner  to  whom  that  favour.  wa«  granted.    'Nat 

*ati*fied  with  this,  Wilson  'presented  him  with  two 

hundred  ducats,  to  be  distributed  among*  the  unfor*- 

tntiate  French.     Independently  of  this  general  b&- 

fietfofonce,  his  hnmanity   was  manifested,  during 

«&his  campaign,  by  numerous  private  acts  of  service, 

Sundered  particularly  to  Generals  Normand  and  de 

la  '{ioussiaye,  to  M.  Fontabges,  to  M.  Durfort,  «f 

the  house  df  Duras,  &c.  &c.     I  only  speak  of  the 

-acts  of  benevolence,    of  which  Frenchmen  have 

4>een  the  object,  because  they  are  of  a  nature  to  in- 

-fltfte*#  you  more :  but  Wilson  has  not  shown  himself 

4ess    generons  towards  the  unfortunate  of  other 

nations*  — Au-unforiunate.person,-  whoever  he  might 

bey » had  a  right  to  rely  upon  his  heart.     Wilson  is 

3h2  — 
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opptortanU^  ta«itaeM>ftfiLfM9raoni<aiid  lo  -render, justice  to- your 
xeoi  tad distinguished  valour*:  I  am  desirous  of  giving  ybatf 'ftrr*- 
ibelP^roof  of  my  satisfaction  Jby  .decorating  you  witfi  th*  afcbtftf* 
^yis^vini^k  oftfn7>Oider.of  Stir  A«ne  of  the  First  Ctesei 
i^ibj«ve  me*  niih.-whsm  jom  tone  a*  often  fought  **lf  regret 
pea*  atamaa.  >  'Far  jiiy*ew»  anrtt,  I  anal*  never  tfease  te^feteMieWber 
yoar  eeuragfe  aridain^fatigtfcte  etertion*,  and  shall  HrttftfesWrfffe 
afcaiuru  fefraald  ttftftafttfociite  ^ettnfc  it)  your  rettfr*  'a&oh^yVrtfr 
dfcfetfe^Jsoltfers*      '  '*■■    '      »  ALEKANDBft;  "» 

Sir, — You  will  pehcelVeby:ibe  inclosed  letter  that  his  Royal 
HigMess< the  Prince  Recife  feas'aefeti  graciously  pleased  to  per- 
mit you  to  accept  and  wealth*  (Dbmrta*^ 
of  Maria  Theresa,  conferred  on  you  by  his  Imperial  Majesty.  I 
exjierieifee  £ reat  *atieta*ti6h  itf'cofrveying  twyoMhe^ifowleqge 
of  thnvpermissioRs  the  honour,  rare  and  valuable  as- it  i4  yen 
have  nobly  merited  ;  and  although  it  is  not  easy  to  possess  aJitfc 
to  any  higher  distinction,  yet  I  feel  confident  that  it  will  not.be 
jeilgf  before  I  ha«B  t6  acknowledge,  in  corrtmou  \f itn  arl  tf  bo  are 
acquainted  with  the  real  nature  of  your  services,  the  justtotfJei* 
your,  claims  even  to  additional  honour  and  reward.  ^/ 

lam,  with  great  truth,  §jr, 

Your  most  obedient  bifmble  servant,'  ' ';f> 
:  ■'--■"     (Signed)        ABJBRDfrENi^ 
To  Major-General  Sir  Robert  ;WiUon,  $.  Jl.  T,  &c  &ei  &c,7 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  TO  SIR  ROBERT  WILSON^ 

■■■,■■..■■';  •.-■:»  Hors+'Guank,  Jan. 24/ lh&Ai 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  af'tbti 
21st  inst.;  with  its  enclosures ;  and  in  assuring  you  of  the  fa- 
vourable manner  in  which  1  am  impressed  by  the  merit  of  your 
zealous  and  distinguished  services,  1  have  to  convey  the  expres- 
sion of  my  regret  that  the  principle  of  limitation  under  whieli  tt* 
Order  of  the  Bath  has  been  extended,  did  not  admit  of  your  name 
being  included.  The  invidious  difficulties  which  were  appre- 
hended as  being  likely  to  arise  from  a  Bystem  of  individual  selec- 
tion, upon  the  first  establishment  of  a  distinction' which  nece*-' 
sarily  possessed  a  limitation,  rendered' it  ex ppditiit  that  a  fin* 
•ho^Jjs  dra.wo4to  guid*  the  decision**  wlaiwfco'VMde  atftelfcof 
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ttecit  wan  brought  under  the  Prince  Regent's  consideration.  -This 
Ijflttted  I  me  did  not  embrace  a  period  when  yon  were  materially 
employed  with  the  British  army;  and  having  by  your  idiatjn* 
gabbed  conduct  obtained  the  honours'  fend  distinctions  of  all  the 
foreign  armies  with  which  you  have  ao&mifteatly  served,  I  left 
comparatively  satisfied,  under  the  impress  ion,  that,  in  your  ease, 
jtye,,.na£yre  of  the  principle  adopted  would  be  apparent  to  yourself 
fffd.your  friends*  I  have  only  to  add,  that,  upon  future  occasion** 
I  b}b3&  fye  most  happy  to  bring  your  name  under  the  Prince  Re* 
gent's  consideration,  not  ouly  for  professional  distinction,  but  as 
a  candidate  for  the  command  of  a  cavalry  regiment. 

,1  aw,  Sir,  yours, 
FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief,  , 
;  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  &c.. 


.*»:■ 
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m. -,,••  ^uch.  wiw  the  man  whom  the  King  deligbted"r~ 
not  to  honour;  but  to  deprive  of  all  those  well  de~ 
s^ted  honours— and  all  that  renown  which  ttie 
JY-froJe  of  (civilized  Europe  had  most  justly  awarded 

We  will  now  conclude  the  narrative  of  that 
portion  of  Sir.  Robert  Wilson's  life  which  more 
immediately  concerns  the  present  history. 

We  have  already  stated  that  this  meritorious 
officer  was  suddenly  deprived,  and  that  without  the 
slightest  inquiry,  or  even  so  much  as  a  formal,  or 
indeed  any,  charge  brought  against  him. 

Sir  Robert,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  on  seeing 
this  ungracious  notification,  in  little  fnore  than  a, 
week,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  his  consti- 
tuents, the  Electors  of  Sooth  war  k  : 

-■•■f-MJ  .  •    ■    ■'  - 

.,&£NTLEM£N,--<Au  order,  in  his  Majesty's  name,  has  remtvred 
me,  from  the .  British  army:  Yon  have  read  my  dondemnatioiv ; 
and  I  oaunot  sofier  another  post  to  pass;  without  fanning;  yen; 
thajt:  my  demand cfor  charge  and  trial  was  instantly  dft|mtehed<     I 
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Will  not  inauU  JOH  fey  *  f64!1188*  to  J**8**1"!  Jonr  jud*»twt»  wfr*! 
*hf  oppPrtu«Uy  for  defence  has  not  as  yet  te«n  oftned  ;  hit  »M» 

my  foty  to  declare  to.  you,,  tfiat  J,  aw  fpHar-  #*•  to  all  tf»e  obliga- 
tions, wliicji,  jo  every  cputipgenpy,  aj  regard1  ftr  your  fcgs>odrv,as 

w«fl •» wy  9*u -.fmffiMm .  ,   v,  ,      ...-.,„  ,.  .; 

I  ain,  Gen^mejfe :  wjjtfr  gntfitfil  reapec*. 
Yo^r  oMient  imWQt.     ; 

#*rfc&ffc*7*W2l.       (SigM),.     »Q6BRX  WWW*. 

In  tWo  day^  afterwards,  he  again  wrote  to  the 
Electors  as  fpUpws ;  .-,.... 

Gentlemen, — I  fed  it  to  be  my  duty  to  pot  yon  in  immediate 
possession  of  the  following  correspondence  between  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  myself.  The  measure, 
which  the  Ministers  have  advised  his  Majesty  to  adopt,  and  per- 
sist in  maintaining,  toone  that  gives  me  comparatively 'Kttle  con- 
cern on  account  of  my  own  {njtprest**  But  as  it  involves  qeeat)efts 
affecting  all  the  elemeptary  principles  of  justice,  public  safety, 
and  liberty,  I  pledge  myself  to  the  discharge  of  every  doty  these 
considerations  impose,  t  must,  for  reasons  with  which  yon  may 
hereafter  be  made  acquainted,  remain  in  Paris  until  the  arrival  of 
the  next  mail,  but  I  propose,  in  every  event,  to  be  jn  England  at 
the  end  of  the  ensuing  week.  I  am,  &c. 

Paris,  Sept.  29J 1821.      (Signed)        &OBERT  WILSON. 

HJS  ftOYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  TO 

SIR  ROBERT  WIL80N. 

Hor*e-Gnarct$f  Sept.  15,  1821. 
Sir, — I  have  it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  inform  you, 
that  his  Majesty  has  no  further  occasion  for  your  services. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours, 

FREDERICK,  Commandef-in-Chief. 
To  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  M.  P. 

ANSWER. 

Sir,— The  letter  of  your  Royal  Highness,  dated  the  16th  W 
September,  was  delivered  into  my  hands  this  morning  by  hta 
Excellency  Sir  Charles  Stewart.  After  the  interview  I  had  with 
Sir  Heobert  Taylor,  your  Royal  Highness**  Secretary  on  the 
taorntag  of  the  Stat  of  August,  in  wliieh  I  stated  my  persusml 

18 


- ^4Mt*mwM torifl '&alfcn|g^ irityuiry : hito calumnies  ani^niisrepre- 
>  sdftttottibad  aoferioafcty  circalated,  together  with  tli'elm6tiv^  of  my 
-  4)iWtrait*0;Utotif  otffci^lly  called  npon,  from  giving 'in  aAV  stafce- 
-nDejWirf^hfr&ikrikct'I  felt:  it  my  duty  to  pursue  on  We  1 4^  in- 
stant, when  attending  the  funeral  procession  of herlate Majesty; 
I  could  ntatjdt1>4l  greatly  teloohhed  to  find'ttie  newspaper  state- 
ments of  my  difcttfssal  from  the  Service,  without  any.  inquiry,  or 
tfto^^ok^mcktioi)  of  alleged  charts/  tn us  'bftcialiy  con- 
fiuned^    IJut  I  styl  appeal  with  ;confyJence  to  hi*  tyajeft  j's^nse 
oP  justice,  that  he  wfll  grant  my  application  for  the  institution^ 
some  Military  Court,  before  which  I  may  have  am  opportunity  to 
$P$tftf$ i-nHraH#  ^d  prove  the  falsehood  of  thdso  ottfttttidhs, 
^(ja^verjthey  jnay  he,  wjiioh  have  disposed  his1  ■  Majesty  ttfw» 
n}^  m^  {[$/*  an  army,  in  which  I  haVeaenred  twenty-Juki*  yemtH 
a^d  jn.;whfcJ#,J  ^wlttM&t  evrfry  oommumwli,  Wit)»  ^  eW^ptikm 

IJHffiffftLb^l^  "* '  wwfcrt0  appear-before  aoy  Ctoortofcl^iriTjr, 

■Ai.il)  (Ju(.«  vlr>i..  ^ I.  Ve, the  honour  to  be,  -.».-*■.  ?  ,7,1-odll  foi* 
yaw  u.v  iUV  ;;«»"  Y^r#°yal  Hi§^deB8*»%«WdiM»'.i«i?taM|*rt 

HIS  ROYAL  H1GBN]E$S  THE  DUKE  OF  tfORK AFCM? 

Ki^iiv   V     :   &J* ■  ROBBRT  WILSON.  *.■■■■«-■  \ 

Horse  Guards,  Sept.  25,  1821.   . 

j^/^IitW?6!*0  acjaioifledgc  the  recti  |ft  of?  yoor4  fetter  of  the 

20th  instant,  and,  bfvipg  laid  itljcfore  hisv  Majesty,  I  have  it  in 

commaod  .to  acquaint  you,  that  bis  Majesty  does  not  judge  it 

Pfp^ej  Jto  coniply  witht:the  wish  expressed  in  it.  ••  • " 

..   x    ..     ...  .  lam*  Sir,  yours,  .  .      .  ■-=  ■  ■■ 

FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief. 
fy.Str  £pber.yjrij*».  M:  IV  :■.:.:   ' 

The  principal  gentlemen  to  whom  the  foregoing 
correspondence  was  submitted,  on  the  6th  of  Octo- 
ber (following,  after  an  ineffectual  application  td  the 
High  Bailiff  of  South wark,  held  a  public  meeting* 
untfef  the  sanction  of  the  X«ord  Mayor  of  London*' 
(Mr*  Alderman  Thorp)  of  the  electors  of  that  r'e-* 

t.  B.  3  1 
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s  pjpectable  borough,  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  commencing  a  public 
subscription,  to  indemnify  Sir  Robert  Wilson : 
Qeotgfe  Weatherstoue,  Esq.  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman,  and  elector  of  the  town,  in  the  chair.. 
At  this  meeting  the  following  resolutions,  amppgst 
others  of  a  temporary  nature,  were  very  shortly 
passed: 

Resolvsp — That,  without  questioning  bis  Majesty's  prero- 
gative to  dismiss  Officers  from  his  service,  we  cannot  but  view 
with  great  sorrow  the  late  exercise  of  it  in  the  person  of  our  re- 
spected, honourable,  and  gallant  Representative,  Sir  Robert  Wil- 
son; nor  can  we  but  feel  that  the  advice  given  by  his  Majesty's 
confidential  advisers  to  that  effect,  was  intended  more  to  punish 
an  opposer  of  their  measures,  and  a  supporter  of  the  late  ever' 
to-be  lamented  Queen,  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  service  ; 
nor  can  we  consider  that  advice  upon  any  grounds  to  be  just, 
without  aa  opportunity  haviug  been  given  for  his  defence,  tending, 
as  it  has,  to  deprive  Sir  Robert  Wilson  of  his  Commission,  for 
which  he.  paid  upwaid*  of  Five  Thousand  Pounds,  and  after 
having  rendered  the  most  eminent  services  to  his  country  for  up- 
wards of  twenty-five  years,  in  the  most  eventful  period  of  our 
history. 

Resolved — That  in  order  to  send  forth  the  opinions  of  the 
Electors  of  Southwark,  of  the  manliness,  magnanimity,  and  in* 
dependence  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  their  abhorrence  of  perse- 
cution in  every  shape,  it  is  expedient  that  a  PUBLIC  SUB- 
SCRIPTION be  immediately  entered  into,  in  order  to  indemnify 
him  for  the  pecuniary  loss  the  late  measure  is  calculated  to  occa- 
sion ;  and  to  prove  to  the  world,  that  his  Constituents,  and  the 
People  of  England,  da  (even  in  these  ttraes)  protest  against 
arbitrary  power,  and  will  support  an  injured  and  high-minded 
individual. 

Resolved — That  it  is  highly  expedient  to  invite  a  PuWic 
Netting  of  the  independent  Citizens  of  London,  and1  raeh  Noble* 
men  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Country,  as.  may  feel  disposed*  to  at- 
tend as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  farthering  the  object 
of  this  meeting.  ' 
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The  object  of  all  this  public  solicitude,  on  learn- 
ing what  was  in  agitation  on  his  account,  addressed 
his  ardent  friends  in  the  following  terms : 

TO  THE  GENTLEMEN  ASSEMBLED  AT  THE  THREE 
TUNS  TAVERN,  SOUTH  WARK. 

September 25,  1821.  ': 

Gentlemen, — I  have  this  instant  read  the'  resolutions  »*hi4h 
were  passed  at  the  meeting  held  under  your  auspices.  Impressed 
with  the  most  grateful  feelings  for  such  a  proud  memorial  of  your 
esteem,  I  still  must  entreat  you  to  cancel  the  resolution  relative 
to  a  pecuniary  subscription.  Economy,  and  arrangements  1  have 
no  doubt  of  making,  will  afford  me  ample  means  to  counteract  in- 
conveniences to  which  my  family  might  otherwise  be  exposed  by 
a  confiscation  of  military  income,  and  of  the  capital  vested  in  the 
commissions.  I  have,  Gentlemen,  I  assure  you,  no  fear  that  your 
bounty  would  prove  any  shackle  on  that  independence  of  action, 
which  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  for  your  interests  I  should 
maintain ;  but  I  could  not,  without  an  abuse  of  your  generous 
friendship,  permit  the  proposed  sacrifices  in  my  favour. 

1  am,  Gentlemen, 

with  grateful  sense  of  obligation,    - 
Your  obedient  servant, 
Paris,  Sept  30,  1821.  (Signed)        ROBERT  WIJ£»N. 

This  letter  having  found  its  way  to  the  public 
journals,  was,  by  the  writer's  enemies,  instantly 
construed  into  a  positive  refusal  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Robert,  absolutely  to  refuse  the  intended  bounty.; 
adding,  that,  in  fact,  Sir  Robert  did  not,  m.« 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  require  their  aid.  The 
friends  of  the  gallant  General  were  not,  however, 
to  be  thus  debarred,  by  the  modesty  of  the  one,  or 
the  malice  of  the  other,  from  thus  testifying  their 
disapprobation  of  the  measures  pursued  against, 
what  they  conceived  to  be  an  innocent,  and  an  in* 
jured  man*    The  subscription,  therefore,  already 

3i2 
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mentioned,  commenced  under  the  most  favourable  ' 
aaspiees.  Mr.  Lambton,  M.  P.  for  the  coiintfy  'ftf4 
Durham,  opened  it  with  a  splendid  donation  ,pj;n 
500/,;  which  was  speedily  followed  by  a  similar 

sum  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. ;  and  by  tfefcft 

*  ■  ■■»■■■■>  j  i 
like  amount  from  two  or  three  other  opulent  in- 
dividuals. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sir  Robert  returned  to  Lon- 
don, and  addressed  the  following  letter,  and  en- 
closures to  the  Electors  of  Southwark : 

18,  Regent-street,  Pall  Mall,  Oct.  9,  1821. 
Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the 
copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York,  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  England,  with  a ' 
copy  of  his  Royal  Highness' s  answer. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  very  obliged  servant, 
To  the  Electors  of  Southwark.  ROBERT  WIL80Nv 


SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

Regent-street,  Oct.  8,  1821. 

Sir,— 1  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving  your  Royal  High- 
nesses answer  to  my  letter  of  the  20th  ult.,  in  which,  after  com- 
plaining that  I  had  been  removed  from  the  army  without  a  hearing, 
and  without  even  the  statement  of  any  charge  against  me,  I  re* 
spectfully  demanded  an  investigation  of  my  conduct,  either  by  a 
Court  of  Inquiry  or  Court  Martial.  His  Majesty's  ministers  have 
advised  their  Sovereign  to  refuse  this  request;  and  I  thus  find 
myself,  after  so  many  years  of  service,  subjected  to  the  severest 
punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  upon  a  British  officer,  without 
being  told  of  what  I  am  accused. 

To  defend  myself  against  charges,  which,  if  they  exist  at  all  in 
a  tangeable  shape,  are  studiously  concealed  from  me,  is  evidently s 
impossible*  I  can  neither  conjecture  their  motive,  nor  by  whom 
they  are  preferred,  uor  on  whose  statements,  misrepresentations, 
or  fancies  they  may  rest;  whilst  this  concealment  gives  a  sanction 
to  every  latitude  of  surmise  in  which  malice  or  folly  may  indulge. 

It  is  true  I  have  seen  the  papers,  and  heard  by  rumours  in 
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»c^4iri i*  variety (ffothkige  imptJtid  toole,  and  suggested  «*tW 
g^9an^off.iny  ^wm^s^al;  i>u*  I  deplane,  upon  myr  hono^r^ljwrtj; 
every  one  of  these  allegations  is  utterly  false,  and  that  in  everv  ^ 
iimtSanfce,  where  the  mention  of  names  has  enabled  me  to  trace  those 
sttLtoMHtnts  to  their  supposed  sourees,  their  falsehood  has  eithef 
be^at  ooce  exposed  .and  acknowledged*  $r{tl)eyjtave  heen  dis- 
avowed by. the  parties  said  to  have  made,  them.  ,,  > 
Those,  who  have  proceeded  to  punish  me  without  either  tH&J., 
or  hearing,  or  accusation,  render  it  impossible  tc  give  a  more  pre- 
cise contradiction  until  they  shall  be  pleased  to  inform  we  what  I 
have  done,  or  what  has  been  whispered  against  me. 

But  I  once  more  earnestly  beseech  your  Royal  Highness  to  in- 
stitute, in  whatever  way  shall  be  deemed  the  most  searching,  a 
rigorous  investigation  of  every  part  of  by  conduct. 

Your  Royal  Highness  is  well  aware,  that  before  my  dismissal, 
I  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  subject  to  martial  law;  and  if  it  be  now 
sajd  I ,  am  no  longer  iu  this  predicament,  I  desire  to  wave  all  ob- 
jections to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  military  tribunal,  in  order  that  no 
obstacjte  may  be  interposed  to  the  inquiry  which  I  court.  It  is 
with  unfeigned  reluctance  that  I  again  presume  to  remind  your 
Royal  Highness  of  those  services,  which  you  were  formerly  pleased 
to  acknowledge;  but  the  strange  situation,  in  which  I  am  now  so 
unaccountably  placed,  compels  me  to  refer  your  Royal  Highness 
to  your  letter  of  the  24th  January,  1815,  and  the  documents  to 
which  it  relates,  in  further  support  of  my  claims  to  justice  on  the 

present  occasion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Royal  Highnesses  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)         ROBERT  WILSON. 

ANSWER.  ^ 

Horse  Guards,  Oct.  9,  1821. 
Sib, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, urging  again  an  investigation  into  your  conduct;  to  which 
I  can  only  reply,  that  having  laid  your  former  application  before 
his  Majesty,  and  communicated  to  you  his  Majesty's  sentiments 
upon  it,  I  do  not  consider  myself  warranted  in  taking  any  further 

step. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  / 

FREDERICK,  Commander-in-Chief. 
.  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  .*    i  ,> 
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JL  abort  time  after  this,  the  suffering  General 
again  addressed  his  constituents  as  follows : 

TO  THE  ELECTORS  OF  SOUTH W ARK. 

18,  Regent-street,  Oct  23,  1S21. 
:  CfeNfXEMEN, — I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  lay  before  yon  copies 
of  the  letters  which  have  passed  between  Lord  Viscount  Sid  mouth 
and  myself;  with  an  accompanying  memorandum  of  a  conversa- 
tion with  Sir  Richard  Birnie. 

1  "have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  most  obedient  servant. 
To  the  Electors  of  Southwark.  ROBERT  WILSON. 


SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO  THE  LORD  VISCOUNT 

S1DMOUTH. 

18,  Regent-street,  Oct.  19,  1821. 

My  Lord, — Having  seen  a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  au- 
thenticated by  the  signature  of  Mr.  Thomas  Julion,  Clerk  to  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Kensington  Division  of  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex, in  which  it  is  asserted,  that  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  one  of  the 
said  magistrates,  did,  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Justices,  held  on 
the  8th  of  September,  1821,  at  the  Hammersmith  Coffee  House, 
declare,  that  information  had  been  given  to  him,  at  Bow-street, 
upon  oath,  thai;  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Youde,  at  which  the  plan  of  interruption  to  her  late  Majesty's 
funeral  was  concerted,  and  that  I  had  attended  the  meeting;  I 
have  to  request  that  your  Lordship  will  be  pleased  to  direct  a  copy 
of  such  information  upon  oath  to  be  delivered  to  me,  that  I  may 
be  enabled  to  institute  a  prosecution  for  perjury  against  the  per- 
son so  swearing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servant. 
To  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.  ROBERT  WILSON. 


THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH  TO  SIR  ROBERT 

WILSON. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  19,  1821. 
Sir, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  this 
day,  referring  to  a  statement  in  the  newspapers,  that  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  had  declared  at  a  General  Meeting  of  Magistrates,  'that  in- 
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-fernlatMn  had  been  give*  him,  o»  oath,  thai  yoo  had  attended  a 

certain  Meeting,  at  which  the  plat  for  interrupting  her  lat*  Ms* 

jesty's  funeral  was  concerted;  and  requesting*  me  to  direct  a  copy 

of  satb  information  upon  oath  to  be  delivered  to  ysir,  that  you 

might  be  enabled  to  prosecute  the  informant  for  perjury.    In  reply 

to  this  reqaeat,  I  have  oaty  to  observe,  that,  if  any  aacK  infotma 

tMm  does  exist  in  the  hands,  of  a  Magistrate,  it  does  not  appeao  lo 

me  that  I  am  the  proper  channel  through  which  an  application  for 

its  production  should  be  made: 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 
.  Your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 
To  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  SIDMOUTH. 

MINUTE  OF  A  CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  SIR  RO- 
BERT WILSON  AND  SIR  RICHARD  BIRNIE. 

On  the  receipt  of  Lord  Sid  mouth's  letter,  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
addressed  a  letter  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  for  a  copy  of  the  deposi- 
tion on  oath,  assigning  also  the  motive  of  the  request 

The  letter  was  seat  on  the  20th.     On  the  22d,  Sir  Richard 

■  * 

Birnie  sent  a  note  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  stating  he  bad  been  ab- 
aent*  attending  the  funeral  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  and  request- 
ing Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  call  upon  him,  when  he  would  give  him 
the  information  he  required. 

.Sir  Robert  Wilson  having  waited  on  Sir  Richard  Birnie  the 
same  day,  with  Mr.  William  Lambton,  and  renewed  bis  demand  for 
a  espy  of  the  information  on  oath.  Sir  Richard  informed  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  "  that  no  information  in  writing  had  been  taken; 
that  the  information  was  a  verbal  one,  founded  upon  a  report  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern,  of  a  Meeting  having  been  held  at  Hammer* 
smith*  at  which  an  officer  had  been  present;  but  that,  on  the  exa- 
mination of  the  tavern-keeper  at  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Youde,  all 
the  Magistrates  were  satisfied  Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  never  been 
mthe  bowse*"  •  ROBERT  WILSON. 

SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO  LORD  VISCOUNT 

SIDMOUTH. 

18,  Regent-street,  Oct  22,  1821. 
My  Low>,— Having  received  information,  that  a  dspositiaa 


*  Tlie  above  Minute  was  "shown  to  Sir  Richard  Birnie,  and  re- 
ceived his  sanction. 
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» 

upon,  oath  exists  in  the  Home  Department,  of  my  having  jhpe^i 
sefcn  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August,  on  horseback,  with  a  porter 
pat  in  my  band,  encouraging1  the  populace  to  poll  up  the  p&re- 
ment,  and  impose  impediments  to  the  funeral  procession .  of  tor 
late  Majesty,  I  have  the  honour  to  request  your  Lordship.  ,^i|l  be 
pleased  to  direct  a  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be  delivered  to^me, 
that  I  may  institute  a  prosecution  for  perjury  against  the  persou 
so  swearing.  •;■- ■!*,-*> 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  ,  .  > 

Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  humble  servant. 
To  the  Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth.  ROBERT  WILSON. 

i  ■  i  I..  _»*!"■ 


THE  LORD  VISCOUNT  SIDMOUTH  TO  SIR  ROBfcRTT 

■WILSON.  f.i: 

Whitehall,  Oct.  23,  1821. 
"Sir, — I  nave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday's date,  in  which  you  state,  that  you  have  received  informa- 
tion; that  a  deposition  upon  oath  exists  in  the  Home  OiSoe,  of 
your  having  been  seen  on  horseback,  on  Tuesday,  the  14|h  of 
August,  with  a  porter  pot  i it  your  hand,  encouraging  the  populace 
to  pull  up  the 'pavement,  and  oppose  impediments' to  the'futferal 
procession  of  her  late  Majesty ;  and  you  therefore  request*  thall 
will  direct  a  copy  of  such  deposition  to  be  delivered  to  you,  t)»ajt 
you  may  institute  a  prosecution  against  the  person  so  swearing  for 
perjury ;  and  I  have' the  honour  to  acquaint  ydu,  in  rdply,  'thai  I 
should  not  think  myself  justified  in  giving  the  directions  forwtf&n 
you  have  applied. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

To  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  SIDMOUTH/* 

i  ■ 

.  If  it  bad  not  been  the  determined  resolution  <f£ 
the  Ministers  of  the  day  obstinately  to  resist  every 
attempt  at  inquiry  concerning  the  justice  or  injos* 
tice  of  any  of  their  measures  against  individoali 
who*  might  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall  under  tbfti? 
displeasure,  the  repeated  appeals  of  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  Ijis  *e- 
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inters  for  Rome  investigation  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  bis  dismissal  would  not  have  been  made  ia 
▼ski. 

His  enemies  preserved  a  sullen  silence  on  the 
4rfbject;  but  every  honest  and  good  man  in.  the 
^country,  who  took  the  pains  to  weigh  the  matter 
fairly,  condemned  the  measure  as  harsh  and  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  The  King  could  scarcely  have 
done  a  single  thing  more  calculated  to  render  him 
unpopular,  notwithstanding  the  very  strong  and 
ardent  spirit  of  loyalty  to,  and  affection  for,  the 
person  of  the  monarch,  which  always  glows  in  the 
Ixmows  of  all  good  Englishmen. 
.  Yery  soon  after  his  Majesty's  return  from  Ire* 
frrid,  he  resolved  to  visit  his  Hanoverian  dominions; 
pud  accordingly  set  sail  from  Ramsgate  for  the 
Continent,  where  he  was  received  with  all  that  ret 
spfect  which  became  his  exalted  rank.  He  re- 
mained but  a  few  weeks  abroad,  ere  be  returned  to 
England,  where  his  reception,  considering  the  very 
unpopular  proceedings  during  his  absence,  was 
welcomed  with  much  honest  zeal  and  sincerity,  if 
not  with  any  very  great  marks  of  public  enthusiasm. 

The  Radicals  were  gradually  dying  away,  the 
Spirit  of  disaffection,  so  powerfully  fostered  by  the 
late  unjust  proceedings  against  the  Queen,  was  be** 
ginning  to  subside— trade  began  to  revive — the 
Bank  bad  resumed  cash  payments;  and  a  gold 
eurocoey,  to  which  the  country  had  so  long  beta 
almost  an  entire  stranger,  seemed  to  revive  the  de- 
clining confidence  of  the  public ;  when  these  most 
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unlucky  and  ill-judged  measures  against  SirKo- 
bert  Wilson,  Sir  Robert  Baker,  and  others 'con- 
cerned with  the  Queen's  funeral,  cast  a  fresh  damp 
on  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  friends  of  peace  and 
the  Constitution.  But  for  these,  and  some  similar 
acts  of  what  were  deemed  oppression,  there  wobla, 
at  the  time  now  alluded  to,  have  been  but  one  class 
off  useful  men  in  the  community  who  were  loud' in 
their  complaints :  I  allude  to  the  large  farmers, 
who,  it  must  be  confessed,  owing'  to  the  extraordi- 
nary pressure  of  taxation,  and  the  recent  great  de- 
pression in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  were 
suffering  very  considerably.  They,  however,  looked 
forward  to  Parliament  for  some  relief;  but  the  tune 
at  which  this  sheet  was  written,  the  meeting  of  th^t 
assembly  was  at  some  distance.  It  was,  however, 
most  clearly  foreseen,  that,  unless  some  measures 
should  be.  adopted  to  heal  the  breach  which  Minis- 
ters had.  made  between  themselves  and  the  people, 
and  some  efficient  plan  of  economy  and  retrench- 
ment,  resorted  to,  evils  of  the  most  serious  nature 
might  still  be  apprehended. 

I  had  intended,  with  these  observations,  to  have 
ended  the  present  chapter;  but,  agreeably  to  .ah 
intimation  on  a  former  page,  it  becomes  my  painful 
duty  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  result  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  against 
thftt  l*9s$  incorrigible  libeller,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
^faopw,  whose  name  has  so  frequently  disfigured 
ths  pages  of  this  history,  and  whose  infamy  and 
impudence    will    long   be   remembered    with   the 
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deepest  horror  and  disgust  by  all  those  who  have 
the.  least  regard  for  the  decencies  and  virtues  of 
civilized  life.  r 

.On  Monday,  the  26th  of  November,  1821,  the 
Cpurt  of  King's  Bench  was  thppiiged  to  excess  with 
i££pectable  persons  anxious  to  hear  judgment  pro- 
uounced  in  this  important  cause*  The  public  cu- 
riosity was  considerably  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  somewhat  severe  sentence  which,  on  the 
Saturday  before,  had  been  pronounced  in  the  same 
Court  on  three  individuals  connected  with  the 
John  Bull  Sunday.  Newspaper.  These  persons 
were  Messrs.  Shackell,  Arrowsmith,  and  Weaver, 
the  proprietors  and  printers  of  that  paper,  in  which 
had  appeared  a  paragraph,  stating  that  the  late 
Lady  Wrottesley,  had  been  detected  in  a  criminal 
intrigue  with  her  menial  servant.  For  this  libel 
the.  persons  above  named  were  indicted,  to  which 
indictment  they  pleaded  guilty  ;  but  tendered  affi- 
davits of  their  innocence  as  to  any  design  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  her  ladyship's  surviving  relatives, 
the  prosecutors;  of  their  ignorance  of  its  having 
been  inserted  till  after  the  publication  of  their 
paper j  and,  what  was  of  greater  importance  still, 
,of  their  having  actually  expunged  the  offensive 
paragraph  in  a  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  paper. 
These  defendants,  however,  after  all  that  was  stated 
iu^iqVtujatiap  of  punishment,  were  sentenced  to  a 
•  tine,  amounting:,  in  the  whole,  to  Eleven  Hundred 
Jrouhds,  and an  imprisonment,  in  the  King's  B&tifcb, 
of  njiie  months.     Abhorrent  as  the  better  part  of 
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the  public  were  to  the  principles  aj)fj  fMractiocfeftof 
the  John  Bull  Paper,  as  having  ho  lopgV  an^^iHH' 
justly,  persecuted  the  late  Queen,  and  aUboiit  «f tfy 
gentleman  or  lady  who  dared  to  show  hi^X^dhe^ 
attachment  to  he?  Majesty's  person  and  irttejttfts, 
I  am  persuaded,  from  observation,  that  ttare^wenei: 
but  few  who  did  not  look  upon  this  sentence  «*,<•&(#- 
say  the  least  of  it,  bordering  .on  great  severity ;  riticl  - 
the  known  private  virtues  and  character  of  the  dew 
fendants  in  this  case  operated  to  increase  the  public 
sympathy  in  their  behalf,  though  many  thought,- 1 
am  persuaded,  erroneously,  that  his  Majesty V  Go- 
verninent  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  remit  or* 
pay  the  fine.     Who  the  real  libeller  was*  tbfci de- 
fendants refused  to  disclose,  conceiving  that  it  wete: 
more  honourable  in  them  to  bear  the  punishment- 
adjudged  them,  than  to  violate  the  confidence  row 
posed  in  their  editor,  whom,  it  would  seem,  they^ 
were   bound   to  protect.     I  justify   not  thitt  pro- 
ceeding;   but  candidly   state   facts.     Be  it  ate  it 
may,  the  public  in  general,  from  the  sample  which 
they  had  had  of  the  feelings  of  the  Court  on  the  prey 
ceding  Saturday,  was  prepared  to  expect  a  sen- 
tence, in  Blacow's  case,  of  no  very  mild  character  > 
although  one  of  a  different  nature  would  but  have 
ill  accorded   with   the   Christian   temper   of    her  ; 
whom  that  most  audacious  libeller  had  so  wautonly   i 
maligned.  :v 

The  following  brief  report  of  the  proceeding**.  ©iv>b 
the  28th  of  November,  may  serve  to  convey  airi  . 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  facts  to  the  reader. 
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toMrvtf>e!f*mttV— I  have  W  |iray  your  Lordships' 
j^itebt^porttte  Rev.  Ri^ard  felacow. 
y  {She  Jdfcfeiidfmt  having  appeared  upon  the  floor 

^MivJdsttefc  Holroyd,  befote  whom  the  informa- 
ti»tv<ftg¥*inst  the  defendant  wi&  fried  at  the  fate 
Assises  at  Lancaster,  p»*)ceed£d  to  read  bis  noted 
of  >  the  case ;  f rota  which  it  Appeared  that  the  de- 
fendant^ in  bis  vocation  of  clergyman,  and  from 
thtf  pulpit  of  St.  Mark's  churftb,  Liverpool,  in  the 
course  of  a  sermon  which  he  was  then  preaching-, 
delivered  the  following  libel  of  and  concerning  her 
late  Mafgsty  *. 

>*The  term  'cowardly/  which  they  have  noiir 
laid  to  itof  charge,  1  think  you  will  do'  me  the  jus- 
tide  to  Say,  does  not  belong  to  me ;  that  feeling  was 
never  an  inmate  of  my  bosom;  neither  when  th& 
Jacobins  raged  around  m's  with  all  their  fury;  nor 
in  the  present  day  of  Radical  uproar  and  delusion. 
The  latter,  indeed,  it  most  be  allowed,  have  one 
feature  about  them  even  more  hideous  and  disgust- 
ing than  the  Jacobins  themselves.     They  fell  down 
and  worshipped  tht  Goddess  of  Reason,  a  most  re- 
spectable and  decent  sort  of  being,  compared  with, 
that  which  the  Radicals  have  set  up  as  the  idol  of 
their  worship.     They  have  elevated  the  Goddess  of 
Lust  on  the  pedestal  of  shame,  an  object  of  all 
others  the  most  congenial  to  their  taste,  the  most 
deserving  of  their  homage,  the  most  worthy  of  their 
adtftatidti.  *    After 'exhibiting   her  claims  to  their 
favour,  in  two  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  after 
compassing  sea  and  laud  with  her  guilty  paramour, 
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to-gi&tffy  t*  the  ^1F  har  UripgrB  de&ear  M&et*Ji 
polluting  the  Hoijru^Hftfcbre  4taelfo riiitfo  (MMkpm 

artride  upon  qn! Asa*  ihe  returned  to  tfrifrjkaltafcbd 
soil  adihkufden^dito  si*vyM  tirauaed  *iflbi  i^Amtite^tf 
tftjtatato  aveity  4pclibg>,df  decency  ^<«>f  9hftBMte<M 
tfc<  go  4*i  Baodky dfiurt*  fitothadoin&i4^Q>ffiA%|)es^ 
adtfltary^  to  tueeli  dopro  at  the  tittf  oft  $*jt  (jfatft 
who:  »  ^  of  fwrer  ^6B  tbaa  1«  .  hefatidi  Wty&y* 
When  ah&  ought  rather  ttbiva  stood  barefoq*.  W  tb$ 
akle*  eoverod  ;with<  a  fthaet #*  wHit*^/  jitwijq^ 
sn*<Wv  doing  ptaoiiee  for  for  amair  Utt  thfabldlmB 
done,  I  would  never  have  defiled  tny..h$Mfc;jfey 
p*acihg  the  aacrefih  symbol*  in  .treas ;  ^d^btf/phe 
would  have  ieen?  compelled  to  doio  ^^gjQQdoJd 
fojfe;  wKeti  church  discipline  w^  in,  i^^prjirtine 
vigour  hud  Activity."  .i;  *•.■■■*-»>•?« 

"'■■  The  publication  of  the  bbel  having  besn  pit)f#d> 
the  defendant  woafoimd  guilty,;  .  v.     *  ,,ti< 

}-  The  Chief <>Jastide,  addressing  himself  to  J4*V 
Blaeowy  asked  him  if  he  4iad  any  affidavit*  wkipfa 
he  was^de&irodt  of  (submitting  to ! the  Court  ?  :  im 
.  Mr*  Blaco^.^-None^  my  lord.  »  -j  <  :  ..■  •  i-«wp 
••   The  t*ief  Jnstice^Mr,  Benman,  Jwive  ytju  9Hy 

*  Mr.  I>efewvaiu~^No,  toy  Lord  y  as  the  defends** 
offer*  no  affidavit,  neither  *hall  I. .  -  v    .    r      , . 0 fna 
^"QTRtfGbfaf  Justicei-^Hasthedetendantan^Vhi^ 
Ifr^r instigation  of  puwshmea*r?  j  f,-  *.\A*  fa 
Mr.  Blacow   (bowing   respectfully).-— Ns^^fty 
<1^>  Hothn% whatefavU  — .  jdd&  i n.v   S,  tlf 

Jkfr*  Den  man* — Under  the  c\YC\raB&\&ra*&\*^btth 
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ttfW^cte*  stands^  my luord*  I  certainly  *batt-$iat 
tNiplirftfliMfeeiltae^  - r? *   vMirtfoq 

Yj&ptiBto^wmi^h  naity  feefe  iti«toecws»igrj t* 
bdlfrtti*4omjy  wonl«  ta  yoor!ixHHte Wpsi  )  Xoo^JHww 
ffeififlMe'  Kbe*  read  ofi  whidi*  tbehdefeiidtiite  bai 
fefeeti'lfett?  idteCMbut  yonrlLordAi^sMvt  orttauri 
tae^itefetfce  frhiehbhe  mad^Ar/iftfl^f^iipo^  hi§ 
tfrfifill  AW*  I^itt  *t«iftiite  to  »»y ^Jtbat  Iter*  navtftfiiriM 
kiHifefe  febtrtrtpf  exhibited  a  weae  so:i»de$oro*st7r*# 
»%1ttditvg  t^^  jfefft* 

bgp^tfttjr  t*4teuftf&fiwta*  4f  a  «tagyto*0r-ra  fefiflB 
WWibjfUtfiftf^i  fy  tto«ttiM*flofc  afo^  b#a^hn<M^ 
(6f(ltrti4*4^.  ^  »v*I'»m»  ivhji  r»73<*  ^l:,^  l  ,Woh 
™J*f  Wtf  uttice  tet  j^VMbip  n^imported^iii^ 
hbt&^tefcitave  been  react  to  the- Cot rtvf  /blnovf 
'"  M^.^B^ou^ham.— Pop  that  very-wH»oa  ,1  ^i^fe Jtf 
inform  your  Lordships  of  what  did  actually  <M£iJ& 
4ftftf  <I*tlppea1  to  the 'learned  jidgebyi  wtaflWithtf  P*ae 
was  tried,  with  great  effebtyj<#h«tber(iw  *v«jf>witr 
fiUs&i  a  mom  dtsgracefal  exhibition  i**>C*«$t  of 
tflMtfee?  <  Asrto  the  libdbkselfcit  w  sufficient,  far 
me,  in  praying*  the  pdgmctitvhlht  Genrt,  to  r#t- 

qdest  your  I^rdsbif)i,  atteotioiC  to  ib^  staud^l^^ 

the  Vile,  gross j  and  iikdectai^landers,  pf  wbi^b  $bat 

libel  is  composed;  and  w  hie  It  were  delivered  byt** 

Jtfe*>gytiian<  of the?  Cihureh  of  England  froaj  the 

pulpit,  in  his  vocation  of  Minister , of  the  QfW&lkrr 
*l^t»M*»Mito ttbeifatft  tiiat  it  k  ^t*fc<&{Mtime 

of  this  man  tamg-fceen  >oow?U)t$d?  tfjtiti/mbf 
Mr.  Justice  Best.— Hay^y<«iU^a^^v^to^v^ 


I*  h«M^ii»«flUa#l^fty 'prate  ^^t^^^^ftfc^rf*^ 
tlM^pltnmi  *kfr -«**  ceprieted  wd  teeeMeii  ^iftti 
•MtetM«s.^a<4He^3mfftMi8U  thmk  fit,*  #HJ^irt3l 
k»*?fAii  atiMatfe^to  fended  to}  a^q*.  *4  uUai 
i  Mrv  iurtiw  Bmfc^Tim  affidavit  shoohk  HW* 
been  t^'fceto^^  order  ^a^dtte  d 

tk>ii<hMHb^derfottAittt  #iwiU(HefeW*Ued  to  mpfy* 
>  ^tfCHief  Jtfcii  de^in*  point  <rf  ttgat}rit9f'«hf* 
Affidavit  oagfct ;  to  hate  been  read  beffrre the  JctfW v 
ttt*^Mtfa<i<iipdfe    Tb«^ffidt^ife^iil>Qtl»«M^P 
abonki  be*?^  ^Uhe.firr^irtHah<>*.  -,  fcrfettpMitHiM 
tarMy^#6rth^#hi^reaMto^  ihi^affidawt  ^e  j£  i^ai 
^5Phe  affidavit  t^^withdrawe.}  .<  >  ■».--  ■*  >  *i>:d* 
Mr;  Bfo*£hati*v— Mty  Leri»/I4M<it  qaite  afc*ai* 
cenaty*  ttf4roobte  Ae  -'Gdtotfey  ^oing-  beck  to4if#t' 
former  cafiev     Yo^^Lordvhipiree^  the  >  tenor  ifoab*; 
libel  itsetfc   Y6u  kaow  tb^  cfarftacted  wKfcbudie 
party,  I  cannot  say  does — but  which  betfcogb&ad*' 
snppfeM-*^th*  txufarftoti  apon  «rfcichf4bis'-tibel  *#*» 
published,   and  tile  fehdn  to  *hditr>4t'  appttfctii; '■> 
that  this  defendant  is  one  of  those individuals  vthp- 
are^ertgtfged  m  a  eonspiraeyr  for  the  purpose >ofprd-iJ 
pagfetittg*  openly  an  well  as  in  secret, :  the  .tfilttlP 
slandei*  tehjch  it  is  possible  for  the^htfman  imagti 
nation  to  intent,  and*  to  heap  upon  publie  a»d<£rt*i 
vatexcharaeter  every  abuse  whieh  may  appearing!*;  j 
cutoteB)  to  tettoi^PfrntOig^ 


IWb^1HWi»^to^fciiir  iNNOgMr^fts^jtkfok  beaftaoa 
spade  to  appear  frteitto  mhf*»«xjmtm*i  tMpj  Mg 
9SMI  4#$W<tao^ jM*co»t  .fwwartl  npot>  tbi«4A»- 
«W»buOQt  ttt4pafcfia» -fee  t^fe  yoMkatwi  mtk 
which  he stands  charged,  bat  ^aggi«tl*B^bjF aft 
«rgj^frn  ofciwldfrQaal  wabg»ity  »  ft»d^^o#^p> 
pptifft  m  thif  hrt^gq  <rf ^tpio<i^dU>f jjcoattw^i 
«*fte,dMl4a>l)K  trials  t*e<igno«ai*y.  fctUeb^fWbU 
c*rtMk^*»4  taafrtag  tbc  p*»*bin<*t 4u*rtoblHa 
^SMmiioJ  w>a»  teate  him  to  tbejudgMeetJMtcbfte 
mJie^tiHio^^f  yoa*  JtfOrd*hip*»  wttisSc&lhafefloWptB; 
feel  yoni^vei  faund,  rggpidt pg>  <the  >  ajfrartintt  tiK 
which  be  standi,  to  paai  that  aepj^^^Wcb^illlder 

adfeflha  oiwect#Uac#v  fe*  criimishalUyyertf  toMe- 
•artaool  Jt,*(H»W4>ewperto^ 

wertwtfi  r  I  eheH* UMN'efare  pottadd ocie  word  agora*  * 
9ERh4:CfaeiVha«i*g  remained  |n«dtfibej*tien  $mt\ 

tlflr.(Jtf|titi«fiftyky>  proceeded  Jtopaiilvseatoiiee 
^Utodefeedant  ia  the  ^o^qg^ wwpds:-^44  Iti» 
v^Hpautfaldaly  to  be  called  upon  ta  past  oft  yet* 
^h^A^eread  J&eberd  JWeeaas  a  clergyman  of  the 
Ckftfth  ^fr  England!  the  sentence  of  this  Coart  iff  j 
a J^lelriftfrt-attm-ed  by  jou  in  yoar  capacity-df^ 

clcUgpHseny  i*  a  -place  set  apart  for  very  differaofc -\ 
pWywm ;  *ad  ^afterwards  printed  and  published  *e  * 
ptjj+f  ^soiaae 3  ipcpaehodia^hechareh  of  Sti  Maakt>-> 
x..  w  8  L 
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Ifct&uUat&aftetytg  real  evil* thai  a  piace*a4Mterfi4 
ihpaM;  be*  perverted  to  saeh;  fnurposes.    .It  oughhfr) 
bave  been   with   very  different  feelings*  tb*4  4b§ 
gliodfr  of;  those  .whoert  tended  should  have  beetf  ttn* 
pressed;  nor  should  you^uponso  solemn  ta&jMciir 
jiony  haver  mingied-  wkk  Christian  instruct wV^ny 
observation*  upen,  living  characters.     We  all  hwe 
efficient  faulte  of  our  own  to  correct,  without  coqor 
minting  upon^  the  faults  of  others.     It  is  no  small 
aggravation  of  the  case^  that:  there  did  mot  exidbftn 
Unanimity  of  opinion  on;  the  topic  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  libel-    It  was,  therefore,  at  the  tim&ytu 
^mentioned  it,  calculated;  to  produce,  dvffer^^t^ fil- 
ings, in  different  minds,  but  not  sueh  feeltngfras 
ought  to  prevail  in:  a.  house  of  Christian  war&fcpt : 
the  nature  of -the  place  itself  is  one  of  <tUfc,g*aat 
•stings  in. this  case~r»that  which  gives  to  it  a  feature 
of  peculiar  aggravation.     I  must  say,  that  you  fea#e 
exercised  a  wise  discretion,  in  having  declinqd^o 
offer  any  thing  this  day  in  mitigation  of  theoffepge 
of  which  you  have  been  convicted;,  and  1  Uope 
that  determination  arose  from  a  conviction,. that*  on 
looking  back  to  your  conduct,  yoa  saw  nothing,  in 
it  for  which  yoa  could  offer  any  defence.    /faking 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into  consideration, 
the  sentence  of  the  Court  on  you  is,  that  you  dp  pay 
to  the  King  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  ;■  that 
you  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Marshaljof 
the  Marshalsea  of  this  Court  for  the  term  of  .six 
calendar  months;  -  that,  at  the  expiration  p£  that 
tim#  you  do  enter,  iat<*  sureties, to  keep  the  peace 
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ftofifiwyeairftj'  yourtelf  in  the  Jam  of  fire  hundred 
f&iftfds,  *amd  two' sufficient  sureties  in  the  sumtdf 
€»rie  hundred  pounds  each."    ■  ■. .  ..,!.«} 

^•Thfc  ^prisoner  immediately  retired  in  the  custody 
of'ftbe officer  of  the  Court.  •-•-<; 

'h  Without,  id  the  most  distant  manner,  questioning 
th*judgment  of  the  Court,  and,  •still  less  the  tnte* 
^itytf  the<  judges,  it  *s  impossible  not  to  view.  Mm 
^entdnce  as  one  of  extreme,  and  certainly,  of  no* 
marked  mildness  on  the  part  of  the  reverend  eul^ 
prit^for  whom  I  •can  feel  natrther  sentiment  than 
that"of*  abhorremee,'  mixed,  ivith  pity  that  sudh  a 
fflati^  should  play  wo  foul  a  part  in  society.     Gad 
knftWe  with  what? pain  and  teiootance,  I  have,  from 
tttte 'to  time,  found  it  to  be  my  duty*  to  enter  my 
salemit  protest  against  the  gross  partiality— 4he  *tiJ- 
l*iWoOBK)bliqn!ty— nay,  the  downright  ihjustice  and 
eMtelty  of  the  late  Queen's  enemies ;  and  now,  I 
trttot '  confess,   it  is  not  without  some  degree  of 
wkBtional  pain,  that  I  am  compelled  to  state,  that 
for  a  second  libel,  the  most  offensive— for  scandal 
the  most  nnprovoked*^-for  falsehoods  the  most  dta- 
nifest-^for  conduct  the  most  atrocious,  wicked;  dfe- 
foyaV  and  blasphemous,  a  miscreant  in  the  form  and 
gaf  b  of  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  has  been  con- 
demned to*  the  very  lenient  sentence  of  six  months 
irfiprwotimerit,  in  one  of  the  most  capacious  and 
:  best  prisons  in  the  kingdom— -not  amongst  crimi- 
-  nab  and  thieves,  but  amongst  debtors,  many  of 
whom  live  in  luxury,  extravagance  and  ease,  and 
:  vritb  '■  others  whom  the  pressure  of  misfortune  had 
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bH*>«ft  to  ifeftfti<Mfe  v>ftM»»f  ifrtooitofonutiEjf 

♦o»l^iJtoA(*to  htm  %}B&<hailt  «fcqui*edi  <^bdj. 

fertfr  da*sW<H*>4tofe  ctrfy  wdliiislteipnticiyiMt  a& 

hjqp^feabprdto^  inreffifciMkr 

boa^mglibf  [kerHt^nwr  ,p*tt9^'iGM^ 

t>»#iftt^)»»fatyw  hbHphiif  ^  di^  tutta»(4)f  hw  M akaU?. 

tyoipafcingll^iSJdaip^  «fith*s 

i&sfciflf^^  thrift 

and  wound  the  feeing  <afc^ 
c^xnmanitjr^attd^h^  be  f&a*Hr7*fte*  aAipdkafrfci-' 
i¥tie  j&$  4tt*j>tOB  thtatigtewfcqthk  hsdtotosiiaiiQaoiiyq 
tfe&TO$f;t&&  f  i?fri)  and  ^tattprj»&k*!paM*li«>t 

after  the  lapse  of  six  short  months,  during  whkdfab 

hiM*^  wantonia  ptMriuKiirto  df  >&nritn,  and  Ma- 

cbme  prodigal  in  frasbsDeae^^Utararyckpra^itj^i^t 

fobatiU  ,thft  press,  ts^pea iib  lumy  though  thfeipuipslp 

tl^nk^£rodr  is  a  »aoanrfi  ticu^dbri  a<Aait  panecfyo 

c^faedjagaiiiatJiimtr^to 

agaitvJto  let  loose,  tepofuaooiaty,  atocaoiore  tec  fciss'J 

Who  now  will  say  that  the  laws  of  England 


kgttttu  *frblpod<*  >fi#Mi)V  **"%***  *t]  Ate  Ifcttj 
Qoeen  wm  hovering  Wotfd>  ttilNlfflttablir  feetittiip 
q^qrtip  fwsooragw^tf  ti<ir4Tetf4^ftfriti£,  tiW&a 
fcandly  genii  of  tjie aric«ttWf»rthef^te4y>lllimttlW 
jbdge,  ib*wy  to  the  uohappy  aaad  brifotebiii^tfof 
foi^rayou l-w-I forgive ^dul  Gt/^* *brt*p«c# 
dfc  tMtet  fto'frcltoeiiiMt  and  reflecJfcmv  a»d>  t|itei& 
laar**;  how>  Jtt  it^  suite  <the  *jfcar&eter  of  ptteAiwiro 
ntodtffoean  rimhasswdcr  fwmtihe  Priuco  o#Pfcwt#ji 
toi  Npwln  I  cwl  df .v^jgahcwf,  wadiaak*  bid  liberty  wr 
Cfcra^ra jctoak  to  faxnteHU»ttf  !»^  Tfaafe*fat 
{Vadatf  «dy  profit  by  hi*  puaislMMnti  <ftKgbt!|ff  tir 
iritis  «^uiosfc«rdent  ^ni^  ^bdugii^I  wttfcrotf^ 
fast*  «ftte:thi«i  sriocwd  oftD^flMtte  tompeffelier 
mbntfeited*  dn  i  the*  day  of  his  tmdj  I  hafe  tartrw^ 
faibt  bopaatof pasendment  in  bis*. 

~':dk&ar  *Hb  oonvmittM  of  thin  tfrfetched  ftttttl  >t» 
pjitaoy  a  few*  jfwlighi  ^persons  «t  Liverpool  set  W 
fedtaai^oriptiotfforbjia)  but  tbay  were  reptottd 
fipfr  their  officioMUcMe  by  the  Ldnd  Biihop  *f  th** 
diboose/  -  .  ■  *■ 

-dNMasis.  fihaokell,  Airowstnfth>  a»d  Waatrer,  tad' 
bow '  m  prison  hot  *  week  m>  two*  when  their  trial 
epnt  en  for  a  libel  on  the  Countess  o€  Jersey ,  a  lady 
a$mauHied  honour  and  character  j  hut  who  bad  iiW 
oMralihe  diftpleMdro  <rf  "  2!ie  Jobs  Baa,"  b*wntf 
been  one  of  the  late  Queen's  visitors*  On  riri^ocs 
casion,  although  the  Court  and  Jury  distinctly  pro* 
nouaced  tbe  writing  ta  be  *  litoi,  the  defendants 
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were  acquitted  on  a*  technical  point  of  hW  £  ttifc 
publication  not  being-  formally  \>rbvted.  ' -*  ' '  iJ  u' 
:  A  few  days  afterwards,  However,  for  five  irtost 
odious  and  offensive  libels  on  the  Queen  hefrsdf; 
tbey  wiere  foiind  'guilty;  but  sentence  bad  not 
Been  passed  Upon  them  when  this  sheet  was  put  to. 
press.  '"  '  ' 

Since  this  work  commenced,  Many  additional 
proofs  of  the  late  Queen's  innocence  have  come  to 
light;  as  well  also  of  the  deep  and  lasting*  malig- 
nity of  her  Majesty's  enemies.     Amongst  the;  latter 

i 

we  may  briefly  notice  the  conduct  of  the  *  Madras 
Government,  which,  whilst  it  published  and  circu- 
lated all  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Lords 
against  the  Queen,  positively  prohibited  the  print- 
ing and  publishing  of  a  single  line  of  her  defence! 
A  respectable  contemporary  biographer  of  the 
late  Queen  has  given,  on  the  authority  of  a  'work 
lately  published  in  Paris,  entitled,  "  Memoirs  of  the 

Baroness  de  Boisouvray,  the  following  singular  state- 
ment, and  which,  as  he  justly  asserts,  "  imparts  an 
additional  shade  to  the  already  too  gloomy  picture  :"- 

"  The  Baroness  de  Boisouvray  happened  to  be 
at  Paris  when  the  celebrated  Bergami  visited  that 
city,  and  the  following  is  the  interesting  recital 
which  we  now  transmit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
English  people,  being  well  assured  that  the  im- 
pression which  it  will  make  will  not  be  easily 
effaced. 

"I  heard/'  says  the  Baroness*  «  that  Signor 
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Bargam*  wa&  at  Paris..  A,  person  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  nay  ardent  wishes  for  the  Queen, 
c&mjeto  tell  me  that  she  had  passed  the  preceding 
evening  in  Baron  Bergami?8.  company,  and  that  she 
titould  meet  him  again  that  same  day.  -  As  1  longed 
veuy  much  to  see  him,  I  asked  for  his  direction,  and 
being  informed  that  he  was  at  the  Hotel  de  Frescati, 
$M§de  Richelieu,  1  instantly  wrote  to  him  in  the 
following  terms:*-— 

.r .*)!  hear  that  Baron  Bergami  is  in  Parts;  I  should  be  very  much 
gratified  if  he  would  favor  me  with  a.  call/ 

.<  "  A  few  moments  afterwards,  I  had  the  satisfao- 
^io?  of L  seeing  him  in  my  dwelling.     He  was  ac- 
companied by  a  gentleman  who  appeared  his  friend* 
-.  M  Sir,?'  said  I*  "  t-  crave  your  pardon  for  the  li- 
berty I  took  of  writing  to  you,  and  requesting  yea 
to  call  upon  me,  though  unknown  to  you,  but  my 
motive  was  this ;  on  the  21st  of  March,  I  sent  to 
Mrv  Senn  Guebhard,  a  banker  at  Leghorn,  a  work 
which  I  wished  to  present  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  England,  along  with  the  first  articles  which  ap- 
peared in  her  behalf  in  the   public  papers,   and 
which  I  myself  caused  to  be  inserted.     On  the  27th 
of  April  I  received  an  answer,  purporting  that  as 
her  Majesty  was  at  Rome,  my  parcel  had  been 
transmitted,   and .  recommended  to  the  Duke  of 
Tortonia,  with  whom  the  banker  corresponded.     I 
Jiave  bad  no  other  information  since  that  time,  and 
should  like  to  know  whether  her  Majesty  has  vouch- 
safed  to  honour  my  humble  homage  with  a  favour- 
able reception." 


'  *  L  oanaok  inform  yon,  Madam,*'  reptM4Mgfe*r 
Beffeami*  <*  whether  her  Majesty  received  tto^MA^ 
eel  you  sent  her,  she  probably  hud  left- Boa**)*  4i»e 
ihe  is  to*  kit&d  not  to  have  ordered  «n  answer  %d4be 
returned  \  but  the  parcel  itself  cannot  be  lost/ it  kit 
very  likely  been  forwarded  to  her  Majesty's  villa/* 

"  1  mast,  however,  candidly  confess, -that  mf  wish 
to  see  Signor  Bergami  was  not  entirely  iftfloeHftAd 
by  my  anxiety  to  obtain  information  about  Ay 
parcel.  I  longed  to  speak  to  him  of  the-  Qofcen. 
Women  have  generally  more  address  than  tnitu, 
they  discern  the  smallest  shades  of  meaning.  r  A 
tboosand  trifling  circumstances  to  which  men  flay 
lio  attention,  serve  to  reveal  the  truth,  Thns  kawi 
iftg  conversed  with  Signer  Bergami,  I  found  him 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  respectful  and  devoted 
servant  of  her  Majesty. 

"  You  must  be  very  sorryy  Sir,  for  the  troubles 
which  her  Majesty  experiences,  since  1,  who  only 
know  her  from  the  report  of  her  misfortunes,  feet 
the  most  lively  concern  for  her." 

"  Ala*,  Madam,  if  yon  knew  what  insults  are 
heaped  upon  her,  who  is  entitled  to  general  adosi* 
ration,  if  you  were  acquainted  with  the  nobleness  of 
her  mind,  with  her  courage  and  kindness,  yon  might" 
then  form  a  just  idea  of  my  distress*  for  being  the 
pretence  that  is  laid  hold  of  to  slander  her.  It  ii 
with  gold  that  the  Milan  Commission  bribed  all  the 
domestics  of  her  Majesty,  and  induced  them  id* 
make  fabricated  reports.  Even  foreigners  were 
paid  to  circulate  the  most  horrid  tales  concerning 


itfrHMMBflfrhfrt  4Urt>i»H&iM,-i<\  t>d»  .i»J  iitor.  ooi(  l*r» 

tin  ft°«tfl,:*  .tMttgr^*Blrt*i*|,  4**  JMftepfctfifcr! 

his  gratitude  should  be  eterQ»i«pdtAiia<d>Y6tafeMlte 

^flRbfctfo»te|vifcw  .*(..  the  Barone#»  will  ^«rgM#^ 

harity,  it  was,  hoveqaQ  ite,foiff|f)i*!fte£  »<.*«•<«**■? 

'■teHHftooot^Atl  torwuifftiti  dp{tt!$K-trt»v<Hft  *e 

qadjng  «*cuiwrtfcW*8{Jkhftt  j>  iK>ba^ly,g»to»jrpirJ&4fc> 

%<f|  ^AM 1  tMA,g«M>«  tQ.ptiblbb.  AMfeyimqr  fee  .< 
qfiqfi  t^Mft^MMafte  mj  aecduatjrfwuJdtejiwibJfdKj 
hmt\[t*t**»*«  Ahem  for  JuioMwt;  opportunity,    fikv 
%  fcftbtof September  I  vra»  going  to  pay  *aimth 
tfejfee  jutf^ftM  qelooel  wfcp  ,-liitesf  iftithe^jfttwjtfcrr 
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de la  Pair,  along  the  Boulevards.  On  thai  pa*t 
'  of  the  Boulevard,  between  the  Rue  de  la  Bake  and 
the  Chinese  baths,  are  some  print-shops,  at  whichil 
stopped  for  a  moment,  to  examine  some  prints.  A 
gentleman  came  up,  and  looking  at  the  portraits  of 
the  Queen  of  England  and  of  Signor  Bergami,  re- 
marked  in  a  loud  voice,  how  striking  the  likenesses 
of  both  were.  I  could  not  help  glancing  at  the 
person  who  made  this  remark,  and  I  was  about  to 
continue  my  walk,  when  the  same  individual  ac- 
costed me,  saying, 

"Pray,  Madam,  are  you  not  the  Baroness  de 
Boisouvray  ?" 
•    "  Yes,  Sir,"  I  replied. 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Madam,  for  taking  the 
liberty  of  addressing  you  without  having  the  honour 
of  being  known  to  you,  but  it  is  in  your  power  to 
render  me  a  service." 

"  In  what,  Sir  ?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  you  have  seen  Signor  Ber- 
garni  at  your  house,  a  short  time  before  his  de- 
parture. I  suppose  you  are  still  in  correspondence 
with  him,  and  could  favour  me  with  his  direction/' 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  not 
his  direction." 

"  I  continued  my  walk,  greatly  surprised  at  what 
had  just  occurred,  and  I  was  still  more  astonished, 
when  the  same  individual  accosting  me  once  more, 
said, 

.    "  Madam,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  you  without 
* reserve.    I  am  positively  informed  that  you  have 
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sfefetfc  Bergami.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  you 
H&ve  Conversed  about  the  Queen.  You  are  a  sen-' 
sible  lady ;  you  must  have  easily  judged  by  hisf 
manner  of  expressing  himself,  of  his  situation  and 
intimacy  with  the  Queen." 

u  Since  you  interrogate  me  on  this  subject/1  I 
replied,  "  I  think  it  is  a  sacred  duty  to  inform  you, 
that  I  hare  actually  seen  Sigrior  Bergami  at  my 
house,  that  I  had  a  conversation  with  him  respecting; 
the  Queen,  during  which  he  constantly  expressed 
himself  with  all  the  respect  of  a  servant  humbly  de- 
voted to  her  Majesty.  I  must,  however,  observe, 
that  if  I  answer  your  questions,  it  is  merely  to' pay 
homage  to  truth,  and  I  beg  to  assure  you,  that  had 
he  expressed  himself  otherwise,  I  should  not  have 
informed  you  of  what  he  said.  But  I  may  ask  you, 
Sir,  who  you  are,  to  make  such  inquiries  of  me?" 

"  Had  you  consented,"  he  replied,  with  a  malicious 
grin,  "  to  give  me  some  details  to  prove  the  charges 
brought  against  the  Queen,  you  would  have  had  no 
reason  to  complain  of  being  kept  ignorant  of  my 
name  j  for  there  are  no  sacrifices  that  would  not  be 
made  to  convince  the  nation  of  the  misconduct  of 
the  Queen." 

"  You  are  addressing  yourself  in  a  wrong  quar- 
ter, Sir,"  I  answered.  "  Go  somewhere  else  to 
fulfil  your  contemptible  mission."  And  he  freed 
me  from  his  contemptible  presence. 

"  I  was  at  first  excessively  angry,  that  any  otae 
durst  have  made  me  such  a  proposal ;  but  reflection 
soon  showed  me,  that  instead  of  being  vexed,  I 
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•tipfbtso  h&ve  thanked  heawen  fofbeiag  enabled  to 
bring  to  light  the  raeanS  of  eduction  that  trert*# 
ployed  to  procure  fake  witnesses  agaiast  the  Qutaqu, 
1  therefore  wrote  two  day*  after,  that  is,  on  the  l-Mb 
of  September,  to  Mr.  Brougham,  to  inform  Mm  of 
what  hacT  happened/9 

,  Need  we  add  a  single  fact  more  to  demonstrate 
the  shocking  hostility  of  the  late  QueenVpei^eoitt 
tors  ?  Let  this  disgraceful  fact  close  the  frightful 
narrative  of  their  baseness,  whilst  the  following  do- 
cutafctitay  recently  brought  lo>  light  by  Mr.  Wilks, 
ill  the  'Appendix  to  bis  Memoirs  df  *'  Qtreen  Carb- 
(iac/'and  many  of  them  previously  given  to  the  world 
through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  give  fresh 
and  still  more  convincing  testimony  how  little  the 
unfortunate  Queen  had  merited  her  persecutions : 

Andrea  <fe  Conti  Mastal  tferretti,  patrician  of  Sinigaglia,  and 
6t  AricOrta,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Apostolic  See, 
bishop  Of  Pesaro,  domestic  chaplain  to  his  Holiness  the  Pope, 
and  assistant  in  the  holy  labours  of  the  Pontifical  throne : — 

At  the  request  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  we  do 
hereby,  to  whomsoever  it  may  ctincerri,  certify  and  attest,  that 
gfring  the  stay  made!  by  her  Majesty  iu  Pesaro  and  its  adjacent 
dependencies,  for  the  space  of  nearly  three  years,  there  was  never 
trie  slightest  report  spread  that  could  be  injurious  to  the  honour  of 
her  Majesty ;  it  being,  on  the  contrary,  always  well  known  that 
at  the  entertainments,  the  fettas  and  convtrsaxiones  which  were 
given  by  her  Majesty,  or  which  she  condescended  to  appear  at, 
her  Majesty  always  preserved  that  dignified  deportment  which  is 
inherent  in  a  person  of  her  august  birth  and  high  rank :  which, 
however,  was  still  mingled  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  politonesai 

and  urbanity. 

We  further  certify,  that  in  tbe  fulfilment  of  our  pastoral  duty, 
we  eontfnualfy  receive  secret  notices  of  the  conduct  of  individuals 
Hvinfc  ft  Mir  dfeeeftts,  %ut  thai  we  hate  reeeiv ed  none  of  this  m- 
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dividual  that  could  give  in  reason  to  suspect  the  decency  «f  Jiet 
^Majesty  the  Queen  of  England ;  nor  can  we  doubt  that  had  there 
really  occurred  any  scandal,  it  certainly  could  not  have  remained 
concealed  frota  the  vigilance  of  bar  Court.  Therefore,  for  the" 
triumph  of  truth,  and  for  the  complete  justification  of'  the  uYi* 
spotted  character  of  her  Majesty,  we  have  made  no  difficulty  jo, 
delivering  and  signing  the  prevent  certificate,  and  causing  our 
seal  to  be  thereunto  affixed. 

Given  in  Pesaro,  at  our  Episcopal  residence,  this  39th  of 
August,  162a. 

ANDREA,  Bishop. 

GAETANO  COSTANTIN1NI,  Secretary. 

Pesaro,  this  2<f  of  September,  1820.    > 

Appeared  personally  before  me  this  day,  and  likewise  before  the 

undersigned  witnesses,  II  Signor  Cavalier  Camillo  Serino,  Captain 

arid1  Adjutant  of  the  fortress  of  Pesaro,  to  me  well  known,  who* 

voluntarily  hath  deposed,  and  does  depose,  as  follows : 

That  having  been  invited  by  a  most  gracious  message  from  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England,  dated  the  8th  of  July,  to  appear 
in  L6hdon,  for  the*  purpose  of  answering  such  interrogatories'  as 
slight  be  addressed  to  him  respecting  this  highly  esteemed  lady, 
but  not  being  permitted  by  the  Pontifical  Government  (to  which 
he  is  bound  to  pay  all  due  respect)  to  absent  himself  from  his  corn- 
Bland,  he  will  endeavour  to  supply  the  want  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance in  the  best  manner  possible,  by  rendering  sincere  homage 
to  truth ;  and  to  this  purpose  he  deposes — 

That  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  visited  every  day,  and  some- 
times more  than  once,  the  picket  guard  of  troops  of  the  line,  and 
that  of  Pontifical  Carbineers,  situated  at  the  villa  where  resided 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of  Wales ;  and  that  he  never- 
had  occasion  to  suspect  that  any  acts  of  gallantry  passed  between 
her  Majesty  and  her  First  Chamberlain,  Baron  Bergami,  but  that 
he  bad  observed  that  he  preserved  towards  her  the  most  decent 
deportment,  and  such  as  was  due  to  her  Majesty's  exalted  rank. 
He  farther  deposes  and  attests,  that  the  instructions  received  by 
the  Captain  of  this  post  were,  that  with  regard  to  that  part  of  their 
duty  which  concerned  the  Queen,  they  were  to  receive  the  neces- 
sary orders  from  her  First  Chamberlain,  and  he  well  knows  by  the 
reports  of  the  said  Captain,  that  at  the  evening  the  Chamberlain 
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gave  the  watch- word;  so  that  if  an  express  courier,  or  any; k tad 
of  .news  arrived,  the  same  Captain,  notwithstanding  that  he? 
watched  always  in  company  with  some  one  servant  of  the  Courts 
bad  always  to  go  straight  to  the  chamber  of  the  said  Baron  Her*'. 
garni,  and  awake  hira;  and,  from  other  reports,  he  knows  this  im 
have  happened  more  than  pace,  and  that  they. have  always. found: 
the  said  First  Chamberlain  sleeping  in  his  own  room,  and  that  they 
have  awakened  him  to  communicate  to  him  the  business  for  which 
'they  had  entered. 

[Properly  signed  and  authenticated,] 

Como,  from  the  Collegio  Gallio,  Aug.  26,  1820. 

I,  the  undersigned,  hereby  attest,  that  every  time  that  I  had  oc- 
casion to  attend  on  the  Princese  of  Wales,  in  her  villa  -of  Cenobbio, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  auy  of  the  youths  maintained 
by  her  in  the  Collegio  Gallio,  I  always  returned  edified  by  the  boh 
licitude  she  expressed  for  their  progress  in  every  thing,  but  par- 
ticularly in  their  morals. 

I  further  attest  to  have  seen  her  strike  out  with  a  pencil  in  a 
French  comedy  of  Regnard,  all  those  places  which  scarcely  coold 
be  considered  likely  to  offend  the  strictest  modesty,  in  order  to 
their  exclusion  at  the  rehearsals  at  her  palace,  and  which  they 
actually  were. 

Finally,  I  attest  to  have  always  seen  in  her  Royal  Highness  a 
dignified  and  princely  reserve,  which  conciliated  towards  her  a 
general  and  profound  esteem. 

(Signed)         The  Priest  GIUSEPPE  PAGANI, 

Vice-Rector  and  Professor,  for  thirty-four  years,  of  Eloquence, 
and  of  the  Greek  Language,  in  the  above  College. 


The  Municipality  of  the  royal  city  of  Como,  22d  August,  1821, 
has.  the  honour  to  certify  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England 
has  given  distinct  proofs  of  an  excellent  and  dignified  conduct 
during  her  residence  in  this  royal  city,  and  at  the  Villa  d'JSste,  in 
the  commune  of  Cenobbio.  The  generous  aud  beneficent  traits  of 
the  character  of  her  said  Majesty  towards  the  poor  families  of  the 
said  commune,  with  the  gifts  of  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
the  parish  of  Cenobbio,  attest  the  praiseworthy  feelings  of  her 
morality,  goodness,  and  beneficence.  . 

This  Municipality  also  certifies,  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
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*m  visited  by  persons  of  distinction  at  tier  conversaziones,  and 
that  when  ahe  appeared  in  public,  she  exacted,  by  her  dignified 
conduct/  that  respect  which  was  due  to  so  illustrious  a  personage. 
Thto  Municipality  further  attests/ that  on  the  occasion  of  a  fire 
taking  place  in  the  said  city  of  Comb,  her  Majesty  expressed  the 
most  lively  interest  to  know  the  families  who  had  suffered,  atid 
were  worthy  of  assistance,  which  was  immediately  afforded  by  her. 
•  ,!   -  [Signed,  &c.  with  the  usual  formalities  or  authenticity.] 

The  Appendix  to  Mr.  Wilks's  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  in  documents  of  this  description ; 
besides  the  above,  which  be  has  published  in 
the  newspaper  perhaps  I  may  be  indulged  by 
availing  myself  of  the  following  from  the  work 
itself  :— 

TO  HER  MAJESTY. 

<  I  take  this  opportunity  to  submit  to  your  Majesty  the  present 
sincere  expressions  of  my  profound  respect;  and  since  circuni- 
stanceB*'  have  not  permitted  me  to  accept  the  invitation  your 
Majesty  most  graciously  honoured  me  with,  I  wish  at  least  to 
assure  your  Majesty  that  it  occasioned  me  sincere  grief,  and  that 
it  would  hafe  been  the  height  of 'my  ambition  to  have  contributed, 
by  my  presence,  towards  an  object  so  nearly  interesting  your 
Majesty. 

Certainly  your  Majesty  having  deigned  to  allow  me  to  attend 
your  Court,  both  in  Pesaro  and  in  Rome,  I  should  have  been 
more  able  than  any  other  to  have  done  justice  to  those  eminent 
virtues  which  I  have  admired  in  your  Majesty;  and  I  should  have 
been  able  to  testify  that;  in  the  various  occasions  that  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  approach  your  Majesty,  you  have  been  always 
surrounded  by  the  most  select  society;  and  that  your  discourse, 
your  manners  and  deportment,  all  have  corresponded,  and  been 
srieh  as  became  a  personage  of  your  exalted  rank.  But  all  this, 
which  my  circumstances  so  unfortunately  prevent  my  attesting,  i. 
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*  His  rank  as  a  Cardinal,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  be 
examined  before  the  House  of  Lords,  was  the  sole  difficulty.— Ed. 


hWcerlaln  ten  be  done  by  so  nwof  otherltnliaii  gentleajen,  dl*- 
^nfcHtf  ^itoffBTrt^^tiiidpt-oMtj,  who  wilt  Immediately 
'ctimefortard';  and  under 'the,  painM  neeewity  which  i&fij'Wtff 
'deprivirjg'inyielf  ofthe  honour  of  nerriugynur  Majesty personal"?, 
I  shall  feel  some  consolation  in  knowing  that  my  part  has  ifiea 
well  supplied  by  the  aho'e  gentlemen,  tnd  that  all  lias  redoujiduti 
to.  your  Majesty**  greater  consideration  in  the  world  and  (ifgher 
glory.  Such  are  the  vows  1  form  from  (he  Nigh  opinion  which  I 
have  conceived  of  your  Majesty's  incomparable  merit,  and  with 
these  I  ihaill  conclude,  hating  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
penetratad  with  the  most  devout  respect,  and  most  profound 
Tenerationt 

Your  Majesty's  most  humMe, 

Moat  devoted,  most  obliged  servant,     *. 

GIUSEPPE,  Cardial  AlWni;,'' 

"    Rome,  13th  August,  1826.  ,  / 

(AS  TO  RASTELLI.)  \'\ '"''' 

The  undersigns!  attests,  under  tender  or  oath  before  aiiy  tr'i- 
tansl,  that  having  been  employed  aa  tailor  fqr  the  family  of  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  since  the  year  J617.  whan  alje 
transferred  him  to  Caprile  first,  and  afterwards  to  Villa  Vitto-ria. 
By  this*  means  be  has  knpwu  all  tbe  individuals  who  cpmjioMtd 

•the  Court  of  her  said  Royal  Highness.  He  knew  the  outrj  Jer 
Rastelli,  who,  on  an  evening  of  tbe  month  of  December,  1$I7>  if 
be  doe*  not  mistake,  it  was  about  four  or  five  months  after  he  cassa 
to  Caprile,  that  he  called  on  witness,  requesting  that  he,  woald 
aoooannodate  him  with  a  lodging  for  that  night,  having  been  dis- 
missed from  the  service  of  her  Royal  Highness,  and  got  h|a  port- 
auntean  conveyed  to  me  by  John   Diambrioi.     Witness  fou'ajd 

"lodging  for  bin  in  the  house  of  one  of  his  friends.  As  apon  aa  Jjej 
watered  tbe  house,  he  unloosed  a  leathern  girdle  which  be  bad 
round  bis  waist,  and  began  to  coant  a  large  quantity  of  golden 
piece*.  Aa  he  did  not  exactly  know  the  value  of  these  coin*, 
which  were  loaia-d'or,  sovereigns,  and  Lisbon  and  Spanish  piece*, 
he  requested  witneas  to  count  then  for  him.  The  amount  of  said 
«oin  was  750  dollars,  of  which  witness  baa  a  very  good  recollec- 
tion, not  including  some  few  dollars  more  which  he  had.  Ras- 
eelli  said  be  bad  gained  all  this  money  in.  baying  forage for  the 

'•tablet,  of  ber  Majesty.     He  alao  regretted  that  he  bad  notWu 
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thle  (o  make  up  ,h»l  accounts  with  the  Stewart,  for  which  reason 
|iq  AaA  Ml  *!»«*  fifty  dollars.   The  undersigned  asked  him  several 
tines  the,  reason  of  his  departure  all  on  a  suddeu,  and  he  answered 
that,  he  had  had  a  dispute,  without  mentioning  with  whom,  and 
tearing  bis  hair,  said,  that  he  was  obliged  to  depart    When  he 
icalled  on  the  undersigned,  he  requested  of  him  a  vettura  (carriage) 
for  the  village  of  Catolica,  who  fixed  on  the  next  morning  for  his 
departure  with  Giovanni  Fioraui,  the  vetturino :  but  when,  after 
paying  counted  the  money,  he  had  returned  home,  and  bad  gone 
to  bed,  he  was  awaked  on  a  sudden  from  his  sleep,  without  know- 
ing who  it  was  that  called  him,  in  order  to  go  immediately  to 
Rsstelli,  who  wished  instantly  to  set  off,  although  it  was  not  as 
yet  day-break.   In  fact  he  set  off  before  it  was  clear  day,  and  wit- 
ness was  astonished  at  the  precaution  he  took  in  closing  the  win- 
dows of  the  carriage  iu  such  a  manner  as  that  whoever  met  him  on 
the  road  could  not  of  course  know  him.     On  account  of  the  hurry 
of  his  departure,  and  the  shutting  up  of  bis  portmanteau,  he  did 
not  find  room  for  a  jacket  of  blue  cloth  with  three  rows  of  buttons, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  hussar's  jacket,  which  he  wore  iu  the  ser- 
vice of  ber  Majesty  ;  and  then  he  asked  witness  to  make  him  some 
present,  as  all  tradesmen  were  accustomed  to  do  to  the  servants  of 
ber  Royal  Highness,    He  offered  to  sell  witness  the  jacket,  which 
be  refused,  knowing  that  it  belonged  to  her  Majesty.     However, 
he  made  him  a  present  of  two  dollars,  besides  paying  for  his 
lodging. 

After  the  departure  of  Rastelli,  the  courier,  Charles  and  Peter, 
first  coaobmen  to  ber  Majesty,  called  on  witness  to  know  if  he  bad 
seen  Rastelli,  who  informed  them  of  his  departure,  and  they  then 
said,  that  they  had  met  him  in  the  carriage  with  the  blinds  shut, 
and.  they  regretted  that  they  bad  not  known  it,  as  they  would 
nave  upbraided  him  with  being  a  thief,  because  he  had  thus  treated 
them  when  they  were  in  want  of  forage  for  the  stables  of  her 
Majesty. 

(Signed)  L.  CRESTJNI.  . 


Pietro  Majerna,  sou  of  the  late  Giuseppe,  about  fifty >  native 
and  inhabitant  of  the  Barona;  married,  with  three  children. 
Without  hope  of  gain,  is  ready  to  prove : 

'That  in  1817,  near  St.  Carlos's  day,  in  October,  at  a  fete  given 

by  the  Princess  of  Wales,  he  was  at  Caprile,  near  Pesaro,  a  town 

L.  D.  3  N 
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of  JRwi^a^.a^d^tiMr.^iwe,  wherq^>a^go^e.on .^me/iaj 
ptoy^jandjemaiued.t^e  fifteen  days,,  eajLing  at  %  second  tal^ 
£xacUy  on.^t,  Carjoa's  day,  Rasteljj,  jrifltytiv.  or  .head  of #  tjjp 
arables,  being  in  the  stable,  Sacchini,  second,  equqrrj,  {vece^cu- 
flierej  wme  in  and  ordered  him  to  move  a  certain  saddle.,    Ins- 
tall i  answered,   he  had  ordeca  tp  ihe}.  contrary ;  -  uoojv  which, 
-$a£chipUn  a  passion,,  gave  Ras.te.Hi  a  Mqw  with.  h,is  fisiJ^the 
Jltomach,  and  knqcked  him.Qgaiqat  the.  manger.     Rastelft  told  ,t^ 
.Baron  of  this  in,  witness's  presence,  and  Jhe  Princess  cqmjng  onjt 
,o/^  room^hjB  ^thinks,  must, have  heard  it,  but  cannot  be  sure,  of  ilj, 
.as  he  reared,  instantly  through.  inspect..    Towards  the  evening, 
Sacqbini  being  in  th.6  pantry,. in  a  bad  hjuutnour,  began  to.  bring  no 
the.,  adventure  .of  tj^a  morning,  complaining,  of  one  .person  r§- 
.ceiviug}  ope,  order,  and  another  a  different  one.    He  added,,  lie 
vw,ouM  4<)  anything,  for, the  Princess,  wcre.it  to  cost  him  his  life, 
/or  she  was  a  worthy,  lady,,  but  th<**  &  could  not  suffer  sueh  diir 
order.;    The  butler, ;  Rancati,  hearing  such  expressions,  said  in 
decision,  «.,  I,  Jou't  believe  much  of  that/'  (non  sara  poi  taniOj 
<^,,sr^ich^  Sacchini  looked  at  him,  and  continued  talking  in  the 
*aanie  way  to  witness,  .saying-  at  last,  that  he  would  go  against  an 
arpty  Jar  the  Princess,;  and  upon,  this,  Rancati  having  .said, 
',%{jEhattis  not,  true/' , Sacchini. said,  he  was  offended  at.  aucb  an 
jjusult,  and  from  one  word, to  another,  the  conversation. growing 
warm,  gave  Rancati  a  blow  in  the  stomach,  who  being  near,  the 
dopr^wjiicli  .opened  j  into  the  court,  fell  down  into  a  gutter*  ;uid 
.was. covered  with  mud.    The  Queen  being  told  this  matter,  sent 
,/pr  witness  to  know  how  the  case  stood,  and  he  tried  to  soften  the 
business,  saying,  that  it  was  done  in  a  passion,  and  that  Sacchini 
repented  of  it,  and  was  ready  to  make  excuses:  but  her  Royal 
-.Highness  said,  Sacchini  was  a  bad  fellow  if  he  bad  in  one  day 
,  struck  {.wo  persona,  and  that  before  going  away,  he  had  said  he 
would  cut  some  of  their  throats,  so  that  she  herself  might  be  per- 
haps, of.  the.  number.     Witness,  however,  does  not  remember  his 
having  used  such  expressions  in  his  passion,  although  he  did  say 
.something  in  French,  which,  however,  he  cannot  assert  to  be  the 
^qrds  mentioned  by  the  Princess.    Sacchini, .  however,  was  dis- 
missed, and  came  to  Milan;  at  the  same  time  that  witness  left, 
4  Sacchini  being  in  a  carriage  with  some  others,  amongst  whom- was 
,  a  young  man  of.Jfesaro,  who,  tie  thinks,,  is  a. jeweller,  or  a  seller 
of  coral,  and  witness  himself  travelled  in  a  chaise  with  one  scat 
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(sediolo).  It  being  very  cold  during  part  of  the  journey,  they 
wttlsfej'oii  tool,  'and  Sacchittf,*  Ud«Wg  -w?t«nte'yiiung  toA of 
Pesaro  in  presence  of  witness,  spoke  in  the  higk&sitems  of  the 
Princess,  and  shewed  he  had  Itopes  of  returning  into  her  service. 
SfUan,  Sept.  4,  1820. 


Witness  since  adds  as  follows; 


■  ■"..    .  ■•■?. 


T^at  whilst  passing  in  the  street  Ne  Rione  di'S.  Fraaceseo-at 
JVIilan,  about  the  month  of  April  last,  he  found  at  the  door  of 
Si'grior  Acerbi, 'Rastelli.  They  saluted  each  cither,  and  witness, 
knowing  lie'  had  t>ee"nx  m  Gerniahy  ttf'gfet  witnesses  ^gairtsTt We 
Queen  of  England,  said,  "Ah,  yon  recro it  for  witnesses." '  H* 
answered,  "  No,  I  do  not,  I  only  serve  those  who  give  me  order* 
arid  pay  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say  either  against  the  Prin- 
itss  bf*  Signor  Bartotbmeb  Pergarriiionitf  'I  am"  sorry  thai  they 
have  dismissed  Mx  in  a*  bad  manner,  and  have  Untreated  me*; 
but  that  is  not  their  fault,  bat  the  fault  of  Luigi,  the  Queen's, 
equerry,  and  the  Baron's  brother."  On  the  22d  of  June,  1820, 
at  the  public  rfrc'hive  Aflice  at  Milan,  near  the  grtat  stafrtiase,  Ntfe 
ftess  met  Rancanti,  #ho  said,  "  Here  I'*nv  poor  old  man,  wlttarot 
a  pension;  after  the  Princess  has  given  one  to  all  the  rest."  Wit- 
ness answered,  "  You  would  come  away,  and  it  is  your  own  fault  if 
you  have  no  pension.'* ''Upon  which:  he  said,  '*  Welt,  Ikave'nV- 
thihg^to  saykgdlnst  the  PrhHis*/  but  there  is  Something to  the 
wu4  (▼'  I  in  arid  un  a  flare),  I  will  make  them  know  who  I  ami" 
Shewing  that  his  anger  was  more  against  her  suite  than  against 
the  fr  in  cess. 


58. 
'/M         Ml*    !»•■ 


In  a  former  part  of  the  present  work,  some  de- 
tails are  gi veil 'respecting  the  conduct  of  the  Kings's 
ministers  towards  Sir  Robert  Wilson'  fo'f  his  be- 
haviour, in  endeavouring  to  \:fieek  the  Effusion  6f 
innocent  blood  on  the  ciay  of  the  Queen's  furieral. 
it  will  be  proper  to  complete  that  narrative  by  an 
account  of  wnat  took  place  in  'Parliament,  6iv  tfte 
subject,  in  the  early  prfr't  of  the  session  of  1822.' 

.JThe  following  is  reported I  to  have  been  the  sub- 

3n2 
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Mxtfa&iapb&itaj)  mini/:  ot  jmij-i^v  bin«>w  odw  or  in 
-xOboVKediieadyyllfoe  JdtJi  of  Febfik^i  SfrRfrtel* 

arulj  obeyed  *$<^ 

fttertgtainidtfchftie  bedn  rfrvotafA/ fte^&ufct]ktttar 

si^tjj*  submlityod,  bqt  &hte  question  JHchWted itfthtt4? 

•4  ^rour^jmbliaidtf^  .  Wfctti  be  Imrt  gvm 

Aotk^^bfv^i»>pi^eiiJbiiQ0ti^  the  house  Md^  WeWt* 
bira"  address  himself r tof>j the:i;Aobfe:*i6fsi,  wKngi 

tfe  rt^Mef  totti  birf  Jeft  him  rfo  afetfroa^7bbt3tk 
Sped  *be  ^fbol«f  subject  3ot4ii«  rtmi>val  frokivitbd 
tWri#  WdJ  >as  vftifr  «i  4eJpft««ted>  ^port  biiosdfyit* 
btf^kfohfrted*  ewfy'tittfasactittfi  cbntevted  thdmd 
With  tefe  open  dfccu&nen .  ft  was  not  his  i  rttehtiBa  j 
Iff  prMenty  ta>enbri«to  the  gr^dt  ^uetf mj^  ofr*bd 
JftseYtet)1  p*W  ogtflfi  v£ itf  i  he  €toWn  to  Aiwtiife^  cffidws 
&t;*§a^eattre ;  bflt -he  would  anient,  that  it  trsara 
petfer jnost  dart^rbus  for  bad^  ribst  mse^ryJb? 
geed  pfcrpbses;  UtiA  ^  eowld  esfebb«h  that  it  bad 
ite«tf  N*e*i  eierbis^d  ^  b&  meant  arbitral ily-)t  Ijutto 
fife  abiiSe  or  individdal  ^ht^and  to  the  prejudice 
oF tfte ptM*e  kitefr^t^  ^  But  the  sobj^t  he  jwfas 
iiftttk  td:  frrf$bdiic<s  4nd  the  proceeding  be  wiU 
£b$fckv6trf  ibg  to  ihstittite,  4x>tfki  not  be  considered 
«*#  trei&hiog  upied'«bait  asserted  prerogative  of.  tU 
&dWfrj  ibeediHI^be  flfailir  belte*ed,  artd  fad  hoped 

/HJiTOfejq^  »  fto*  on ,  4to  wthwity  flf  .a.r^wt^le  *eefclj 
newspaper,  entitled  " Towa  T  alk  " 
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l|jfrtfd!»fi<k*ee  was  not  mispku&d*  that  there*  wasnm* 
man  who  would  venture  to  affirm  that  this  prentg*** 
tivejtf*  any  act  of  prerogative,  octold boexbrcWed^x- 
<?eptjng4ifldec  the  advice  of  re*p*n$ihle*ftiniafce?H,aiidr 
Executed  by  tbeageneyofresponsibltesfcifvaflts*  tJjfron 
wtai  principle  had  ministers  thus  aetcldtbw&rds  him  ? 
was  it  in  the  expectation  of  depriving1  hirii  of  fjeco- 
niary  means*  and  driving  him  into  a  foreign  land  to 
tod  his  days,  and  compelling  him  to  resign  his  seat 
Hi  Parliataefitf  This  measure  .savoured  more  of 
the  mysterious  proceedings-  of  the  Inquisition*  than 
of  a  well-regulated  Government-  Even  tmdse 
fcbe  ddspotrc  sway  of  their  much  favoured  ^ly,  Ujfe 
Girnnd  Seignar,  the  executioner,  wb4nhe  attack  off 
stain's  head,  condescended  to  fcflix  a  l&fag)  M&I 
body;  slating  the  crime  for  which  death  bad  bffeK 
inBifcted  on  '  the  culprit.  The  conduct  that  h&d 
bdere  adopted  in  the  caw  to  which  be  was  about  |© 
eall  the  attention  of  the  house,  was  repugnant  to 
every  idea  of  equity ;  it  was  alone  consistent  w^th^ 
reign  of  terror,  the  precursor  of  a  military  goveruT 
inebt :  for  if  th*  House  alio wdd  thi#  secret,  this  paqst 
exceptionable  jQpde  of  punishment,  to  pasa  unno- 
ticed/they  would  in  fact  make  the  officers  of  the 
army  the  blind  instruments  of  the  Sovereign's  wiljj 
they  would  place  m  his  hands  an  engine  by  whM?)} 

the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  country  mig^ 

• 

he  Overturned— by  whose  operation  their; liberty 
inight  belaid  prostrate— by  the  force  and  powjprpf 
which  all  the  glorious  efforts  that  had  been  made 
by  'their  aifcfestoirs  v't6 Secure  a  free  conBtitfttfon 


the  fiQUse,  the  ini|jji  {he.  wJho|e  tr.utb,,  aud  nothing 

Wfty  hS  *$W»|$!  with  sptne  .of  f  he.  transaction^ 
whl0)1  VCC^f?^  *$  .the,  tjjpej  if  tihey.  heartf,  ^lini 
{foclaice.  any.  ttypg  febf^:^*  fiot  fact,  fither.  to  V&f$\lj} 
\\\\n  of  it  at  the  pipinenf,  or  afterwards  to  *toie  to 
tbe  HpUW  Jjjlml  J^y  j*ne# ;  fo?r  be  declared,  t^p^u 
)}i?  t^oopr*  that  jtb$r$  was  not  a  circumstance  to 
which  b<j  sjw  ^  paf|X»  af  *!?  pPrio^  M?  flgepf  jop,  of 

WM\ei}  te  <W  10J .-J*  WPP  -ftp-HWRl  fjil!  a«fJ- W0p 
pty^pejrttp  be  gjy<?p.     As  bis  r^ptioya}  ffoty  tjje 

ffifnji  ftppfi^ecl  fe>  tm  ^ntycpteij  with  *ojpp  ac^Qge, 

either  WJ  Jhe  14th  of  Augjjst  la*f,.or  at  npme .^o^t 

WW1:  PF?^^!  W$  |ftXU)ff  reference  to  fl^e 
fy^ral  of  h/ar  late  Majj^ty,  be  would,  as  sucrin£tty 
a&  pQgsibtaj  detail  the  course  be  pursued  from  first 
.to  last.  ,On  thePth  of  August,  while  he  was  at  the 
hou^e  of  .Cojin.t  0rlof ,  af  jPa^is,  he  was  in/orap^  bj 
£be  $ij^h  gnibassadpjr  of  her  Majesty's  demise. 
I^e.  injinedjately  4e,te/m|ped  to  jea^e  jParis :  and, 

.*»¥ '-W^ffiflW  fr™>  #*  ^WPJrfP  WKS 
Co(?f}nfty   intended  Jto  j>jroceed    to   England,  Jjie 

qdle<J  Qn  J^,  and  J.ha.t  gen.tleman  frqdly  agreed  to 

.w.ait  until  Jbe  iy;as  .reaifj  g  ^oceed  'on'  his  journey. 

.T^stoo^a^pn  the  Thursday  nig^t,  and  on  the 

.Satjmlaj  .n^rnjng  iftey.sef.  put  for  England,    #n 

£ffltf  W»MlP  j# #  ^USU^V  he.?fr.'.v^d  ,n  #n.8!aS9» 
fto/ijbe  t%n  .leaped  ^aj.the  ^peral  of  her  Blajesty 

#ou]d  ^jte  ,pla^e  pp.   thp  tyth.     He  arrived  in 

JfWbWW  the  »3th.o/^qg^^  and rp.n,ge.t.ti»g  oi^t 


ifcf  'the  carriage  ftf  the  honourable  membW  for 
Xlteyttitfry,  was  informed  that  if  he  went  to  Booth 
A'dtlley-street,  he  would  find  a  coach  tHere, 'in  whWfi 
'fee  would  be  conveyed  to  ftran&nburgh'-house, 
'wife re  the  executors  were,  tfe  did  go  to  South 
'Atidiey-street,  but  he  found  that  he  was  too  late. 
'In  consequence,  he  crossed  over  to  ihe  bouse  <5f 
A^dermSn  \Vood,  and  stated  that  he' would  accbm- 
pany  them.  They  then  proceeded  to  Bran  den- 
burgh-house  together.  During  the  time  he  was  at 
Brandenburgh-bouse,  he  had  no  intercourse  what- 
ever,  except  with  the  members  of  her  deceased 

'}ll  ■    »  »      f  -Itn-    I     i»  ■■  t  i   •  »  'I  I. -'it. 

Majesty  s  family,  and  those  persons  who  were  im- 
mediately occupied  with  the  arrangement  of  the 
fan  era).  He  stated  this,  because  it  had  been  asserted 

1  ■  ■  ■  9  ' 

that  he  attended  a  clandestine  meeting  at  Ham- 
mersmith, where  arrangements  were  made  for  ttie 
obstruction  of  the  funeral  precession,  tie  and'  the 
gentlemen  he  had  mentioned  let't  Brand  en  fuirglf- 

.house  about  five  o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  her  late 
ftlajesty's  residence  in  South  Audjey-street/ where 

'they  found  the  two  executors,  Hiey  learned  that 
those  gentlemen  were  engaged  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 5  and  that  they  under- 
stood from  them  that  perhaps  the  funeral  would 
not  take  place  on  the  next  day,  as  no  arrangement 

'had  been  made  at  Stadt  for  the  reception  of  her 

■*'        f  :  ■  i  *■    ■  ■  ■  {" 

Majesty's  remains,  lie  was.  however,  told  that  if 
lie  went,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night,  to  the  tVee mason's 
'Tavern,  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen,  who 

would  be  there,  would  be  furnished  with  intelligence 
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from  the  executors,  as  to  whether  the  ftipemLwaald 
nk   >i\.  Lm#s    ,Mis;tmEI«  jiwjE'iMoooff  4rtr  irooranr 

take  place  oti  the  following  day  or  not.  Hejffant 
•io«Jfi«*'«':JV"*  <"*«  Tiiyl  ^TJpiTP'ri:onofr*tur iK'<|n  BsTOro 
to  the  Freemason  s  Tavern,  and  was  shown  into  a 
toil  J  b'n,  thi;u\s»  ^isTf.-i  no  im,  t  ji  j.-mTJo  viTjb  luiyr 
room  where  there  were  about  a  dbzen  individuals, 
Uili*i*vUjiiii*  ,to.  -is-vsi:;^  iiot;r-.;n,y    cit  */£§  "5rt 

He  asked  for  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen, 
who  he  learned,  had  not  arrived. .  He  was  then  xe- 
quested  to  goup  to  a  large  room,  which  he  refused 
observing  that  be  bad  no  information  to  five,  ana 

•■  \t i «■•  ■ » k?  U  ?i* !  Jl • ' * •  ■  J / 3    ?V ' **»' V''-ii/ » 1 ' ■  * « ■'  i  V*"  » i » ■  U: '• .'-  "  *>  i'l OD  O II 


piember  for  Winchelsea,  who,  however,. was  not 
able  to  give  him  any  information  on  the  subject. 
$t  eleven  VctoteK  *ur.  liUsningtori  arid  iHr/  W ilde 
came  to  Brooks  s,  and  from  them,  he  learned  tq^r  no 
arrangement  had  been  made  tor  the  funeral,  and 
that  they  were  themselves  perfectly  ignorant  at  that 
time  whether  the  funeral  would  or  would  not  take 

place  oft  the  following  pay,  but  they  agreed  to  tr\eei 

wiii^'-'iu-'  '* >£:  ,:;  *5r  ■  W::l  "'■'■'  'V  -i;  ';->':. -"-iV-b  war 
film  in  the  morning.     Between  five  and  six  o  clock. 

e   proceeded  to  Alderman   Mtpoas,  house,  and 

Cbere  ne  mounted  a  little,  handsome,  chesnuThorse, 

belonging  to  the  honourable  alderman,  and  pot/as 

had  been  asserted,  p  tall,  dark,. thin  horse.    He 

mounted  the,  horse  he  had  qescnbecl,    and  j>ro- 

ceeded to  ITranaenDUrgh- bouse.    .In  his. way  he 

•u£  oi  lbiii:*  *  )r>a#i -)hfcj;  M  JLiii)  nvl/  r.v;f  il     ^HliOil 

a    j 


'ditiWodk  the  Honourable  alderman,  and  be  do 
Wared'  upon  his  nonour  that  he  had  no  conversation 
with  any  other  person  on  the  line  of  road,  -aud  that 
uH  saw  no  indication  whatever  of .  any .  intended 
^st  ruction.  (Ce  remained  at  Bran<lenburgh~house 
tin  pear  eight  o'clock;  and  he  again  solemnly 
"Affirmed,  that  during  the  time  lie  was  there,  he  had 
no  conversation  with  any.  person,  except  the  Queen's 
Counsel,  or  those  who  beloved  to  her  Majesty's 
establishment.  It  was  impossible,  indeed,  that 
any  other  individuals  could  have  access  to  him, 
^because  there  were  a  number  of  peace  officers  at 
thVdoor,  who  opposed,  and  with  very  considerable 
violence,  the  entrance  e^en  of  those  who  conceived 
t&^t  they  bad  a  right  to  go  into  the  house,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  himself  and  the  honourable  mem- 
oer  for  Winchelsea.  A  short  time  before  the  funeral 

i-, »  ■■■.■ 

cppttpenced,  he  and  several  other  gentlemen  were 
requested  to  go  into  the  room  where  the  remains  of 
jber  Majesty  were  deposited,  in  order  %o  be  witnesses 
to  £  protest,  which  they  were  informed  the  learned 
member  for  Ilchester  intended  tg  make  against  the 
removal  of  the  body.  He  did  make  such,  a  protect, 
apd  demanded  to  see  the  authority  under  which  the 
(>bdy  was  about  to  be  removed.  A  paper  was  shown 
to  him  as  the  official  authority,  which  was  iici 
signed  by  any  secretary  or  under-secretary  of  state ; 
aq<J  which  was,  in  fact,  merely  the  programme,  of  a 
procession  ;  but  the  executors  having  agreed  pot  to 
resist  the  removal  of  the  body,  it  was  taken  frqm  the 
house*    It  was  then  that  he  addressed  himself  to  Sir 
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G„Nay  ler,  whp  wa^tfieu  officiating  in  some  berf^d^c 
^b^f^^ter.  He  stated  to  Sir  George,  that  th^re 
wejee  feveraj  gentlemen  present  who  were  aa^jtytyf 
tp  pay.  tb^lasto^art  of  respect  to  her  Maje^t^^p^ 
tj*e^  wi^ed  to,ride*by  the  side  of  the  heaj$e. 
Qeorge  jnforxued  Iiiq3,  that  such  a  proceeding  w 
contrary  to  practice.;  and  that  those  gentlemen  jin 
post  themselves  behind  i  the  last  mourning  Wp^ty* 
He  immediately  conveyed  this  information  to  *ej^ 
ml  hoiKjurablexnembers,  and  they  posted. themselves 
in  the. situation  that  had  been  pointed  out.  T£be 
ftmeral  proceeded  from  Bradenbargh-house,  and 
went  on  without  in  t  err  apt  ion,  till.it  arrived  at.  the 
road  between  Kensington  turnpike  ft*d  ihq  ch^rcb; 
when  a  halt  of  near  aa  hour  tQok*place;  sojne,  tq7 
di  vidua  Is  told  him  and  his  friends  that  the  peppl* 
had  set  up  barriers,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  atf- 
fcacfeing  them. .  He  recollected  one  man  eomipg 
back,  and  making  a  statement  of  this  description,: 
be  was  reprimanded  by  them  all,  but  particularly 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Shrewsbury,  (AA)> 
H.  G<  Bennet)  who  said, "  You  are  spreading  Jal*£ 
reports — hold  your  tongue."  Nearly,  an  hour  buy- 
ing passed,  and  the  funeral  remaining  {stationary* 

he  said  to  the  honourable  member  for  Aberdeen* 

•    ■  ■ 

a  Let  us  move  forward,  and  see  what  is  the  matter/,' 
They  accordingly  went  forward  to  the  head  of  foe 
proceasioB,  and  waited  for  a  few  minutes,  Villbe 
saw  an  officer  of  the  Blues.  He  asked, «  wheti^r 
it  was  intended  to  go  through  the  city  ?"  and  yjb- 
*erved  farther,   "  that  his  *  (the  officer's)  aftw.fcr 
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#tfifl&:finish  tfc*  Watter,  aritf  pel-haps  pre  Vent && 
cteef.M^.The  officer  said,  «  1  tfih  underta** 
MWitig  withotit  a  sufficient  tirde*.  t  am  herts  'ft 
itottimand  of  a  guard  of  honour,  arid  I  wiff  ridtitii 
feirfere  without  authority.  Btitj"'  W  addfcd,  «•  th* 
people  are  doing  wrong,  and  ebmtafttirig  tiM, 
oy  "detaining  a  baggage- waggon  belonging  io 'A 
battalion  of  the  Guards  who  are  going  to  Windfito*v 
which  waggon  they  have  stuck  in  among  bth«* 
carriages  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  the  pH*» 
cession/1  He  said  he  would  g6  forward  and  ert*. 
deavour  to  get  the  baggage-waggon  rtorirted  ;:  ani 
in  ttta  minutes  after,  th6  procession  teoved  on  ti»- 
wirtfs  Hyde  Park  corner.  As  it  moved  oh,  a  $«*- 
tleman  on  horseback  rode  down  the  tine,  ami  said, 
he  was  authorized  to  state,  that  the  funertrt  wfcuM 
go  through  the  city ;  but,  to  their  great  st*rpri#«i 
aftdr  the  mourning-coaches  had  passed  HydaPark 
tdtripike,  they  saw  them  enter  the  park.— -This 
Seated  a  considerable  sensation  amongst  the  peo» 
pie.  Tfhe  procession  passed  through  the  Park  Very 
rapidly.  Immediatefy  after  a  party  of  cavalry 
wetit'  toward*  Crtmberlaftd*Oate,  and  he  saw  the 
'whole"  'population  returning1.  They  Seemed  to  be 
irifm&l.  A  considerable  numbfer  of  persons  said, 
thfeltKe  Otiard^vtere  cutting  down  the  multitude. 
TfioSe  \frho  stktfed  this  vtere  rebuked — because  He 
tilid'ltig  fri'ehdfe  thought  that  the  cavalry  were  orrty 
icfe&tirig  the  grdurid  in  the  Usual  manner.  Shortly 
afteV;  however,  they  received  a  second  and  a  thiid 
Wtutiatibn    that  therGoards   were  *Uvwk\*v£  <An*. 

3  o  a 
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p^^i;     He  >  thfefc  iitm*d^4ofavityf<  apnd)u<parl 
hWftS&te  ^l«Mft tf&ttfrfWd -4iinw  >  •  Wtepi  bU 
a?ri^d**t^to*  gMH'laM'tt*Arii&  b^«s^«ut»i«nAecia 
^  tfi&Bfuey,'  drt&Uhfe  lilfaGtrtrAi  brokdn  an«ba») 
yt*y  gteftt  c^HftMS^  such  c^rifutititr**  tafotapii 
nevft  before  ^seer^fefcdeptf  Wtoeb  garatty  4ii{4%«fU 
suddenly  repulsed  >'*<>r  checked  in  some  a*fofeftdttfci 
movement.     He  itivmediately  *per6£ivdd,  #h*ft&fr»i 
ttright  have  been  tfafe  <**ns#,  that  tite  soldierehafcf 
broke  away  from  authority  ;  and  heaUo  saw  tb*t 
Whatever  the  original  -offence  tnigfet  have  b$eo; 
there  no  longer  existed  £my  necessity  for  their  usia^ 
their  arms  in  self-defence,  and  that  continued  firing 
would  only  create  a  still  farther 'breach  of  the  peseaH 
irififtead  of  restoring  tranquillity.     He  spoke  t*  owe 
of  the  soldiers  whom  he  saw  firing,  rtnd  askeAJiltp 
whether  he  was  acting  under  the  orders  of  histflonii- 
maridet*;  but  received  no  answer.     He  rodef  up^tb 
one  of  the   party  off  soldiers,  whose  horses  *we*e 
highly  excited  by  the  firing,  and  h6  inquirec^bib 
ordered  them  to  fire  ?     They  said,  M  that  they  tad 
no  orders,  but  that  they  had  befti  insisted  and  ill- 
treated/*     He  their  :went  towards  another  party, 
who  were  firing,    and  hie  put  to  them  the  sadie 
question.     They  also  answered  ■'•■  that  they  had  frfc- 
ceived  no  orders',  but  that  they  taul  been  asstitled 
with  stones,  and  were  mrtch  rhjured."     He  ImttVe- 
diately  said  to  them,  "  Now  it  is  all  over,  forCtod's 
sake  fceasfc  tirin of/J     At  that  moment  a  shot  ci&>e 
1  item  behind,    and    passed   so   near   him  that  he 
"JihoUght  it  had  touched  the  skirt  of  his  cheeky  Mid 


hcfpulljitp  htdtattdofto  ab«6Ctfti.n  tfJtti  werp|woasn|f&n 
Hd  iw^voxmditaftotfMyimkMfa^Mt&Mil 

pttdM<  lite  *»4itoH»b<WH  wifha^  •P$iff|gNrj<$J 
ifcpropar  ifeeling^ylljTJii^ifrxli^gr^ftf/W.  tftf^Wk 
the  jpieoplfc  ^rftywrifdlevw^^^c^;!,  Jq  .wW^e^pg, 

tb*9iwm»  bet  »ev0r  *M0d  9ft  oath,^**^  Wftwjfe- 
toted  *w  he  «Uhe!a»<M3ent,,#p1  Jjeif jhimjfe?*^ 
Heisaw  ageqtileinaft  in-jcokmrAil  fllpfcbeju,  ,i*  oup.tftd, 
MKia/dsagxwftiJldrae,  .*&Mtt(.to:  wppPW&  to  J^ft 
magistrate*  «*d  , fee  ,  will  touMfafe/t "  ^e}  ;^14j^ 
haw  beeb  :  firings  <>o,  tWipteQpte^  Avitbput  pr^a^ 
3F*ti'  Dtjghfcto*  }wv^  b^ea  ,j^0>„W(  Ji»VQM^e^^ 

them.  It  ie  jti^  j  ma^istm^  fy^f^fohtiNfa 
wc  wmUmce*,Hto  be :  N¥^U , &*, te^p*, "  >, ,  fl& tFfi? 
rplieoL,  M^ir*  J  haw  tew  whar/s  Ah^re  .^j^  iiij|^j- 

fleqwvi&g*  ^fm  j- ..And.  whera  tho^  ^pe^jftyfityjf 

>w»e  formfld  ;W^l  tho.  proper  frfa^fqr  tfte  ^qgift- 

*r*it0»"  »\.&£|^W»g  to.this  gaotJwfW^M  W*  ftp 

S/ytijpkgteiit ;  iwanpth  oT^  JEponer,*  ^  jjjjet  c  jgpr$ jf  .^, 

fffXoo  miifcftJto  pretty  a^rff(jthf4,^^fQ^ce^ 

.  omLf oldier*  are ;  placed  iu  ^n^fr  f>ei)|iou8  sHuatiop, 

>i$i  the*ei  iftfUQ  m&gisjtr^e  with  tbeau    You  (Mjg^t 

-.4©?  fiild  the ;^Ofnm^di»?g;  officer,  aijcj'  stick  to  his 

UsideJ'  ,  The uimg&reta fni $d*  ap  answer-^bi^fre 

^wpflld  *i&therf  r  before '  he  stated  vvbat  ii  was,  j +tj^t 

/thgtowgistratqwa*  placed  at  t|^  Uarcf  tha^Jti^y^e. 

VJJ«  ciid,yhpw^^rf  q»£^e#a  remark,  which  ,.  <^m- 

.. rptyefy  Justified ,  the  whole,  vi^y*    wliicfe. . he??^ir 

:  i  Robert, Wilson)  had  taken,  of jhe  business,,,, .(^{jp 
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<jf  "state  what  it  Was. ")     He  did  not  ViU?  $ 
assume  the  character  of  an  accuser.     His  doty  waif 
merely  to  defend  himself,  not  'to  criminate  otbertfj 
At  tb^  moment  of  which  he  was  speaking  he  6^ 
serVed  an  officer,   whom  he  did  not  knoW,J  b'dt 
whom  he  believed'  to  be  the  officer  in  command/ 
coming  op  Very  rapidly.    He  stated  to  that  offi^r 
what  had  taken  place,  and  requested  that  he  wdaltf 
keep  the  magistrate  close  to  himself,  and  that  he 
would  place  a  dragoon  by  the  magistrate's  side. 
The  officer  said,  "that  he  bad  given  no  orders  to 
lire,  and  that  he  was  sorry  that  the  firirig  had 
taken  place."     He  mentioned  this  because  false 
import*  of  that  conversation  bad  gone  abroad.     H* 
next' went  to  the  magistrate,  and  sent  him  to  tft* 
commanding  officer;  whom  be  now  knew  to   be 
Mtffor  Oakes.     He  presented  the  magistrate  to  that 
gentleman,  and  said,:"  You  had   better  place   a 
dragoon  near  him,  and  keep  him  by  you."     When 
be  spoke  to  the  soldiers,  and  used  the  words 'he  had 
stated,  they  seemed  to  fee} the  rebuke.    They  said, 
"  Let  us  put  up  our  pistols  and  form,"  and  frorh 
that   moment  the  firing  ceased.      There  was   a 
momentary  pause,  and  he  then  addressed  himself 
to  Major  Oakes,  observing,  that  "  after  what  had 
taken  place,  it  was  impossible,   if  the  detachment 
continued  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  the  manifes- 
tation! of  ill  feeling*,"  and  therefore  he  suggested 
the  propriety  of  his   withdrawing.     Major  Oak&: 
sriid,  "  he  believed  he  had  no  further  duty  to  per-' 
Joint,  having  removed  the  obstruction  at  Cumber- 
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lapd'Qpte;"  and  he  stated  his  intention  to  withdraw 
and,  take  away  his  detachment.  He  afterwards 
m$t,A  gentleman  who  he  believed  tp  be  Sir  R, 
Ifaker,  to  whom  he  stated  what  bad  oc cured.  Sir 
ftofrert  Baker  said  it  was  to  be  lamented.  .  He 
tften .  returned  to  his  post,  behind  the  mourning 
quotes,  and  never  stirred  from  that  situation  .till 
lp$  ..arrived,  at  Ufprd,  through  which  town  he  pas** 
e^  the  carriage  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Ulster.  He  alluded  mo$t  particularly  to  this 
fact,  beqau^e  ministers  mu$t  know— -that  some  in- 
dividual had  made  aq  official  statement,  that  pn 
the  day  of  the  funeral  be, dined  with  a  gentleman, 
wfep  he.  never  saw  in  bis  life,  and  that  he  had  on 
(fart  occasion,  drank  a  vulgar*  if  not  a  treasonable 
tgast.  He  went  on  to  Harwich,  But,  as  his  name 
alight  be  connected  with  any  mis-statement  of  wlwt 
took, %  place  at  Colchester,  he  begged  leave  to  otn 
serve*  that  be  only  .attended  there  as  a  mourner* 
pot  at  midnight,  not .  in  a  private  and  clandestine 
iqanner,  as  had  been  stated,  but  plainly  and  open- 
ly as  a  mourner.  Immediately  on  his,  return  to 
l/oadon,  he  met  a  friend  of  his,  who  said,  ','  You 
aiie  to  be  hung,  drawn,  apd  quartered,  because  yot* 
are  supposed  to  be  the  person  who  planned  tbe>pb- 
structions  on  the  14th  August."  He  then  thought 
it  right  to  go  to  Lord  Harrington,  who  was^Jpoel 
of  the  regiment,  and  whose  friendship  hp  bpd  for 
BWpy  years  enjoyed.  His  lordship  was  not  at 
hoipe  j  but  he  saw  bis^on,  and  he  stai$cLto  him  if 
any  charges  of  the  nature  .fdludad  j  to:  H$re  brought 
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forward,  b*  sbmjW  tai:wdbngtoha«*Midr^fl&*. 
€4rtaff>od  by  a  court^marttai.  He!  deter  nriandkcSb 
^t?  upon  the  Goafraa»€leivin-€^ief;>^'He  rWttt* 
qppn  the  fifth  of  August,  but  Ms  Rtf  jMri  ffiglmaifc 
bad  gone  to '-Brighton.  <■  He  saw  hipiaeefetiaty'atijl 
mentioned  to  him  that  many  reports  wfetoffeiW&L 
lated*  .  dqfemaiory  to  *him»  and  which  might  4tttikte 
an  impression  or  his  Royal  Highness  J  that  Imp  Will 
ready  to  meet  those  reports  in  any  way,  ill  ord^rttf 
contradict  them ;*■  and  that,  a®  he  had  left  two 
children  unsettled  in  Paris,  that  he  wodW  >go  4* 
France,  unless  he  should  receive  some  eorataunitfaa 
tion  from  the  Commander-inwOhief  upoif>tlk«<««&« 
jeet.  He  wbuld  read  the  miriute  from  Sir  HerbfM 
Taylor*  and  he  would  appeal  tothe  Hooae  ^herttff 
it  h^d  been  possible  for  him  to  bavfc  done*mard/'a» 
challenge  inquiry  into  his  Conduct,  "  fttajtf  'GkttP 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  called  on  Sir  Herbert  TayiWJ 
and  stated  that  calumnious  reports  were  circulated! 
respecting  him ;  but  as  no  official  communication* 
wdre  made,  and  as  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  was  not  in* 
striicted ,  on  the  subject,  he  coold  not  receive  any 
private  communication."  •  Not  having"  received  any 
communication  from  the  27tH  of  August  to  tb&3tfc 
of  September,  ■  he  went  to  Paris.  On'  the  10th'4f 
September  he  received-  a  letter  from  his  Majesty?* 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  requesting- hifO 
to  call  upon  him/ as  he  had-*- communication  Ut. 
make  to  him  from ;  ministers.  He  waited  uport 
him  next  morning  y  but  beforte  that,  he  had  go**- 
infco  a  public  coffee-room  and  there  he  had' seen  fair 
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Cha^fii^iGtntil^idceBa  to  rtiiri^-ftfcu*  fWQ)  *tft£ 
Q»^lttto4li4^ie&  it  *4*  iotiheiebtewtfci^ 
^£m,  )fi$Me&<hr  command  ^o^fcw^etty^ 

for  ryb*r  iris^im**"  t  Thus**  +y  two*  ltott,ofe$i>4w 
d«0r«lrf  jfim<Ms^^  ^mtesi^ 

fK^W'*boaRh*j<*iwb  ttatod,  4b^  ^  «>#^  ift^ 
Jtattkfoito  ewiradtofe»#eoifiti(ahaig9fi4i;di  b*>dfente* 
^<^^«pirtii(fceiihad!^eard^  tad  agnhfe^tttfa^fctf 

i{Atacfri*u*QlhdMto*tt*  of  ibe  propriity Lo# tvyi^ 
i^JM«^r4^^dbwt  his  tomJteri  t^^ 
tit»nMl>  t  H(*totothr^^ 
flbofetjU^  infil^hicb.  fcHt  judg^gatfetbdir^fffcifc 

qpH*i||teit  Ift  toy  hi  matter  in*  dimtstah  >&**&& 
ottar oil)ftftncmr«*uatett*  Jwfaicfa'  h«fwbuldqprd3iie^l 
ifioipeefenrjrv/  flBle  aosffwofc  bi»  Ao^^H^h^^P 

dU  amk  tbiak  tf  w^f  turranted  -mttkiw^^my^m 
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tier  step.     T his  was  conclusive.     Thud  was>  he  dis* 
missed  from  the  service  by  a  summary  order,  and 
thus  was  the  Royal. sentence  declared  irresistible^ 
But  he  did  not  yet  despair,  if  the  sentence  had  bee* 
founded  on  the  reports  in  circulation,  of  obtaining* 
justice   from  his   Majesty.     In    consequence,    be 
wrote  to  Lord  Sid  mouth,  and  stated  that  he  heard 
that  a  deposition  had  been  laid  before  bis  Lordships 
charging  that  he  bad  been  at  a  secret  meeting*  at 
Hammersmith,  and  assisted  in  arranging  the  ob- 
structions which  were  afterwards  opposed  to  the 
procession  :  and  requested  that  a  copy  of  the  de- 
position might  be  given  .to  him  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  prosecute  for  perjury  the  person  whe  had 
so  sworn.     Lord  Sidmouth  said,  in  answer,  that 
he  was  not  the  proper  channel  for  such  an  appli- 
cation.    He  next  waited  upon  Sir  Richard  Birwie, 
who  told  him  that  the  reports  respecting  his  being* 
qt  a  private  meeting  at  Hammersmith  were  totally 
false  and  groundless.     He  next  received  informa- 
tion that  there  was  a  deposition  in  the  Home-office; 
to  the  effect  that  he  was  on  horseback  with  a  porter 
pot  in  his  band,  encoeragiag  the  populace  to  resist 
the  progress  of  the  funeral.     He  demanded  a  copy 
of  this. deposition,  and  received,  for  answer,  from 
Lord  Sidmouth,  thfet.be  would  not  be  justified  in 
giving  it.     The  honourable  member  here  alluded 
to  his  correspondence  with  Major  Oakea,  in  which 
the  following  questions  were  put  to  him  :h— fhdnot 
he  (Major  Oakes)  express  regret  at  the  firing  hav* 
ing  taken  place? — whether  be  bod  not  takerothrf 
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saggedtion  froirihim to  have e WA^i^f ate  dtee'fc^ 
him;  and  also  if  he  toad  not  attested  the  ffftrifc  fttffWt 
ntet 'for  bis  detachment  to  avoid  th*  violence*  trf  the 
popdlace,  at  his  suggestion?  ■*  Ifajftr r  Ofctafr  -AiM 
«W*red  the  two  tat  questions  irtth^  affirtW*tlv^ 
tttd  stated  that  be  pfobaWy*%ht  have -'MtpfleNMA 
&t*  regret  at  the  firing,  but  he  "Ad  !Aot  'distinctly 
raeoUect  to  iave  said  *u.     Although  »he  ootrtd  gtk 
no  .positive  answer  from  Mr.  White,"  the  riaagii* 
trate,  he  understood  that  he  was  a  man  of  pfrbbity  ] 
and  he  challenged  him  to  say  if  he  (Sir  Robert) 
had  not  expressed  an  earnest  wish  for  the  pre-* 
terratioa  of  peace.     This  then  was  bis  narration. 
Dhese  were  the  facts  of  which  be  prayed  ati  m- 
Vestri  gat  ion  before  any  civil  or  military  tribunal;  tff 
at  the  bar  of  that  house.     What  offence  had  hk 
been  guilty  of  ?    Was  it  having  been  present  at  fttt 
ml  the  funeral — was  it  his  offenee  to  have  paid  ttttft 
tribute  of  respect  to  a  deceased  Queen ,  whose  cau»€f 
ia  life  he  had  espoused  ?     He  owed  it  to  himself, 
he  owed  it  to  his  country,  he  owed  it  to  his  consti- 
tuents, to  pay  that  respect  to  her  late  Majesty. 
(Gould  be,  consistently  with  his  own  feelings  arid 
doty,  have  neglected  that  last  office  towards  the 
deceased  ?     If  he  had  shrunk  from  his  duty  from 
fear  of  offending  ministers,  he  should  not  be  what 
be  was,  but  the  basest  of  men.     Even  ministers 
had  themselves  paid  honour  to  her  corpse.     They 
who  tad  denied  to  the  Queen  what  decency  to  the 
gas  even  demanded— i-they  sent  a  guard  of  honour 
t*  grace  her  obsequies.    Wasit  his  offence,  that  he 
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» 

ktak*<Mextere&  to  .prevent  tfc»  eAbmraf  lofibkoadif 
J$ei<)fcbeMr&o4)  hum  fcj*  chttacte^would  bft/Vi^WH 
hy;theito,3  Jnptubt  appended  'to  tii»  «rWni  corwci&ifcfe 
that  i*e  had  doti*  hi*  duty  feiOifcllly  to  hi»<K*ig 
^BdtoJib  cciiwtry  od  the  14th  of  Augwt^ttod^liMA 
be.  was  entitled  to  4rbe  protection  whieh  We^owJiwafr 
plorei^fubra  theiheis^  Ha  begged  lMvte*to3m*fe 
frothfe -production  of thecorrcs^denbefetaraehdiU 
Royal  Highness  the  Gomma«dei^iriU3hi^  ^arid 
Sidmoutlv  and  Sir  Robert  Wilson*  inlhe  attolli* 
<rf  September,  antt  October  test,  otetf|e  subject^ 
bis  >»enfcoyal 'from  the  army. ;         :.    »  s>   .;  -?  vr  oati 

This  statement  of  Sir  Robert's**  ote  /woirtd  hawto 
thought,,  could  not  have  foiled)  to  pto done  an  Ac- 
q*i<fccerice  on  the  part  of  Parliamwit  tt»ith  his  neiip 
modfifi  and  reasooajrfe  request.  Sooh,  h6wwei£ 
was  nokiheuase*  for  although  the  gellattt  genial 
itm  dOafirmed  in  all  hist  statements,  and  many  rtbc* 
irrefragable  arguments  were  used,  by  other  hooanm 
able  members^  agaiastthe  conduct  of  ministete^«b 
cooftpletejy  had  those  ministers  a  large  majority  *df 
the  member  at  their  beck  and  oontroul,  that  outtrf 
301  members  who  voted*  only  97  could  be  founddi) 
give  their  suffrages  in  favour  of  an  insulted.  asH 
plupdeced  member,  merely  claiming  iniquiry;iinto 
his  conduct,  and  appealing  against,  what  ho  vom* 
ceived  a  har^,  unjust*  and  cruet  proceeding  again*! 
him. 

Posterity,  however,  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
cop^ct  (>f  the  ruUng  meu  of  those  day^wfy^ 
they<*eview  ifam>caftctect  to  watds  Aueen^  Gacoiiae^ 
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ninth*  Uhisferieus  /George  <th&£kufcti£ 
Only  twd  days  after  thd  rejcttiw  of  Sir  KoWfA 
JftUon's  motion,  Mr.  Broughqn  l*ottgrhtv  <facwa$d 
fcmition,  relative  to  the  state. of  the  naiion,«t  thit 
ttttiellaboarmg^nnder  almost  unparralleied  dtstifes^ 
particularly :  amongst  the  farmers.  This  notion 
waancaucbed  to  the  following  *erms::  f<  S?hat  iMf 
thfe  botmdeh  duty  of  this  holism,  weH  considering 
the  pressure  of  the  public  hardens  on  ill  classes  tf 
tha  community r  and  particularity  on  the  agricultural 
fctama,  to  pledge  itself  to  obtaw  rfoe  vb  s*flfefrrt£ 
people  such  a  reduction  of  taxation  as  Would  affcwd 
them  effectual  relief." 

1  mention  this  faot,  merely  to  *he w  the  rdakatatt 
of  feeling  operating  in  the  ministers  of  the  day$ 
for  on  Mr.  Brougham's  motion,  out  of  320  members 
take  wted,  only  108  were  indinedta  make  a»y 
mcfairy  atrall  into  the, cause  of  the  universally  *d* 
mitted  distress  of  the  country,  or  afford  any  relief  in 
the  shape  of  a.  reduced  taxation.     The  results  of 
tbest*  two  motions*  afford  «  proof  as  strong  a»  1m/fy 
%rit/'  that  party,  passion,  self-interest,  and  ambi- 
tions views/  had  too  strong  an  influence  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  at  that  time. 
-  <   The  following  is  the  correspondence  relative -to 
the  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  read  by  him  on 
1fe*  13th,  in  the  House  of  Commons:—  .m 

CIRCULAR.  .rjiirf 

,uSir,  Horse-Guards,  July  24*  J8M. 

I  .have  the  .Commander-in-Chief's  commands  to  acquaint  you> 
ftit  with  a  view  to  the  convenience  and  general  improvement  ot 
tfc*t  public  se»vi«^*buM*)esiy,»  ©•vfrnment  have  approve^** 
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arratu^iBjHtt&r  attswhuag  tbfefeUowiqg>ratoaof  piy  to  *he  General 
Officers  who  ai^  not  Colonel*  of  Regiments;  and  the  acceptance 
of  which  will  have  the   effect    of  removing  them    from    their1 
regimental  comsmssions :—  '  ' * 

Generate  t,  ■.  /  ,  ■;  .  1  18  0  per  dieilV  ^ 
Lieut-Generals  A  •  .  .  I  .12  6 
Major-Generals .  #  .  .15  0 
-  No  distinction  ever  having  existed  between  the  rate  of  staff 
pay  attached  to  the  General  "Officer*  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  it 
has  not  been  deemed .  expedient  to  create  any  in  the  ratea  of  the 
present  unattached  allowance ;  and  as  the  intended  arrangement 
does  not  offer  any  material  benefit  of  a  pecuniary  nature  to  the 
lueuU»€olonela  of  eat  airy  who  -are  General  Officers,  the'Commt*- 
gV-rio-Chief  has.  thought  it  equitable  .that  they  ahoald  havoAhe 
ejrtioo  of  takiiig  the  unattached  allowance,  or  of  continuing  in  the 
receipt  of  their  Lieut-Colonel's  pay. 

I  am  further  to  acquaint  you,  that  any  t>f  the  present  General 
Officer*  holding  regimental  commissions,  may  have<the  option  of 
retiring  from  the  serf  ice  by  disposing  of  the  same  at  tiieregulated 
value,  or  should  they  now  accept  the  allowance,  they  may  here* 
after  have  the  power  of  disposing,  in  like  manner,  of  an  unattached 
oommisukm,  similar  to  that  which  they  have  relinquished.  Bat 
it, is  to  be  understood,  that  the  latter  indulgence  is  not  to  extend 
to  the  officers  who  may  hereafter  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
Genera]  beyond  those  who  are  now  effective  Lieut. -Colonels. 

1  «nv  commanded  to  desire  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  commvnti 
ca{e  to  eie>  fpr-bis  Royal  Highnesses  information  and  guidance, 
your  earliest  decision  upon  the  point  thus  referred  to  your  option* 
I  have,  &c.  (Signed)         H.  TORRENS. 

Major-General  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  &c. 


t  (COPY) 

Horse-Guards,  August  27, 1821. 
Major-General  Sir  Robert  Wilson  called  upon  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor,  and  stated  that  he  understood  that  there  were  many  calum- 
nious misrepresentations  afloat  in  regard  to  the  part  which  he  took 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  14th  of  August;  but  that,  as  no  official 
communication  had  been  made  to  him  upon  the  subject,  and  as  he 
learns  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  that  he  had  not  been  instructed  by 
th^X^mander^in-Chief  to  make  any  to  bin,  he  did  not  fee!  that 
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be  was  called  uponi  or  that  he  csraklJwitli  any  prejmety  notice 
them,  in  any  representation  to  hit  Royal  Highness,  but  that  he 
ftelaat  all  times  prepared  to  refute  then. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  declined  rtcetvfc 
ing  any  private  communication  from  Sir  Robert  Wilson. 

Read  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  approved  by  hhn. 

(Signed)  B.  TAYLOR. 


SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO  MAJOR  OAKES. 
Sir,  Paris,  Sept.  24, 1821. 

Having  just  seen  in  The  Times  newspaper  of  the  20th  inst. 
Aa  statement  of  a  reported  conversation  that  passed  between  you' 
awl  myself  on  Tuesday,  the  14th  of  August,  1  address  myself  with 
confidence  to  you  for  the  contradiction  of  that  statement,  as  you 
witt  be  sensible  of  its  perversion  of  the  feet,  and  the  injurious* 
tendency  of  its  fabrication.  * 

You  will  doubtless  have  felt  that,  so  far  from  any  hostile  language 
having  been  uttered-  by  either  parry  to  each  other,  I  presented  iriy- 
sstf .  to  you  with  such  amicable  spirit,  that  you  informed  me  you- 
homlgive*  no  orders  to  fire;  that  yon  regretted  tho  firing  had  taken 
plate  9  that  you  moreover  kindly  received  the  suggestion  I  madia* 
to  keep  the  Magistrate  (who  I  introduced  to  you  af  the  same 
tee)  close  by  yourself;  and  that  eventually,  according  to  another 
snggmtum,  when  you  stated  you  conceived  your  further  continuance 
with  your  detachment  was  no  longer  required  by  your  orders  that 
instead  of  passing  your  detachment  to-  the  rear  (to  use  my  own  ex- 
pressions at  the  time)  by  the  hearse,  through  an  irritated  populace, 
x  and  along  a  Hue  of  loose  flint,  stones,  you  advanced  your  detachment 
and  took  the  first  street  in  the  New-road  leading  into  the  town. 

I  have  already  requested  a  court  of  inquiry  or  court-martial, 
before  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  day  in  which  I  was  con- 
cerned may  be  investigated;  but  I  could  not  treat  a  relation, 
wbiob engaged,  so  much  attention  from  the  introduction  of  your 
name,  with  that  silent  forbearance  which  I  have  observed  toward* 
the  other  various  calumnies*  ta  which  active  currency  has  been  given 
iu  soma:  public  journals,  and,  as  it  would  appear  from  them,  in 
magisterial  inquiries. 
1  haver  the  honour  to  be,  your  obedient  servant,     R.  WILSON. 

AayiHir  receipt  of  this  letter  and  your  answer  are  of  so  much  con- 
sequence, I  have  passed  H  through  the  hands  of  a  friend  (G««wk 
long),  who  will  charge  himself  with  the  cowejunftftot  nvak  wnVy 
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r«lfc  *  W?  tf«f*  £«*»*<»  ^^1^ 

-,'.  I*  «wto  t°  3fW  eoBW^iojrtion,  received  |eetatfej  twriftgiljl 
hate  to  inform  you,  that  {  cannot  content  to,  malt*  my  self  itaVWMi 
of  contradiction  to  the  various  reports  ;n  rir^lntinr  rrsnecfinji;ttie 
affair  in  which  we  have  been  represented  as  mutually  concerned. 

.¥ftr*  Lto  jieki  this  point  in  one  instance,  I  should  fj^ktajpelf 
bound  to  notice  every  succeeding,  rumour,  or  my  silence  would  be 
a  sanction  to  the  infereuces  which  might  be  drawn  from  it,~ 

I  iiaTcnp  besitatioiiin  saying,  that  the  statement  to, wj^tfeyou 
h,ave  particularly  aJladed  did  not.  originate  with  n^,,s^^:Jb«^e 
j»t.a.sfP0!ci0»  who  can  be  the  author  of  it,  #  Beyfmd%thjf|j:jpi«§t 
deeli^ a cemslianeewith  your  request ;  hut  aa  i»  thftbuxrie4^nA 
tumjiU^maceneta  which  you  refer,  some  miscottc^atio&ma^Jbe 
au^yeaed,  to  .arise,  .I.tbinkjt  right  to  admit  on  the  on*  bfi^.aqpi 
declare  my  ignorance  ou  the  other,  of  the  different,  poinj^.|e^i 
enumerate.  - 

;  f,Jt  m  distinctly  in  my  memory  that  yon  asked  me  upop  tbat^pca- 
jiieA^^L^  give*  orders  to  fire;and  my  answer  **p,  tbqtjflqg 
nor;  also  that  I  retired  by  a  fiank  movemm^  I  belief fj.^ojfB 
.$ip£$jtrael  vbicji,  though  pointed  out  by  yon*  would  ^s^wm^ly 
have  occurred  to  myself  as  the  most  eligible ;  but  as  to  any  ejEpjes* 
siou.of  regret. that. the  firing  had  taken  place,  any e&Qb^ngfi  of 
courtesy  between  ua,  or  my  .being  introduced  by  you  to  the  nuqgffr 
trot*,. .until  the  very  moment  I  received  his.  orders,  to  withdraw, 
when  you  announced  me  to  him  by  saying  "  {lore  is  the  officqr,"  f 
have  not  the  least  recollection* 

From  the.  commencement  of  this  business  I  have  most  scrupu- 
lously avoided  making  a  matter  so  closely  connected  with  a  .pub* 
lie  question  the  subject  of  private  communication,  and  though 'con* 
sistently  with  this  principle  I  have  found  myself  at  liberty  thus  to 
notice  the  points  you  have  particularized  in  the  letter  to  which  I 
am  now  replying,  you  will  perceive  how  impossible  it  is  that  I 
should  further  depart  from  my  first  resorution. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  aervhot, 

To  Major-Gen.  Sir  R.  Wilson.  It  M.  OAKfiS. 

_  •  ■  - 

MAJOR  OAKES  TO  LIEUT.-GENERAL  LONG.    ,y? 

„_  , .  ....  Hyde  Park  farrqeks,  $ept.  30, 1«K  * 

N    Major n  Oakes  has  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 

lieat.  GTeucral  Long's  note  of  yesterday's  date,  accompanhJw^ftJf 

•     -  at;     j 


4ttl 

a  lettef  £ftbtb:  SirfrrWihwn.  As  General  Long  stats*  hie  M»g 
amafiiftlhted'  With  the  extents  of  thrit  letter,  Major  Oatts  ha* 
thought  h  tdvtaible  that  his  reply  to  BirR;  WHson  should  also  be 
sjbstaHifticated,  •  end  therefore  he  fends  it  ensealed.  ;  * 

l:Ts  Lfewt-Getieral  Lent;,  &c 

'    SIR  ROBERT  WILSON  TO   Mr.  WHITE,  POLICti 

MAGISTRATE. 

Sir,  '  ' 

'    Understanding  that  you  were  the  Magistrate  to  Whom  I  had  the 
iotisfoctfon  to  address  myself  on  the  14th  of  August,  and  tYho 
jtertaKted  me  to  present  him  to  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  de- 
tachment of  Iife-Gnards  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  tumult  at 
^CSitfflerlarid  Gate,  t  apply  to  $6u,'  under  the  circbmstahceVin 
^Vtiitlti  am  jjUaceJ  by  a  proceeding  of  his  Majesty  VGoveniinerit, 
ftiti\rtiw^ioike  following  questions,  to  Wtiicli  I  hofejrWwhl 
not  find  it  inconsistent  with  your  duty  to  reply : — 
"tn'ftd  Intercourse  which  we  had  on  the  14th  of  August,  did  I 
'Vrir'did  1  ^ot  eftpfess  to  you  an  earnest  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  authority  of  the  law? 

Did  you  oir  did  you  not  observe  my  conduct  to  be  in  unison  with 
^DiVlfetoaiioh  f 

I  tfcittk  it  right  to  add,  that  my  wish  icr  to  have  th«  p6V*Tof 
vtferriny  to  or  producing  yoor  answer  in  Parliament,  or  where- 
.  soever  else  I  may  judge  such  reference  or  production  to  be  essential 
for  the  Interests  of  justice. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  obedient  humble  servant, 
Hovoick,  Nov.  16, 1821.  R.  WILSON. 

I  quit  this  place  on  Tuesday,  and  shall  be  at  Larabton<ha11, 
iWhara,'  till  the  1st  of  December. 

-i      'i    "  ■ 

THE   ANSWER. 
fiofof  Qff***t,  Queen  Square,  Westminster,  Nov.  19,  1821. 

Yoor  letter  of  the  16th  inst.  was  delivered  to  ine  to-day1,  'and 

though Jrftw  not  svware-of  any  thing  inconsistent  with  my  duty  as 

- a  <INr¥*ff£6  ln.feP-ly'n£to  yQXXT  <lue*tious  relative  to  your  conduct 

W  Mr*  MS  of  August,  yet  as  you  have  candidly  stated  that  you 

Vfsj||Lfp9Jt  \°  Ttx*eT  *°  T°y  an,wer  m  90me  proposed  proceedings  io 
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think  jt^cess^  and  .tyrjqg.a  gn^t^isjqclina^  tq^^g^r; 
into  notice  at  all  uponlsuch  a  subject,  if  it  c*n  (>e  avowee},  I  ipuat 
UkeHhVHberty  tff  declining  fogiiveanyio  the  questiong^ropMed"' 
c     : '  J  knve  the  hoooarU)  be,  8iry  y<*f#  Tory  dMle*©i*rtWttl^- 

«R1WBER^WILS«)N  TO  Mr.  WhIHt^ ,)f ^n'/s?" 
'.,  Slfc    .-.,      .';    v:   l*>i-'.    i*»ofo*  £/«#>  -JVot>. flft/Otefct  ii 

from  giving  an  answer  to  the  questions  I  proposed,  not  merely  in 
behalf  of  my 'own  i^dtvyuatintereats;  but  of  those  of  truth  ana 

jujs&wfcji      «■■■"■'    ■■■*  '-■■.•'  '-■'  '"-'*    ^■»i-'-^5:i-x"" 

1 1 Jlfinj^  jfc  Jiowswr /i^Ut  to  acquaint  yo^  that  I*WJ;  i*  <$&&+  j 
to  advert  to  the  conversation  which  passed  between  us  on.  the  141  hi 
of  August,  nor  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  avoid  noticing  the  ap- 
pjfoati*n  which  I  have  subsequently  mad*/  witii'nty  fe^^&eitt" 

"'.J;4;!^W  „-.  •   :„■  «PW!Bk*BlP!kH 

:  This  work  would  be  deficierit  til  a  tttort  ©€^l|^? 
tial  particular  weije  it  to  close  without  a  «ome#to*|i 
wpiooft  detail  of i  the  highly  Hit^r^tiitg  d^bw©^f 
wiich  took  place  ill  the  House  <rf  'CctaimdWtt^l^ 
Wednesday  the  6th  of  March;  l82feii;on^ Mftf 
Beonet's  motion  relative  to  the  late  Qtr&ftM 
fuqeEaK  Or>  that  occasion,  the  hdtidutabte  "gMfaii' 
bar  rose,,  as  he  said,  for  thef  purpose  of  bringing: 
Bjwier  the  conwderatioa  <>f  the/House  tfca  xiireiitflc 
stances  attendant  on  the  funeral  of  her  littg  M*U 
jesty  the  Queen ;  ami  in  doing*  so,  he  did  not  thinfe 
it  necessary  to  offer  any  apology^ •»■ Triai  *i&  was; 
t^at  ffoti]  an  in^ivulual  so  littk  qpatifiediiby  styftEK, 
Jionor  cupaoity  ash^  was*  tome  :4|>G^^iia£ht^ 
(poosutered  nec^aayy,;.  bt)t  tbe> great iliipcffta&teodf 
itWrif qty w^w»4M  ^§tp  ^e^rest  .l^tohet^jieopl^^ 

^  .0  < 


tbift^ufttfy<feJk<>n. the  occasion,  and,  above  *U9r4fa^ 

HiAtotar  and  character  of  the  country  itself,  which  it 

iriyofred,  forced  the  duty  upoo  him ;  and,  notwith?J 

stf4}d|VgtbeDflwcot>structk)D»  to  which  *he might  be 

subfftdtfed,  and  the  various  motives  which  might  be 

attributed  to  him,  he  was  determined ■« to  undertake 

it;  faatlessly.i    Towards  the  close  of  the  month  of 

JPtrtytest;  her  Majesty"  was  seized  with  a  violent  ilf- 

nessf*  which,  after  much  suffering,  terminated  her 

existence  on  the  7th  of  August.     To  him,  indeed/ 

it^raa  matter  of  much  surprise  that  her  Majesty's 

Health  held  out  so  long.     Under  the  peculiar  cir* 

crilinataiicea  of  her  case,  under  the  accumulation- of 

^enrage 'and  insults  which  had  been  heaped  upon 

lie£»  &th),  above  all,  under  the  pain  of  "  hope  de- 

lajie^>which  raaketh  the  heart  sick,"  it  was  to  Mm  a 

UMi*ten;of  surprise,  that  she  had  not  broken  de#tf 

Ippg-btfore ;  and; he  felt  satisfied  that  nothing  fait 

t&at  force  of  character  which  she  so  eminently  poi- 

8Qft£drr*that  fortitude  of  spirit  which1  belonged  to 

h>ef  family #  and  for  which  no  branch  of  it  was  mora 

distinguished  than  she  herself,  could  have  borne  her 

ijpf&pdtong  under  snch  a  load  of  unmerited  wrongs 

ami  f#ite  rated  insults  as  she  had  endured.    Dtfring 

tltf /whole  of  her'  illness,  no  decent  respect  was  paritl 

fclubfcrby  the  servants  of  the  crown.     No  inquire 

lfgie  made  respecting  her  health  by  any  of  hi&  Ma- 

jorty**  ministers  j  and  he  believed,  that  of  all  ttM 

^tfefrthe* of  the  Royal  Family,  his  Royal  High  tie* 

tb^Dttke  of  Sussex  was  the  only  one  who  took  rfnj 

totifcffl&her  existence.     After  several  days  of -^Hlk 


£l&ti?  iik^feWtt^  ^Uh,W>*ii*  M^jAty-'i  Q»«e«M 
tfc^ht  ^^ntl  'iHTWfr>h«fer*ie#^ti*  ort*%f  *hafc,il*hfe 
d4ctt(^a&$ftdn&#  Mnr  **tf>*M Witt  'whidWiixfe 

tH#/*¥t*««otf  of  «h«Mh«toiitf;  Ifvkbttfcpaw  teifr  M«* 
a^U1***  BWy^t^t'^cbBVejiAltc  vttfc  tout 
iWslbuittt-  lerfrn  thfehwrtoft  .*fttofe&aclif nifaa&ifeor 

Hfl°fc*fyttbdtiicl  tftfdaittilouger^tnifcroBi-tnyigii 
S^^an*^-tb^irt.iinlry"trb»*h  Jba4  Ifceeo*  fa«r  jfe*) 
did^jfr  iri^l--h^*ffl}ctfetw/  andcbe*if  re«t  aupfK** 

ffbtfftHttilitt  riffto.  " 'A»4he»  ttme  whfin{a:«oiiimi«i. 

W^^rhi^Wb^^tWrwJfedlbetvthrt'faer.Hfewaii.i* 

Wt*6¥t  krw^l'sbe  tttoMted-htm  ifor4t»  <MlmnuniJcto. 
tflflfrtti  tiftf  triad  \t>Wfttenj  tfnd»rith«i«TOpliaUy  afad 
tyrtWt  %%k:b  *il  i»Jw  w«re>aeqaim»ed  wrtfa.txv  bwv 
****•  ld>p**^j£*«epfedjff '£  *nar*f  wisbit»*tv* 
ittWl  «y«M>afi«ti«l'  lb  diet's  ^4B«i*ito><tetor^^tevAb4 
#*»*** the  wlian  ^kitit  iter  Majesty d^y**dj;M> 
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dajta  I  When  toW  that.&  <wa$  n?t  Uk$J*  J»he  co#J4 
reoevetf,*  be^ Majesty  ^aid,  f^Itisu^tJi^y  tbafcfjj 
sbhtli  die  i  to-day,  or  perhaps 4x^uiArr/owrj  ;^ut  <if  J 
abdlukl  survive  three  days,  it  wUr<bty^<  me  MMta 
audiycrsary  ofithe  day,  on  whtihtj  q^tl^jKagJanjl 
fatvdn  yews  ago, 7— that  day  wbi^i)  (cwHoued  M^ 
Benoet)  -  she  had  to*  good * feasor.'  to  tetneuiber, 
ttfaaui coatrary  to  the  warnmg  and,  adyke:-ofTbe$ 
halt  friend**  she  left  thi*  country,  fy was*, verjj 
nohiimd  association  that  she  should  fix;  upon  the 
riupre  day  whfab  had  b$*n  the  source  qf  >H  hei: 
sdbtequen  t  ealasutieSr  as  th^we  which  flight  fe^ 
ttih&te  aliher  eariWy  sufferings*  As  sopowlfcif 
Majesty's  Got ernment  had  /notice  of  the  Qu^sqfo 
^uatb, they  undertook  to  defray  tlie  .49  peases  <^' fe$$ 
Amoral.  Lord  lirerpoool -said  that  her  reqpeftt 
inspecting  tke  removal  of  her  body  should  be^oj^f 
pltad*with,  and  4  hat  the  ft j  seta  I  should  takeplaejp 
ft*  <foon  as  all  cbhwenient  jffgpe^tjop*  could '  b$ 
made./  His  hoaoarable  a$d  Jetrntd  friend  (Ilr^ 
iMhingteo),  obxtous  to  learn  fvbat  pftparatk>fT| 
^hsre  to  be  made  for  theiWeptio*  of  her  Majesty > 
body  at  the  other  side  df  the  water*  *  was  referred  t* 
fc'gentlemaa  who  might 4>d? considered ^tbe  deputy 
of  Count  Muwiter  in :  this.'  eeputry ,  And.  the  amwejr 
winch  he  received  was >  that  Skade  wasa  very  ,u>coa+ 
*twi*nt  route,  *od  that  there  would  be  a  v^ry  greff 
difficulty  in  procuring^  horsed  and  carriage^  for  #$ 
fttbgittss  of  the  fpttktessioa.  His  honourably  *nd 
teataed  friettd^  Aflutter  these  eircnmstenoert,  found  it 


i£Pj3W  f>#  ifnpowible  for  %^%^pfi^K tfocmv  /Jfej, 

tfie  funeral  without  knowing  what  airangeo^ptgn 
w^;ni|^elfor.i^t;i;Qcejp>tiQi^  .and  ^rticMteij^jfi/ra^rf 
palace  yvfbere  su^b  iflCQnveniencies  w^re  ,4ikie\y^4ftd 
arise,  .  Fi»^g th$t.  go verwuent  did  not  intend,  J#u 
grctpi  any,  delay^  the  jexequtors,  with  iOAe,  aacpfidfo 
agreed  to.giye,  pp  all. management »f .  the  fun^f?4»^ 
a^d  lea v§  At  entirely  in,  the  bands  pf  govejruraewtw 
On  Tuesday,  August  14,  the  funeral  left  Rffaodefed 
burghrhouse,  lie  (Mr.<  Bennet)  w-as  present  jobfq 
sawv  with,  liis  own  jeyj^s  what  pnssed^  and  hewd  tbfr/ 
protest  readhy  his  ho#,  and  leamefl  friend <ftgf0uitt> 
the  removal  of  the  body,  because,  no  .fit  prepfttattot*/ 
b»d  been  made.  .:JEIe  (Mr.  Benoet)  c#i&pl#attlL' 
first,  that  at  Brandeftburgh-hotise  there?  <*i|f  fr4#fcr 
t\\oX  cj^ae  solemnity  which  befitted;  thecals  of  thftl 
Hlu^^pus  deceased.  He  had  seen  the  .fun  er^da^ 
yery  no^any  of  the  nobility  of  this  country  f  aa&hpj 
yo.vild  iiptsay  there  was  more  splen ckmn, for  that  p^i>^ 
haps,  \yi*s  not  *v  proper  term  to  apply,  but  -he  m&\ 4n 
s^ty ,  ;  that  there  were  greater  token*  of,  respetib 
paid  to  the  deceased  of  any  pf  them,  than  fiva* 
shown  by  those  who  superintended  the  iunerali*f> 
her  Majesty. ,  The  preparations  were scanrtily  and* 
badty, arranged,  and  it.  was  not;until  themoiminflfeoft 
the  fiiperal  that  the  hanging  of  part  of  the  bow© 
with  black  was  finished.  It  was,  be  believed,  aptik 
vilege  jplaipied  by  every  mem  her  of  the  Biuyal  fiamil  jrp 
and  always  accorded,  that  the  body  should  beboram 
tp.  the  hearse  bythe  yeomen  of  the  guard,  flocbtoar 
believed,  that  in  up  instance  befoifc  that  pf  >her  Mm** 
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JeKty  was  this  ceremony  omitted.     But  here  were 
n6  ^eotaien  in  attendance  to  perform  this  rite,  and 
b^r  Majesty's  body  was  conveyed  out  of  Branden- 
btitgh-house  on  the  shoulders  of  the  undertakers 
met).     This  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  a  matter 
of  no'  consequence.     In  the  eye  of  the  philosopher; 
certainly,  it  was  none;  but  it  was  of  consequence 
^wfceifr  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  neglect  with  which' 
her  Majesty  had  been  treated — when  taken  as  a 
proof  of  the  insults  from  which  even  her  remains 
wtf*e  not  to  escape — when  taken  as  a  proof  of  the 
determination  to  fellow  up  the  insults  offered  to  her 
tf hen  living,  by  indignities  to  her  body  when  dead. 
!W  funeral  moved  on  from  Brandenburgh-house, 
nhder  the  heaviest  rain  which  he  ever  remembered  ; 
but*  notwithstanding  that  it  pouted  down  in  tor- 
rfcnts  during  the  whole  of  the  morning  crowds  df 
persona  lined  the  streets  in  every  direction,    lb 
every  place  were  to  be  seen  numerous  groups,  not 
c*  what  were  usually  termed  mobs,  but  of  the  mid- 
dling classes  dressed  in  deep  morning,  anxiously 
waiting  to  testify  their  respect  for  their  departed 
Queen.     Every  house  was  filled  and  every  avenue 
thronged   with   persons  of  this  description.     He 
tipofee  of  what  he  saw  till  her  funeral  arrived  sit 
©ttui  be  Hand-gate  j    and  he   was  certain   that   he 
shttykl  be  borne  out  in  his  account  by  the  statement 
Q^iewy  person  who  witnessed  the  procession,  that 
m&vt  was  there  any  instance  of  a  public  Amend  j 
*wAd?e  greater  or  more  unfeigned  marks  of  respect 
wetfi  paid'tott))*  deceased  than  were  otki^Wwi^ 


tftd  ridt'  byHfeve'thrft  the  dieatHW  htR'M^A^'s 

Matt  £<&***<#  ori'OrtttJj<y:l!  After Ve^tWf'W^ 
■page*  aW'hrterWpflotw,  *h"i*  he' Wtold^ofTflWr 
^tfwH-exMse  Ar- Whifemn,  the  Wnfertl  ttrrW&^ftt 
CJntoberlXrid-^at^ '  Ori  What  ftafty^d  *  thBW9* 
NHh  hot  Ms  pbi'pOse  td  obserre.  Wdififtft  g&iHh 
took  plae«»  Whibh  alT  tfiust  V^ret^bdt^PffWfc 
-Scene*  he  WbtilcF  merett  Say,  iliat E  WKatfeveV  fcKBd 
'was' shed';  ti'h^eVef  ;&]^hHftes  ^fish4d,  ^"ISfflt 
^ks  to'bfe '4ttrrbtfffed  To*  Ms 'MaJ^I s&l«KtB%, 
Mb**  arrailfeto*  -na'dr  KeW  fftr^^tibdt^lH^1!!!- 
•aflV&Sf;  JPrtfin  CdniB^Iadai^lHfeWhfertFWfit 
Jdn,  -'tiMfyfttolRfei  beftfg  ofp&etrbfm  d&gf&fe 
tofe  Ify-tfa^  attifcladfes  tHrbtagli  ^cK'^infeteWfaa 

^ess  Va^raark^d'tvrth  (he  satoe^taty^tefel- 
%ijS  t^'skWfe'tolreris  of  respect  fdrthVflfaalBHBg 
-deceased rrhe  sfirh^  tf&p  regret'  Tor'  h^rndtB^rt^l 
strfferfcgs,  VhtcR  'had  BeeB  effaced  A'ft**tiNM. 
^h«  inhabitants  of  th^stftoihs  pbored  btfrfii  *M& 
^hds,  ahtf  a  Very ':  great  portfoft-*'ccoibpanield'llle 
■{frbcesiiion  fd'r  a  Considerable  distance*  ouC**f*<fe 
fcfty.  -'  At  about  'eight  o'clock1  Ft  reatrfheii  R6*f#«l, 
inhere  it  halted  fo*  aome?  tinre.  Soon  aftef^te 
Jarrrval,there  was  a  notice  ~gi*eii  %  the*  fplMtis 
*ho  conducted  tt"/  ifcfot  ft  Wool*^*^3**1 
t%M' -'air-'  to  Chelmsfot* '  7rT6  tm?^tf»Mtflfc!lllfti 
'^ttrmadeby  otieof  the  exBCurofsV  wh6  repreMlfctot 
^i'rio  necessity listed  for'  Such  ttaste  ?'btHi&wU 


.4*0 
^t  lfe#  Wghfc  inii^ht  follow  it  j<t  f  h$ .  warning.   ^ 

^4fpft^rteu  it  kfc  Rpntferd,  and   arri?0d,M#t 

(flM  Wfp*d  at  about  ha1fcpa*t  four  on  the  following 

^•fWWW?    <I<Pfl*edtirteljr  oo  it*  *w*al  there, *  not*- 

jfyytivp  w*s  gww  -th*t.  ^  wopld  set  .out  again  at 

jtsev^  f .  bat  rthptygh,  ft* before,  remonstc^ces  w^re 

HftMte  against  this  jiaste,  it  w»*  not  until  U  av«3 

4!find  Uhft  i  the  horses  were   too  jaded  to  pro- 

joead,  that  a  further  delay   of  a  few.  hours  wip 

_gKpote0.    Jkt.elam*  o'clock  it  left.Gftdrasfond,  god 

ttERgedat  £oicb*rter  At  ahputfire.  .  At  -first  it  .was 

tgtqnded  iago  on  to  Harwich  that  night.;  imt  after 

jfla#p#t^ire»w)i^teaa«3  oa  the  part  of  the  executors, 

j#  Jpft**  *»*  fffldiwed  from  Lord  Liverpool,  in 

Ifflfcfe  £  W*  *Ated  that  Ibe  fifoeession  migfet 

-  WfW thfrthwedtys,  but.tbablhe  tuxfy  should  h# 

a^^far^on  thf  thi m)  dajr  j  aadiberaforethatadfljay 

^jght  lake  .place  for  that  night  at.  Colchester*  This 

iJsftv*  hoMrereiv  ,waa  apt  pw>d«ceflt  until  after  it  was 

f jritrf H.r^  that  the  state  of  the  horses  was  such 

4m  tltqy  could  not  proceed  without  loosiderable 

^^t ».  Th^  Jbody  was  After  this  conveyed  t?  thg 

^frr$t*,wherea  scene  took  place  ^hich  he  would 

(M*r*t0K>tttfrs  to  espial*     Itahould  be  recollected 

gtlttttifc  vv  a*  part  of  her  Afqjesty 's  will,  that  an 

JlPBnjptiar  should  be  placed  on  her  coffin .    That 

JMtPrigttW  Avas^  ^flere  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick, 

ilhijiiyirrll  Queen  of  England ."    A  communication 

1f£6bi%1*a*  of -course  made  by  one  of  the  executors 

ifttoXriUjl  1  ti YtrFr^,  who  objected  to  its  being  put 


<m-the  Coffin  [  Btit  hk ;  <Mt.  BfcnitetJ  bfll&M0** 

Bii  verpbol  did  not  object  to  its  being  dote  by '81flcMi/ 
A  plate  mtb  the  inscription   was  prepar^;V;fctHJ 
owing  to  the  carriage  of  the  gentleman  who'  4iacl 
to  take  it  to  Brandenburgh-house  having  bee&de^ 
layed  by  the  immense  crowds  throngh  which  he h*A 
to  pass,  he  did  not  reach  that  place  until  after  tht  . 
funeral  had  left  it.'    In  consequence,  'the  plate  difcl 
not  arrive  at  Colchester  till  a  late  hour  oft  tha  dveh- 
in£  of  the  15th.     It  was  then  fixed  bti  the  doflm; 
and  a  scene  ensued  which  he  would  leHVefo  those* 
who    witnessed  it  to  describe;     Her'trtrifltl  tttfif 
say,  that  the  plate  was  taken  off,  itaid  Ah  itftfciv 
ference  of  the  soldiers  followed,  iti  no  way"  #re*-f 
ditable  to  the  parties  who  directed  it/    EatftyW 
the  morning  of  the  lOth;  the  procession  s£t  off  flbff" 
Harwich,  a  distance  of  about  sixteen  or  se*ttiteeti l 
miles.    He  mentioned  this  to  show  that  IfiferdS-' 
tance  did  not  require  the  haste  at  Which'  ft  Wafe 
made  to  advance.     Indeed,  the- whole  progress  lif  * 
the  funeral  might  be  considered  as  one  which  *wafc' 
going  post.     He  should  call  it  a  funeral  travelling 
post.     Borne  parts  of  it  were  a  mile  asunder,  *&itf  ■ 
in  no  place  was  it  accompanied  by  that  solemnity 
which  one  would  expect  at  a  funeral  of 'the  pbore&t* 
subject.     The  only  solemnity  witnessed  on  the  off* 
casion,  was  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  flook&t1' 
from  the  neighbouring  towrife  and  cotmtry  in  trijfli;u 
and  be  might  say  hundreds  of  thousands,  tb'ffif* 
their  last  tribute  of  respect  to  Che  memory  cif '  hc# '  ■ 


^ffopx  they  believed jso  deeply  injured.     He  spoke 
ij9>  jLhe  bearing  of  many  gentlemen  who  witnessed 
tl^procession,  and  if  he  misstated  any:  thing,,  he 
^pped  it  would  be  corrected.  :  Indeed,  the  case  wag 
<>ff  itself  sufficiently  strong,  and  did  not,  require  ex- 
aggeration, if  he  were  disposed  to  use  any*     On: 
t^p, arrival  of  the  procession  at  Harwich,  without 
^f^iting  for  the  coming  of  the  carriages,  or  giving, 
the  parties,  who  had  a  right  to  attend,  time  to  get 
oi|t, without  waiting  to  see  who  attended,  the  body, 
i^as  dragged  from  the  hearse,  and,  being  placed  on. 
iron's  shoulders,,  was  hurried  down  to  the  place  at 
which  it  was  to  be  embarked.    It  was  there  lowered 
down  into  the  boat  without  a  pall,  without  the 
crown,  and  without  that  ceremony  one  might  have 
expected  on  such  an  occasion.  *  He  believed  there 
1^3?  no  instance  of  any  person  being  sent  out  of 
this  country  for  interment  where  the  same  baste: 
was  observed.     The  coffin  was  placed  in  a  boat, 
in. which  were  Sir  George  Nayleiy  bis  deputy,  the 
undertaker  and  his  deputy,  but  not  a  soul  .of  those 
of  the,  suite  who,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
opght  to  have  accompanied  it  to  the  ship.     The  in* 
Urment  of  the  Queen  of  England,  he  would  call 
upcjn  the  house  to  observe,  was  then,  as  far  as 
England  wa9  concerned,  entirely  at  an  end,  There 
wqre  no  more  rites,  no  more  ceremonies,  no  more 
decency,  than   what  he  had  described ;  and  with 
those,  rites  and  ceremonies,    such . as  they  were,, 
ended  the  control  over  the  funejjd  exercised  by  the  ; 
ministers  of  thej&iug  of  England,     On  ship-board*  v 
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ftwuM^jflJ^aiM^t'  ^  direction  ,ef,aiv  t>pitf|irftMf 

jfcflW*"****'  MkkGfrwm  W&**Hikfa  *«fr 

M&P  tJfefi  qfa»^ii«)U-4-j»*if;il  ht»d  >  teer>  *<&£*$»# 4> 

#^r*  # 9KA<feMcftftiM ,- ta»  Mfti oMpiu) j  I**  mr may 
the  v^4ws*tob$Hl<imi*m*i  &  ifttatatiHittaft 

;d*y«r»fterW#i4s„10  ggi  ta*dv,  «*M?,.,done  ;mtffntto 
.;gR7«Mfliq»t, tfjtfwfc; BPfr  «f. ,^!w>d,.;.tt«>ct  *Mtf 

obliged  »o  ^oignMncp bi%  otwerv^onftOikM*  tb«j,g|».. 

y eminent,  pi  tfa«  Ifattg  of  EUnoser, ...  Wbtn  tb*  *j»* 
vfleral,  arrived  ,j**,...St$de,  uo  proration  had  Mfcri 

W*d?.^  receive  it,  audm  Lie*  fed  l^en  otatftwettjd 
!%  JtefWpvfll <jf  .^e fb*dy»  Jfe wM»j»p\Wver^M«£- 
.jflrtf  ff*'.**ff»i-  W^rfjlacert,  in  the  church  fflfamgiJe 
,Jjije#le$,  jhat:  .tfere  provided  Uy  ite zeal *>r  4ha  kidd* 


■ 

~fLttKf&  Wttf y >  ttiebttott»A  ti^'^Uo  tfto>  tti* 

*$&»  6T  tft  ti  Jpte&et)tog$  <*t&  ±#>&s#«*&mtom*& 

flhJtftffl  I' %&/»«*«?  &MuM&  ipMtetotK  -  VMy  ft$L 
ffefea'fiM>'i1<  a'ltetond  *witi<f  lh*J  #^%g*ittl*fc#tflft 
kj^hty^ppiuai  foi-H  ftthird -tittie>y  *intf»tiiM«h^«f 

ttlt^Me' «*>€(pfe»pM'  of  ErigHHttJ , '  hndy  ihotfgb  'p*fe» 
ttiriW*B»W  grafted  tlrttii  &4+  ut>,  ffeid  e*ttty 
topfc*  ftf  4tfi^'pdWJr  W4lfe  inettiory  of  hef  wbi> 

Am3>  Mtt<ft*fy>4teto'  ttitfir  «*8«y».  Ttw1  bifct#y 
wltifiBd  the  wt-pfcte  %ilh(*t  <*i§e»i*;  aft*  well  ft  Wftt 
tkfett&d  M,  fyr  *f>4tto*#aitttl  *b#«  ths  WtWto 
<whMt>  fcbefrtly  «ft&>*ard*  HfrfV*d,  rftfwdirf*  «M< 
ArtWMMiwtifti  hri*fe  bfcttf  ML*'  Ttwtttttttii)*  tife 

pftMfcfon  httW<Jd>'t>rir;t  itfid- tbmwgbotif'  tW  *tfMffe 
Wh«kdb«ert  «ridy  tfl  *!ffl«hb«f  tbtt  ftftfed  tHi<4:>ft*fe 

iritniiawd  *^»top»*hy  for  KM  opptete*& fliYHilfl 
bied'ttJld  Mttrttiitfg  d**ki  b*  ft<tatt#SHHi£HHfo 
Upta  «w*4act}  >$MS#li  it  'Wita  rri/pA&fbfe  fer'fert- 
ftaa^l  »t>  describe  of ^fdf  tort!  to  c6mJe!Ve,  :tKe 
aflycttotiate  HSgagl  «whifch  rf!t  p&sofrtt,  &nd  6Sp^'rtfHy 
'titttWtflitcM;  t^totf  fothfetottttory  df  h«sr  latef'MA- 
-jMtyj  'Wb*e*«Kttfe fthert»FWeht,it  #ba  pf^iea^d 
>by  *omert  ttrtJWfttg  #itf  fert;1  "and'tHose  tfbnrffcn  Vfliife 
t^datigtaferfc  OfitHfc  ferlHfcijWa  -faftabitaiittl  aVWe 
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country,,  .Tarqugkibis  g«Qttpyt>dp«*pleiin)*)w«*riWi 
H&g-lJv  *ffPQ^M»,iTOW«4  <W»  W  :ikw»WHGfesxi<*rod-i 

%glsnd>  wa^;ww«i*Pfl4  4<>  the  vaMlt!:oJEiih©r,difiW*t> 
and  iJJu^trious,  *nea»!#r$.  9Che  tafojfttftpte  tifeBftatea 
wj^.  oij,Tlhai  weatufeii ., ^Ijowetl  .that  AhfcybfeJt  fljkri* 

a$dg^a»t. people  QtJK«glai*&  *^fe^flHiite  ftMHto 
e^p^jpti|)g  the  gwe*nn»#at  o£  tbfe  <M$W9}>  cS* Htfcjfr  i 
threw  e.wy  .-ja^tMlp?  iij.r  tkQWW&f&W  JP*t>HcJ^»oI 
pre^iw*  of j^n^  $Kt  smrofflstitgofc 

v^too^r  owing  %qth^^^^^U\m^^^^mm^d 

oiffe^Qitt&n  of,  Ijtaghmd ?.  Id/deferito<Jof  sdieid-Jwiii 
o^i^^  W:  <wipsioft  of  r^p^otjtiit  WJWtffls^rlwbD 
t^it  Vijas  aQt  pusjtopi^ry  in  %qu«wiQkrt0,oalriBtetiw 
fup^r^l,  rk^  twiee  qj^  the  ^«^q^tps»^ft|Tdxja»afj^ 
prpof  ^f  the  cqstpm,  i^  iggs  added,  ttiaAijwbati  thatii 
body^of  her ^erty'?  Mlu^riqus  fatter  was  brDrigfc*3l 
frqm^Ue  ^rc|i  of  th^^l*5CHff  v,iil«gijB«r.Jie«p,ii»d 
which,  he  h^  beet)  ^u^^^aft^^Jwittlfi  tiierejrtooo 
bej  re-buried  at  Br^n§wick,  oacerftmopi«  b«iiibfe«*ji 
p«dfQ|rjmed  ftyer  jL  But  e^n  »JIpwingfHetato,|»^u 
been  the  fact  in  that  iastauce,  h^s^M  It-  *pp&jt«rit 
thegage ,  ,<rf,  her  late,  Me*«sty  ?  ,  JJetwwW  -.taa&fctbfriq 
hopse.  to  jftdge,  .when;,be:8t*tadath»t^.tbe.iftt»flr»l|i/ 
ceEamoqie^iad  beep  o»/?e  perfoOT«d,jor<$c*be}4tfta9rf 
Dipfee,,.pf;  jBjrww^iqk  .be&Eft hfe  ws»ip^&dr,Ht .4*«on 
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oft«ttg*and.-    ff  tbteywere  fcybetdld  tbkt  sttefc  MS&- 
a-broonie*  wera  tifeffe  idle  prgjddiced-^ff  tHfe  Hana^ 
-verian  .  government  had  been  Vftitetf  -%y*%ta&  rife#* 
J%hto  which  first  dawned  nfionihe  World  atlti*' 
«ttitifBedcement  of  the  French  re vfttatidn,  and  *wfci; 
<ttuvifetied  that  death  was  ndtitttig"  brft  an  et&M" 
sle4{i9  -and  that  no  honours  ought  to  be  paid  to  tfev 
J^iaased^-if  «ucb,   he  said,  wefe  the  phHtaojtfiy 
of-the  ilanovermn  gevdmtiient,  he  would  merely 
x*{>ty  <to  it  by  stating*,  that  it  was  not  the  phis 
losophy  of  the  huniatt^  heart;*  whfeh  received  6ott* 
atobrtioti'  from   the  'performance  of  such   cereitidi 
11^;  even  though  *t  knew  that  they  conferred  tii/ 
aianoni^or  be&efi*  on  thfc  dead.  'The  Queen  of  E^v 
]a%dcv^aa>  bow  laid  byt  the  «ide  of  her  gaflant  father* 
^nd brother,  botb^of  whom  had  fallen*  victims  tatWe :> 
ciiwit tyranny ^)f  B<mapatte;  but  he  much  doubiM 
whfether;  that  tjirailBy,  tttiel  as  it  was,  cbutd  pfcdta&- l 
an-.asahiple,  of  pppreasion  mpfe  black  and  damning: 
thatti  thak  uftder  TWJiioh  her  late -Majesty  had  at 
length  fallen.     Though t»  MKgitife  wrembny  had 
been  performed  ^over  lier  body,  iHiite  was  not  a 
cootatujuin  the  world— he  cared  not  what  language 
itemhkbitants  spoke,  or  In  what  "form  they  offered 
uptbeir  pray ers40  the  Deity— in  ^hich  the  name  of 
the- Qwen  of  England  was  not  uttered  by  all  whd 
prttytd  for  taercy  against  oppression— in  which  att 
wlio  had  heard  of  her  sufferings,  did  not  pray  tbtt* ' 
hefMfeite  might  not  be  their  fate;  that  her  lot'torgtoiT' 
nofrfe  their  let  He  had,  perhaps;  expressed  himself 
wa*mly*bot  he  felt  warmly  on  the  subject,  add  shoiild- 


ofc*l  «***»*#  a*l»Uretk  B«a^4*fcm*lMiet»«ttli 
.  t)mi«ppti4^v^hi^ibe4ate'»4e4>tlN4H»*aAing^b  dot* 

i^QgtottH  ^*ijf«*in&&r  ■**  fch0<>*tKJ)AieV<  vtffliAi 
~p*bntoitf  *^t*iBWi*iii  andthdr  n^^p^Ki 

'ttTPag'iW***5  tt<bicb«he:p^to'c*><f]rigiaMf  ftdd 
^«*.»»#ytvimo*rt,^o<J'»f-  they  did  wo€  kiW^^y 

'•  ^en^iiEftgtati  bad'  ^ttftsttecNhe'fM^^r^f  ^e 

fatal  disorder  of  which  she  died?  4lifry"tiiftfc1Ntfre 

xluMHrt*)  tfaat:t%jmoth«!ttw«ttentirfohfl»;i*efe««^he#e 

3&3&I  Mj&tii.  %*sm  W*^i>$&<,*M*^M~ 

*<mnm  tfaeubibHiffgtiMv  respect-to  &e*fifceatety~as 

***%!»' «fl»ey*d  \o  th^  Urtflbb  On*  ^<^i«J^e 

^expeet^<J   tfea^    ifrvcler   such   ftreti&stanc^ ,]$6e 

go^HNaaent  «ron|4  h***;  bee*  i<e»refol<  4a  pursue 

*;iacfa-^tin84>f  caodeot  «8  «o*M«hodt  no  tftattM'prfe- 

-  judices-^niB  xotiW  Ground  nb  triaWa  f^d! tfg^ ',l,% 

experience  «rf  tfeep^i  ought  to  hwe  tft^ht  tfen 

feh>«fcpediefiOy  ?  of :«<M)oilia*Jng»titofeetingjrt0fl'4lie 

public;  *fei*re*hdy  tfcnttr  tfaaettWotfd  be  ftf{j&Mti!e 

'  io  prevent  a  display  of,  those  feelings.,    'Th^g*  jftd 

ftiW  notice  of  gnhat  -thft  -faetitog'*'  of *thfc  iemalry 

iter* ,-  tfcey  tad  teeepred  iio  t#&  »  watfffa^tf  fce 

^  &#  tfthe  L<*£  Mayor, ^^Aj^ejv^(^p- 

,*lftaft>C  wwol  of  IfeejCJorpjoratioAof  £AMk»*»»*jhejly 

"wbiek-it  waemmat  if*  that Htfa«e^  treat  *fck»tfe« 


utmost  contempt;  Accept  «?tien  it  VwJed  witli  ifce 
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tBh&MlfaMtyify*  QitfiMaKi;  r  Nmrvto,  who 

o*9^*|«(l^infl8*icondMBiied  tla  oaitdfof*,  tboagbt 
fjtftfr  hftfjW»jest3fc'«  ministers  oiightio  haw  ptid 
^JHWWqft^*^  to:  the  opuuona  vtliitb,  j4  tod.ef- 
off gM€lsk  WowMy-  *•■  thoftft  apiw»tt»  y  re  tfaMhtJd 
bfel  *M  ^M^PP0^6  **  England,  who  badnot  receired 
f fcWP  QflRWIW W t  money,  op;  mouew's  worth .  The 
^^jRpP#t^JP%^  liontlpti  had,  a  few  diy*  Woe*  the 
v$WD'*£M«OT<4i  WW  to  A  tewlutitoo*  whitfe;  jfrifh 
^pe^ipii*  be  Wwte  nwri  jteutJ^HOw*.  ..It 

^  i^RlVwlM *a*ieio%el j>*-Th«t Clns  <Jouit feels  tea  oidaiwMy 

^Mi^^lQd^V)  eaprtts  Us^tepe*  w«ceru  auU  >^^i 

at  ike  hremature  and  ever- to- be  lapiented  death  ef  her  laoftt  ^tt- 

^iA  Wajfeityti^^CaWine.    The  emfrteat  virtues&e  poUessbd 

<j*-theflttielilftafld  uAaSfeoted  condveceitgioa *f  her:*nkiiie|iM4toe 

0T$H*fflljWP*W  *m!  fctnerotatee  of  h«*  di*poeUu>J^  and  Jthe 

woir  and  in,telligeeoe  of  pind  she  displayed  oath*  npst  trjiag 
>Jllcca4o^ft-^li'er'are|pB^il  for  Che  rights  and  privilege*  of  the  people, 
^WrtUttJe  warmfafbolfoi  ah*  evineerf  fir  the  British  nation;  would, 
_^f{X\^^fmtr  hjy©  k^ftd*  fcr  «xprt«knw  of  gmttfude  to  >er 
#  t^ory^qiMi  ^  Rat  wbep  this  aoart  calls  to 

miad  tte^xaiuful  and,'  distressing:  vicissitudes  of  her  eventful  life, 
*mti  AkfMriaoVltt'firtt  toted^ih  tWs°<J6Uitry  inder  ibeiioat 
y AtdWnf^wl! i  astpleJofi  c^sroetitieei,  *  a*rd  4s6atemptatea  the 
4i*l#^9^«»M  aad;t^e  t^riaa  df;  psraaauUoM  which  to  an- 

re|entiog.8uccessiaa  .she  has  ajidergoae,  it  Garnet  tat  retard  tie 
^Wfehfait  tfdmiratioti  of  the'  teihjper,  the  imsnaken  firmness,  and 
vungnaftitnit^  with  which  she  mat  and  defeated,  if  not  destroyed, 
t|Jf|g.4fl*|)£e  of  her  peoMBCSrtora  $  and  tfcat  to  *be  last  taocneirt  of  her 

•tiptefice  she  <Ueplt#ed  the  same  fort itu4*  with  Christian,  tesi£- 
"  4/^n|^Wid^  Alt ^er  enemies ;  and  when  under  the  weight  of  her 
( Wpaleatsd^roi^s  esri  eoweritig*.  srakiof  into  the  aims  pf  teath, 
^jfteAafrd  Mw^ftfflfeA.  IH  th*  hjba*.  of  wvhangiag  thq*e  ajtaea 

*.tf  m?  viftrW  to0??-*  $"*  ^  ^"^H" 


,   That  resolution  wa$  followed  bjy  ^an^bfr  ^t\^ 
he  should  dsojead  to  thehou?e:— ^     _  f:  {    fl  f 

r-  .  <  '   t  ■    '  * i  *  "  ■'     .   .  I :.  • 


i  ^  , 


!■•       » 
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'  '*'  Resolved  unanimously, — That  this  court  is  anxious  to  do 
Ifetonr to  the  Vemaftosi1oF  Kef  fate  Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  and  in 
Mfe  event  nf  thcfttpal  otrpss  pateing-  tferough  ttfiH  intyVWfeytj(g| 
it  their  duty  to  alien*)  the  funeral  procession^  at  £ejnpl&j$ar,?.mi 
Airoughtliecity.^  .  ,..■■;.,*  Uvnicitt 

He  thought  that  these  resolutions  might  have  inT 
formed  his  Majesty's  government  of  the  nature, of 
the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis: 
ind  he  further  thought  that  it  might  ha\re  beer*  per- 
mitted to  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Corpora- 
-  tion  of  the  metropolitan  city,  to  take, a  parity  W.hfr 
Mafesty-s  funeral  "procession,  jff  there  na4  been 
Hti^thlhg'iH  his  Mafestyys  ministers— he  would  not 
say  like  wisdom,  but  like  that  common  sei^se  ,whicfy 
was  necessary  to  administer  the  lowest  and  meatiest 
fcffairs— they  must  have  seen  that  theQnly  course  to 
bid  pursued  with  safety  was  to  conciliate  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  acceding  to  their  earnest  wishes 
arid  solicitations.  By  what  fatal  infatuation  they 
fiad  determined  to  drag*  her  Majesty's  body  through 
all  the  by-ways  and  by-fanes  of  the  town,  through 
ialf  its  obscure  paths  and  tortuous  roads,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  people  of  England  from  showing  their 
respect  to  her  memory,  the  country  would  perhaps 
%6  informed  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  %  The 
hdWe5  marquis,  upon  a  former  occasion,  had^insl- 
iHiirted  that  the  Qneen  had  requested  privacy  tobp 
bbserved  in  her  funeral.     Now  he  (Mr.  Bennet) 
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Hadfead  her  will  with  considerable  care,  but  could 
not  find  a  single  word  in  it  to  tiiat  effect.     He  had 
inquired  of  those  who  were  with  her  in  her  fast 
Moments  if  she  had  expressed  such  a  wish,  and  they 
told  him   that  she   had  done  no  such  thing,     it 
-  was  bIso  said  that  she  had  desired  her  body. to  be 
removed  within  three  days  from  her  death.     Upon 
that  point  he  had  already  explained  himself  to  the 
house,  and  would  therefore  say  no  more  upon  it  at 
present,  except  that  he  believed  that  ministers  were 
the  only  men  in  the  country  who  would  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  done  upon  it.    Upon 
their  heads,  therefore,  rested  all  the  responsibility 
of  all  the  evil  counsel,  all  the  mischievous  advice, 
and  all  the  fearful  consultations  which  had  taken 
place,  provoking  and  irritating  the  people  to  -a 
breach  of  the  law,  which  ended  in  the  deaths  of  two 
individuals.     The  country    was  indebted  to  other 
individuals  than  the  members  of  the  government 
thgt  more  blood  had  not  been  shed.     If  there  had 
been  at  the  head  of  that  procession  persons  as  wrong- 
headed  in  action  as  others  had  been  in  counsel,  a 
great  sacrifice  of  human  life  must  have  taken  place, 
which  might  have  led  to  the  most  fatal  results.  What 
might  have  been  the  issue  of  them,  God  alone  knew.; 
but  of  this  he  was  sure,  that  the  blood  which  wa3 
then  shed  would  have  been  too  dearly  purchased  if 
it  had  been  the  price  of  deciding  whether  the  Queen 
should  receive  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
those  honours  which  they  had  always  paid  herein 
life,  and  which  they  were  anxious  to  \va.^  ta 
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fif  was  old  enougfi  to  r?«etiibtr  ifci— tffcfeti  WW  hAt 
<tofet>  $ ^iiglat^  caoie  to  its  ifc^ffilPWPtflflf* 
^nd  li^e  ind  jo^y.  '  B«9utitul  he  tftougfo  ste  ;%&<** 
pewpn,  amlabra  heVnew  her  to  have  beenW^Hatti- 
tiers  j  and  yet,  within  on©  sJiort  year,  Wirfvbtif  *ft^ 
fault  being  even  alleged  against  her,  she  Was'ttrtirew 
with  her  child  from  the  house  of  her  honbatid,  efad 
from  that  time  there  was  not  one  suffering,  tfiiehf, 
jn  tbe  visitation  of  calamity  could  befall  tfjantHttl, 
Jtha^t  had  ao|  been  heaped  unnpariiigly  opob-^Wr 
hflftd.     He  spoke  not  merely  of  thds6  cafettHtt*i 
with  which  the   all-powerful   dispose*  off  <*##* 
sometimes  inflicted,  in  his  wisdom,  upon  us  alviKfl; 
*f  thme  calamities   which    the   wickedness  awl 
^treachery,  of  mankind  had  repeatedly  brought  iipofc 
her.     She  was  taken  up— and  he  bad  no  doubt  that 
the observation  he  was  going  to  make  would  be  re- 
ceived with  cheers  from  the  other  side,  but  iBey 
touched  htm  not— she  was  taken  up  as  a  party  tticJ 
to  be  alternately  caressed  and  betrayed.     Wft&i 
they  could  no  longer  use  her  to  their  advaniag^, 
the, different   factions,    who  had  for;  a  temporary 
purpose     attached     themselves    to    her,     forsook 
Jier*  and   one    of   them  had    absolutely  seduced 
her  mto   that  course   which   ultimately  betrayed 
her  to    rain,      He  would  not  go  back  to  &6se 
trusting  seen**  to  which  the  people  of  Eng~ 
)ar*i~-to  their  everlasting  honour  l)e  it  mentioned 
— Am  J  put   a  stop  by  that  hatred  to  oppression, 
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<9fk.-)  powerful  »od  .uuqqniyocal  a,  manner;. 
igMNtfura will  defend  to  future ,age»,  alerting  ire- 
«t>Ml<«f  the  iafa»»y  of.  all.engagea  in  bringing .tfieno 
^Kvy^d,  a»d  will  form  a  <U.r£  page,  indeed  in  ifee 
«UM&lfro£  the  historian  who  shall  review  them,  when 
^  party -feeling  shall  be  at  remand  all  the  paltrj 
ftpteretf*  pf  the  present  moment  shall  be  buried  ia 
ffeftvjpa*    But,  whilst  they  infix  a  dark  stain  and  aq 
indelible  atigipa  pp  the  conduct  of  those  who  origi- 
nated them*  they  will  form  a  proud  source  of  triumph 
to, tfr#?9  nobis  personages,  who  in  another  pUce 
Mood, forward  in  behalf  of  themselves,  and  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  gallant  people,  which  was  n*vdr 
jfepowq  to  forsake  the  oppressed  in  their  time  of 
wed,  ancl  which  stood  by  her  late  Majesty  to  the 
Y.^yTlast  hour  of  her  existence.     "  I  do  not  know," 
(jontipu^d  Mr.  Bennet,  "  or  rather  I  do   knbw, 
.wW  qrill  be  the  (ate  of  my  motion.    I  know  it,  by 
the  fate  of  every  other  motion  which  has  yet  been 
ma<k,  regarding  that  ill-treated  but  high-minded 
J^dyj  but  I  shpuld  be  afham^sd  of  myself  as  a 
ipepiber  of  Parliament— I  should  be  ashamed  of 
inyself  as  an  English  gentleman,  if  I  were  on  that  ac- 
.:  cpuqt  to  refrain  from  giving  vent  to  the  feelings  which 
^  actuate  me  on  this  subject.    I  have  given  vent  to 
.  tji&p,  and  I  trust  that  I  have  done  so  decently  and 
decorously :    I  can  assure  the  bouse  that  I  have 
£»  sought  to  do  it  in  no  other  way.     I  have  spoken 
out  op  the  subject,  because  the  subject  required' it 
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Y^f^  ^b^t^rhillaokiio  tl>e  past  r>r  ^o  *terfoti#e|^ 
t^^^iYe  te  ,H  jqIi  infinite  impOTtaBcei  to  tb*  (tttttifci 
and  character  of  th  ligation.?  The*  hortoWkW& 
gepttegwH  ^^ludedibj  moving  a  resokitionc^^he 
%ibwi(|g  ^flfept^^ff  hat  it  m  dhe  ©^nibfiJ'of>«i!# 
JKtwse,  ,tb*t Jbe^?re&j*ect  an*  f^emnltyiwfriityby; 
anient  ^stpuviteve  beerv^lwerved  atth^fw^lt)©^ 
tba  Qtidenajof  Englakfl,f&aVe lie^atfcbeftttt^tat^f 
l^r  ldte^M^sty  (iue^u  GahoWi^ U»n&3a6safcityi$adi 
ipdeoevowdy  tiblatedk^  »  ■".?/  *<;  s>fto  ,*?oiii -fir  ^w 
b  Mr*  JeJm  <  Cairo*!*  rusey ;  add  auMOrtg' Dther  itbitfg$ 
sfcated^that  &e  bad-  been  pitesfenfrwbeii  feb*>(|d&£0& 
taffia  -t?rf$  Mtrored iwUr >tbef  'boat  ifettHtewieli,  f&H& 
t^b'at4hat4ictte  the  ^greater  part  cf&tbe  ffcisbns/AfcH 
tfendihg  on, the  Quel's  funeral  ^ere  <m  the  :  jfcttyy 
Ubtert  part  of  tbfe  funeral  in  ivhieh  the  navy  toaft  W? 
takeush&re  was  managed  with  the  utmost  pf6|tti^jM 
and  decorum*  The  sailors,  in  reofroviog  'her  M&k 
jerty's  bbdy ,  had  behated  with  thai  order  arid  g<#^ 
feeling  wfaich  the  solemnity  of  the  occaaiofc  r^qdtr^di 
HJ&nAte  guns  bad  been  ifired  both  at  iHarwteh  ab* 
8ft  Stade,  so  that  the  profession,  could  not  bef  stride 
h$ve  experienced  any  indignity  at  either  <phk*fcr 
5k?  then  described  the  manqep in  whiph  this  fotiettrti 
had  -  Mee*>  received  at  iht  different  towns  irf  GUfu. 
nfany*  :  At j  Zelle  tfce  cor pse<  was  placed "iff -^lltei 
c^orch*  and  £ very  respect  was  shown  to  it;'  ^Sfe4* 
t>e,  io  every  other-town  tbrbitgh' whkfe  it  jm**^: 
The  gie^ure$,4oo,  (hat  were  taken  bvth*-H***d* 
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^roian.  government  to  forward  the  funeral  arrartge- 

ci^nU  .were  most  excellent.     If  it  had  not  made 

jjreat  exertions,  the  procession,  which  required  sixty 

hprses  at  every  stage,  could  not  have  passed  along 

the  road  on  which  it  travelled. 

.  Colonel  Gfossett  said,  that  if  any  fault  was  to  be 
fqund  with  the  manner  in  which  the  coffin  had 
been  lowered  into  the  boat,  he,  as  the  person  who 
had  lowered  it,  was  the  person  to  be  blamed.    He 
hod  consulted  with  Captain  Doyle  as  to  the  best 
means  of  getting  the  body  on ' board.     As  the  beach 
was  shallow,  and  as  the  coffin  could  not  well  be 
carried  into  the  boats,  Captain  Doyle  and  he  agreed 
that  the  best  means  of  doing  it  would  be  letting  it 
down  into  them  from  the  crane  on  the  Ordnance 
jetty*     The  next  point*  on   which  they  consulted 
wag  who  should  do  it,  and  they  decided  that  it  should 
he  done  by  officers.     It  turned  out,  however,  that 
they  were  so  little  accustomed  to  ropes  and  pullies, 
that  the  greatest  inconvenience  would  have  arisen 
from  intrusting  the  task  to  them.     They  therefore 
determined  that  it  should  be  done  by  four  men,  who 
were  accustomed  to  work  upon  that  jetty.     With 
regard  to  the  boats  not  being  ready,  he  begged 
leave  to  say,  that  he  saw  Captain  White  on  the 
jetty  tendering  his  assistance  to  carry  the  attendants 
off,  but  that  they  asked  to  be  allowed  to  obtain  some 
refreshments  before  they  were  embarked.     Indeed, 
there  was  abundance  of  room  in  the  boat  with  the 
c&ffiiv  and  he  was  a  little  surprised  that  none  of 
them  had  left  the  shore  with  il.     Alluding  to  the 
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•^^<*ibafc^Fl*^*Ub*t  twta«tt*<>pgrtp<te 

teW^e#«P'«htfic«fM*  «M It. ^>H#?*>toM5<illf  i*f 

te  Wu#fcfthfeMettrtJar%  tKattttte tn< ^ttiftttl^rtV^ 

|jhe^  ifatt^tfei^ftty,  tt*  thte  atWhtl^tt  *tbod/tW-'i«*d 
t>f  VefteSlAheifi/t.'  Oft  farther  cobstA^fcfe^,jjta*#riSlr, 

^Fta!  <#<fltartr  offitfeTtheft  fcroefeelteA  ttf  B*<*t*hlft 
tt^'fcatf'beeirntf'ttttttt  trf  f etrpect  Iskfirb^oVlWi 
jttftt  tft  the  coif**,    ft  bad  ftecbta*  awartei*ief  <Hl 

MWratib'n  Where  fhtf-corpJe  Watf  to  Wist,  «uppoilttg?it 
ta&H&Wairietf  all  flight  atfBarwtatr.  He  h*d  oflfafod 
fffo  Iditfog-rdom  for  the  purpose,  arid  bad  absilawly 
Wad"  ;¥!he  Endows  fakett  dot  t6  *tbmir  th«'  coififc 
The  'Mflfybri'ttie'n  offered  the  ««e  of  the  ToWfllh^tf ) 
Ittrt  bn  hte  going  wit*  tb*  gentteftiAn  fMft»g>  ttiat 
blRee  tfr'e*a«rtine  hGW  the  eoflBrt  was  V>Be  got  kitotti 
tt  was  foufrd  that  tbefe  wait  ta  awkward  torniwgvSiit 
the  fctairease  wfoieh  tronftT  reWder  It  ttltofel  vftpogt 
jiiWeto  get  the  cofftri  dp.  HUthW  bectifiie  a^ 
tfon  whether1  it'  ahWtild  remain  At  the  Three  €tfpt{ 
dY  in  lits  dining-robta $  *nd  it  was  at  last  agreed 
tkpdb,  that  if  the  corpfe  HhonM  refiffam  «ll  iiig*t  «i 
if^-wfcb,  ttsbteuWrertahi  hi  M^dhiing'^oWrt:  ¥HiU 
sTatetherrt,  Which  he  pbrigeil  hfefrotattwat'coffeto? 
pfoVet*  that  he  hail  fid  hUeM6n  oP$h*W*hg?*ity  «f*t 
r&/#ct  Ib'ffite  ftttefiiti       ^mr«<!>s<i  «>»•*  <ntn»  Matin 
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•nttrf^MRl  vwnldifoift*  tarn  ,»flrfo«»^  aiwi.Me^f^ 

#0^p«frl>ft«lfiriW«#i  WWW  i  W«$frt*M»e4:  fci)e,.&a9fb 
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tbe  ohanaber^  at  Braiwlertbuigh-hoiwa  wbre*inmg 
;witb  black  shaved  tbis  spirits  indeed* th&j»wnMlr 
jtt    which  the  t^ok,  cloth  was  bung   up  , thorn! 
phowed  that  tbe,  [attempt  to  display  a  mark  J9&ir4» 
gppct waf  altogether  a  mockery.    On  Sa$uifdft| 
looming  they  began  to 'bang  up  the  cloth,  afrd^feb^ 
resolution  &t  that, period  was,  that  the  funeral gtapity 
#tart  yery  early  on,  Monday,  which  it  would  4neyifc- 
$bJy  have  done,  were  it  not  for  the  strong,  remeitr 
#£raoces  of  the  mourners!  who  had  not  had  time<*6 
prepare  their  mourning  habiliments,  and,  paction 
fcrly  of  Lord  Hood,  who  could  not  possibly  br^ng 
♦uphis  horses  on  the  Monday.     The  hanging^  Ute 
cloth*  under  such  circumstance*,  was,  he  roust  w& 
peat,  a  mockery j  and  particularly  when  the  utmbftt 
Ipaips  were  taken  that  nobody  should  b&  adqiitt^d 
^nto  the  house — it  was  not  to  be  seen  ;  and  upd^ 
tsueh  circumstances  the  black  cloth.  and:  mat$r4?fts 
were  used  for ;  no  purpose  whatever;    W««ld  i«my 
wan  believe  that  it.  was  done  ont  of  respecjk  Ifrth? 
Queen,  when  no  persons  were  r admitted  tch  see^bfc 
preparations,  and  when  they  were  only  cpwp^<&tfl 
*so  as  to   be  finished  >a  few   hours  before  tbfj f  Jffl- 
.moval  of  the  body  ?    But  these  were  oaly'^m^Jl 
points  of  his  complaints,  against  ministers** >..\Yhjr 
did  they  refuse  to  permit  the  funeral  to  pass  through 
the  city  ?  t.  Why,  but  for  the   purpose  of   pre- 
venting that  mark  of :  respect  from  beingi<rP^M 
to  her  Majesty?s  remains*  whkjh  was  p^pijrej^fijr 
j$hefya  by  the  first  corporal  in  M^  ^WgrfpfllfTr 
.ffl4iyx)wA  tb#y*  Cftntrary.to  aljuWrtpm  *rMf^d<f- 
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lh«t»^tpftbfi<5  Wiysj,  devtatfecf  tttifctkefriicti&lth 
iffl4HajfeAty's  case;  and  wished  that  the  pitrc&siM 
stoutd  move  in  a  tortuous  (as  his1  hbftbur&ble;  frfctitd 
I*?*)  and  uncertain  course?  'The^|}tiMie!:practtt6 
ni&stalways  to  have  funerals  carried  doing  theiriott 
^feprifous  route;  indeed,  there  was  a  notion  that 
tifartevef  line  a  funeral  ever  took,  became  from  that 
moment  &  public  way.  The  course  taken  from  the 
teginriing  by  his  Majesty's  government  was  the 
<£ifee  of  all  the  evils  which  followed.  It  occasiohed 
*  great  and  unnecessary  accumulation  of  people  at 
fftfe  *e*t  end  of  the  town.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
i*cHit«  led  to  the  Congregation  of  crowds  westward, 
Wrick  otherwise  would  have  been  stationed -ait 
^WWlechapel  and  elsewhere  j  the  people  Would  of 
T&kttfce  have  taken  up  their  position  according  to 
tbrfr  own  local  convenience,  if  the  route  were  fiied 
ffttd  certain.  But  government  kept  all  the  arrartge- 
tfttente  secret,  and  from  that  secrecy  common  opinion 
j&erred  that  they  meant  to  prevent  the  funeral  frorii 
*betag? carried  along  the  regular  line  to  the  city.  A 
-fttilit&ry  escort  was  provided  :  what  was  refused  to 
'tw  Majesty  while  alive,  was  conceded  in  mockery 
of inspect  for  her  remains,  when  she  was  no  loiigefr 
%sceptible  of  external  attention;  the  parties  who 
gave  the  guard  of  honour  well  knowing  that  the 
"p&iplfe  would  not  submit  to  any  indignity  offered  to 
HftefaQueeik  whfen  dead*  a»  they  had  not  whenliViftg, 
^wiGKo^  complaint  and  remonstrance.  If  the  tight 
^mkirable  gentleman  opposite  (Mr;  Peetyfa&to*- 
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▼ersed  with  Sir  Robert  Battler,  he  most  haretieaHi 
that  tiie  disposition  of  the  people  it  the  fttnefoV  ^6|> 
^oiet,  and  wafe  ever  J  thing  which  eould  tnHrlttc^ll 
wished  bf>  the  occasion  of  00  immense  an  aistetii* 
blage.  He  mast  have  been  told  that  the  first  CkfcsA 
of  the  disturbances  had  arisen  tfbenthe  attempt  wai 
made  to  turn  the  funeral  out  of  the  highway.  rSft 
Robert  Baker's  conduct  was  certainty  what  it  btfgbt 
to  hare  been.  He  had  tfsed  his  discretion  in  turning 
the  procession  towards  the  city,  when  be  saw  the 
consequences  which  toast  attend  ft  pertef  ertmee  to 
conduct  it  through  a  different  route:  he  showed  a 
great  respect  for  public  opinion,  a  better  knowledge 
of  his  duties  a®  a  ptiblic  officer  at  the  head  of  tfae 
police,  and  bound  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
inetrbptiftis.  Sir  Robert  Baker  took  trpon  himself 
to  titer  the  course  intended  by  government,  a«d 
thereby  did  away  the  ground  for  that  pubKc  irrU 
tation  which  he  Saw  prevailing  around  hrm.  Had 
be  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  own  tine  of  discretion, 
there  would  h*re  been  no  riot,  no  disorder,  no  fa* 
terruption*  no  bloodshed  on  that  unfortunate  day. 
Nothing  but  satisfaction  had  been  manifested,  when 
k  was  known  that  Sir  Robert  Baker  had  deter- 
mined to  torn  the  procession  towards  the  city  ;  for 
do  doing,  be  deserved,  not  the  reward  he  had  got, 
bdt  the  thanks  of  the  ministers  under  whom  he  bad 
atted,  for  the  sound  discretion,  the  grave  tettrper, 
and  good  management  he  had  displayed  on  so  try- 
ing an  Occasion.  He  regretted  that  a  magistrate 
90  htog  high  in  office,  should  bar*  been  treated  as 
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8ic.  Robert  Baker  bad  been  bv  inmwters,  He 
£])ty^Hame)  Jjad  perhaps  no  favourable  opinion 
$f  Sir  Robert  before  that  period  ;  but  certainly  on 
tbfedfry  of  the  funeral,  no  man  could  hare  conducted 
bitQflelf  with*  greater  coolness,  or  greater  propriety  ,iii 
tbe>stUtation  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  when  the 
fwt  attempt  was  made  to  turn  the  procession,  that 
be  bad  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  military.; 
the  way  in  which  they  had  acted  without  the  orders 
of  their  officers,  presented  one  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful scenes  he  had  ever  observed.  He  saw  with  his 
own  eyes  a  great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  prin- 
cipal occurrences  on  the  day  in  question — he  re* 
gretted  that  soldiers,  who  had  been  called  out  to 
act  in  support  of  the  civil  power,  should  have  acted 
independently  of,  and  against  the  orders  of,  the  ma- 
gistracy ;  he  regretted  that,  instead  of  setting  the 
example  of  preserving  the  public  peace,  they  should 
have  themselves  been  the  first  to  break  it,  and  act 
in  opposition  to  the  civil  authority.  He  did  not 
blame  the  officers,  for  they  appeared  to  have  given 
no  orders  for  the  firing  which  so  unhappily  took 
place.  He  never  saw  military  in  such  disorder. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  military  in 
the  field  for  a  few  years  of  his  life,  be  bad  seen  them 
arrayed  on  service,  and  always  acting  in  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  their  officers.  What  justification 
was  there  for  soldiers  to  attack  the  people  sword  id 
hand,  and  afterwards  to  fire  upon  them,  without  the 
orders  of  their  officers?  They  showed  an  utter  want 
of  discipline,  and  appeared,  instead  of  being  a  tttU 


$b*i  pym*  wm  ^wt^mJps^iwiki  mmfa 

acbvjt,  that  tbe  /wWieffswwe  a^tjje  rooj9f»nt;fdaf#ft 
4»(. a..«tuaJ,k>a  of .^great. diflfcqjty. *PP#  th^^jj 

riffflg*f&t-  Werfl^y/iiofc  offcW&^fl  pJaegd^ftjlOfJa* 
exposed  ,to  ,a.  he*vylffii$  ^hfle  #t^^ngtuwwy§4,tft 

'ffliWsd  that  stones  vjr^e  thrown  af4b$  sold^r^M* 
^Q^.iwfbat  be  saw,  he  must  repeaj,  thftljbe  #»&&*£ 
gfpre.tbe  fijwt  aggresspca..  .  Of  .that  b&pu;  p#?ffPtj$ 
fpnwnoed.  ;Tbe  soldiers  begaft.,,with^;Msingij^w 
jf^Qfds^  perhaps  npt  mining  at  th.e.won^eti^^d^ 
aflj.^iscbie^  bat  uafortuii»te]ly,liej/djd4^^j|a^j 
ghi$f p .apd .  the  peQpl,e  then ,  threw,  ^upes  in,  ^JLqfg  j 
.  tbj»  led  tq  the  firing,  ,The  jronsj^ui&n^^  jtyj^a#5 
guxred  were  attributable  to  the  improper  4e&fr$,of 
Banisters;  to  tura(tb«.;p^pc*s^pa,wj,^ii^g,priqp^ 
line*  .and  to  .force  a  saute  which*  U*ep«ppb?.^e^^r 
f^nnined  to  obstruct,  He  ^vAtb^/ul^t.^dit,^ 
j^if  Robert  Baker,  for  hjs  conduct  in  ,?.baodisW»g 
$he  intention  of  forcing. the  uroee^ipivuppa^be^iflf 
prigiaahy  cbalked  out,  and  noj,  jjeMw&flpj.Jihf 
"orders  of  the,  battalion, .  of  Guards  y^o.catne  upi4v 
rgjnffirfte.  the;  military  escort ',[  l^d,  l^iffiW^Efitr 
n^en*  .arrjv.ed  on;  the  spot  tfi^mjuijuu^^qnto  JL\ft 
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tiftdptittg  to  riif  d  6*^  tfte  pebpf  e:>6f  Effgiartd;  merely 
«f  forte*  pHtttculat  Ihte '  of  <  a'fttheWl  f  rtfeessioiV? 
HP**tf>46t-th4  "  illegitiinatte^ 'peoplfe  fttf  titfe  ttil 
£hrifcfct6f >air  honourable  bW«irtt)%bb^re^iiiT«d6 
tt  testify  then*  inspect  for  the  (ttfeJafMybf  the  Qtifcetf, 
but'  ail  cltt&e»,  who  pressed  Inward  for  scrch r* 
pfarpote;  •  What  did  tttitoisters  mean  by  opposing 
fctich  ah  fc*p*tesSi<m  of  public  feeRng  ?  He?  bad  seeft 
tife  finler*la:bf  humble  individuals  attended  Whh 
more «ou«w&rd" ttiat-kft  tff 'certftoortial than  wereprbi 
▼Wed  Ibr  her  lilajesty's  by  tbfe  government.    Thte 
ti&raent  the  ftmeralieft  Londoti,  it  was  stWpped^ttf 
atlffcaAsofeerfertiony.   E  very- forrtrwa*  abandoned, 
as  if  the  fc&oiit  were  merely  ctmvieying  iVitb"tttfc 
etotaitry  «6'uf  e1 '  brdihary  pidce '  of  work .  i;  *hbth'e# 
gtotmd'  of  trotaplaitit  iagdinst  ministers  was  tft£i£ 
d^i^&Ttei-  the  eofbner*8  verificts.    Tteytob£ti6 
hUsp  afiera  Verdfct  of  wilfalttioi'der  was  jprotfbnttttid 
a^fetthe^fl^^aridmenat  Cumberland.^^    IPU 
had -befen  #  Holdier  who  Was  shot  instead  of  a  private 
JflttWidtial,  ahd'thatstifeh  a  Verdict  ;was  retoirtiied/thfe 
gtoeitotoeiVlS  Wodlk  hbve  his&fttty  promoted  ftttertoj 
ffl^i^froiV*  Vfterfe  fctos  then  the  eq&al  display  df 
jtiWIW^Mch  the  peopfe  were  entitled  to  expg6i 
ftbiri  the  gbverririiieht  ?*  JHe  did  not  mean'W  *«$ 
Hiat  the^partifefc  wefe  -  guilty;  merely  frecarisgsti6ti 
veraicisJ4tadr!tte#i  iprdiiotmced-^-he  would  liot'ifi 
ili^  ^Itbf  ttrtrderupbrt  aiiy  Wart  onthe  sole  atith&J 
*ity  tff  it  WrtrtfefV  Verdict.-   All  he  cfofttettdeAfift 
#ft*i*  %ha#Sric»r* i  vet  dirt  was  ertftuglt^tftco^diir^S 
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the  ©onatftiitkMvta  put  the parties'  kttpHeaftiA'OpM 
trial  before  the  regular  tribunals  oMbfrtattd^  dWwl 
ministers  *o«id  hate  better  ieorisutasd  titik  V&n 
honour,  and  the  jasttee  of  the  country* f*ad|  &$$* 
acted  in  a  different  manned  after  those  ^rdk^tet^ 
Every  means  were  taktfn  to  obstruct  the  tttttfiJe  <rf*: 
justice.     He  hoped  the  gallant  jofBeer  (Lftrtl'Uk* ; 
bridge)  was  present  *iho  had  stigmatised  the  c0^ 
rener's  juries  oa  a  former  night,  for  he  {Mr.  Hume}'' 
had  tak*n  the  greatest  pairis  to  inquire  kit*  Ate 
character  of  the  juror*.     Some  of  theia  kejkngty 
and  the  result  of  bis  inqnirfes  watf,  that  ojO'mOhi' 
respectable  men  could  be  ■  empanelled    *h*n  fcbe 
juries  on  that  occasion;  |io  men  could  be*e  Weft 
«i ore  fairly  called  together,  and  of  that  the  rtgfct 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  must  be  satisfied 
after  examination  of  the  official  depositions  in  the  : 
home-office  respecting  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
juries  had  been  summoned.     No  charge  wae  tfuar* 
more  unfounded  than  that  which  attempted  to  im*- 
pute  *n  improper  bias  to  the  juries  ;  their  verdicts 
were  proper,  and  dispassionately  given.     Ministers 
had  not  only  neglected  to  pay  doe  respect  to  -the 
remains  of  their  Queen,  but  had  also  shown  that1 
they  despised  the  civil  institutions  of  their  country; 
by  refusing  to  bring  to  justice  those  who  were  im» 
pugned  by  the  verdicts.     Ministers  were  deeply 
responsible  for  neglecting  to  put  upon  their  trial 
the  parties  who  were  implicated— a  step  whicfartJfcey . 
-would  doubtless  have  taken  were  other  individual*1 
placed  in  such  jeopardy*     The  honourable  me&tm 
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*£&»  ^»«#M8#lW«rfnibndifi«iJ  i«io««'i  him  -Mi-V;-'  iciiJ 
riMf-iP^  r##»tfwd  aftwMa^fow  iM*§rtiowith«th 

^fe^ferMte* ?ft»eei*tf>and  a .«few  ittHttifotis  ^gnriimtp 
Zftfe  ^MHe^  J<wg»  of'  <econ<miy.  taad  >  jretfeacbmeatsi 
prgQfeftad  *  V>  ^sDify  the ,  i}iea$tirle*r  o£  Haiti  ister*  in> 
tlx^nfoll^vjogjt^ui :~l^r  Majesty  diedftm  Tuesv 
d^r$|a  7ttv'  of  August*  awd  a  <Jotmiju*ica*ion  wa# 
iigjjjediftfcely  jn#de, to.. the  ejtaautors  4bat-tg*¥ferb*-: 
in^ivWo^ld-^ar  cthe> e*pen»efttof  bar  iutemreok 
H$8 ^^sftyrfeaclleiJt  &  mUyin  .which  stb^expresshdi 
aotffo^gtfolesifdi »thatn  within; three  days  after?  lier* 
da&tbl  fiwiUbtfKfy should  be  removed  to 'Brunsvmk*! 
an^lherO  butted*    nW  bet  her her  Majestyi  had  ^f. 
hfcdfadfcgockfcmasoas  for  this  request^  he  aftyeata&d  * 
taiktttElou^whrther  ministers  were  notAxwitidtft 
ceritfuft  *b«  recorded  opmioir  of  her  Majesty  PirJJfci! 
was/dieiriot)^  ofigov^rnnient^aKrfar  aspOssible^to^ 
canty  iito^ecttheiwiihes  of  ;tb&  Queen.     4ie>c&»r> 
ctta&ako'that  tb»  *eryfeot— 4toat  the  kiteiwal  of 
tlmrt*l»yi  orvlyi  was  allowed— .oonchiiivelv  shoved 
tteltit/^asthe^visbof  Iwr  Majesty  that  her  funertiA  -: 
sboriMfbeari;prwatd  as  was  consistent  with  heriratite. 
IJtiUaais^falty  authorised  in  sayings  that  it  **as 
tl*nd*t^ed<impi^iioiv>of  government'  that*  such 
wpfeqtbfe  wrsb^ofViier  MJajestyv  because  no  time  wa*  .■  ■ 
glaert  fori  preparations  on  this  aide  of  -the  watqe* 
aipBltttsstttt  Brunswick.     Theremovalof  the  bodyt  • 
didssntotMtakei^lttce •  until  Tuesday,   the   I4th>»trf*; 
Angttt y«imkhi*<deiay tlieyowd  the  three  days  vi^Uv 
l,  .jx:  3  u 
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scribed,  was  evidence  that  there  was  no  indecent 
haste.  The  honourable  member  coin  plained  that the 
usual  mark  of  respect  .was  not  shown,  the  corpse  not 
having  been  removed  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard* 
Vfcts  was  the  firat  distinct  and  specific  fact  pointed 
oat  as  evincing  disrespect.  Upon  this  point  and 
open  every  other  he  might  be  permitted  to  observe, 
that  it  wad  intended  that  the  funeral  of  the  Queefi 
should  be  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  the  funerals 
of  toy  other  member*  of  the  royal  family.  The 
same  ceremonies  had  been  observed  on  the  deaths 
of  the  Duke  of  Kent  and  of  the  Duchess  of  York  ; 
the  same  orders  had  been  given,  the  same  military 
escort  provided,  the  guns  had  been  fired*  aqd  the 
flags  hoisted  half-mast  high.  He  had  made  in- 
quiry into  the  subject,  and  he  was  informed,  on  the 
first  authority,  that  in  the  two  instances  to  which 
be  had  referred,  the  bodies  were  not  removed  by  the 
yeomen  of  the  guard.  In  this  instance,  therefore, 
there  had  been  no  failure  of  respect.  The  proces- 
sion left  Brandenburghrhouse  on  the  morning  of 
the  14th  of  August.  Government  had,  as  he  had 
mentioned,  communicated  their  intention  to  take 
charge  of  the  funeral  and  to  pay  the  expenses 
attending  it,  and  no  objection  had  been  stated  to  it. 
ft  was  needless  to  remind  the  House  of  the  circum- 
stances that  delayed  the  funeral  on  the  first  day  of 
its  journey ;  he  would  only  say,  that  the  annals  of 
the  world  did  not  present  a  more  disgraceful  out- 
rage. If  this  scene  had  occurred  in  another, 
countrv-t-if,  on  the  funeral  of  the  Queen  Consort 


of  any  other  kingdom,  these  insultfe  had  been  offered 
because  the  King  had  ordered  the  procession  to  take 
st  certain  course,  and  it  was  actually  diverted  from 
itrf  prescribed  line,   would   not    any  dispassionate 
observer  in  this  nation  have  deemed  that  the  state 
of  anarchy  in  the  country,  thus  disgraced,  was  com- 
plete, and  that  the  authorities  of  the  state  had  lost 
their  just  supremacy  ?    Application  had  been  dis- 
tinctly made,  that  the  corpse  should  pass  through 
the  city,  and  it  was  as  distinctly  refused  and  notified ; 
jet  the  people  (or  the  rabble  miscalled  the  people) 
had  made  an   assault   upon   the  procession,    had 
attacked  the  military,  and  had  committed  one  of 
the  grossest  violations  of  the  law.     It  was  most 
absurd  to  contend  that  government,  who  had  merely 
supported  the  laws  of  the  land,  were  responsible  for 
what  occurred  on  the  14th  of  August;  those  who 
resisted  the  law  were  alone  answerable;  the  law 
must  be  asserted,  and  the  penalty  ought  to  fall  upon 
those  who  obstructed  its  course*     He  hoped  that  it 
wrald  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  insensible  of  the 
loss  of  life  sostained  on  that  unhappy  occasion,  or 
that  he  treated  it  with  any  disregard  :  he  spoke** 
lie   had  done,    because  he   was  a  real   friend'  of 
humanity;  because  the  morfc  concession  (as 'itw*s 
called)   was  made   to  the  people  (at  they  wer^ 
billed),  the  more  fatal  would  be  the  consequent**  ; 
it  could  lead  only  to  the  establishtttettt  of  attarchv 
and  the  loss  of  Mood  might  to*  incalculable.    MAn^. 
ters  had  no  alternative  but  steadily  «thd  fearlea^w 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  lav#;  and  tWo\*^% 
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^'^al^^o^trrre^^lh' tb<»e  who  ttatt>  tteld'tlMf 'he 

*'Sc^fese^^ 

4^liii*W*^sed^hit>step.     He 'apolbgtetfi :  for  httVfag- 

-■  bteen  -thn*  far  led  ^e^1mr'coilf^9'WhM'^ioi^i!bt 

rfttfte^to  have  proceeded  W  thene**  point*— thefdde- 

:  *  c&kthasfc  that  it  wfos  said  attended  theteaiib&rkflftitn. 

tMb'&gVeeil  that'there^  was-  some  apparent  haste  m 

•  ,^i»'prde««cfwg,t,Mbat  let*  it:  be  reeottecied,  tfc44it 
70  ws**ft  first  proposed  that  4wo  ^dayt'W^  ^hairfd'Jbe 
^«0<fcuptedin4he  journey  to  Hartfnoh,  but  three wfere 
ti  oGmuttttdy  and  it  >wa*  rtot-tttttil  the  afternoon  of  the 
l«  tWrtP*tbat  «b^ro^ftt  «dr|^6»tras  pat  <m- bdafrdlhe 
-"  Ahty  pvefartii  t<yieeeiv$  ft.  As  to  what  bad  occai^ed 

"41  €teteite$teiv  government  had  assumed  all  redptn- 
l '  sibility^  iftpdtt  *be  tWcasion :  the  «xeeutors  .  hafd>*re- 

srtgttfeti  to  tlte  Lord  (5hafi»beriaiathe^eharge^G0n- 
i  •  dwdti%1^whoteftitteral,  ttttd,  while  the  bodyi ay 

w  the  ^bttreh,  atn  attempt  was  Qiade  to  plaeettpon 
^    the  (5offin  this  iii»oripti6o,  ^  To^thO  memory  Of  the 

*  'injured  Qaeen  of  Edgiand;v     Was  it  possible- for 
the  Officers  of  his  Majesty  to  allow  soch  words  to 

-  remain?  *  Had  the  executors  undertaken  the  dutv 

of  managing'  the  funeral,  there,  mightt  have  -been 

■**J  stoftfc  TOotn  for  tiiseussion  on  this  point;  but  as  it 

^- T%^,-<vas  it  to^  be  endured  that  this  inKfription 

J :-  sffeAld  tetriaift,  recording  only  the  condemn  ali&i  of 

1  th^'Km^n  go?erntnenfc?   Here  he  inust  agawrsay, 
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jtbat  if  anoutragaof  decorum  had  been  .committed, 
ibose  who  attempted  to  affix,  not  those,  who  resisted 
jtheaffixing  of,  the  inscription,  were  responsible*  The 
Only  remaining  point  was  the  omission  of  the  fuae- 
ttl  service  at  Brunswick.   ■  He  had  made  xnany'in- 
,q#iries»  and  had  been  distinctly  informed. that  the 
*ame  ceremony  had.  been  observed  that  attended  the 
•interment  of  other  persons  in  Brunswick,    In  point 
of  fact,  whatever  was  prescribed  by  the  custom,  of 
the  country  was  performed,  and  we  were'  not  to 
judge  of  other  services  by  our  .own.     The  .honour- 
able gentleman  had  himself  admitted  that  the  cere- 
mony was  the  same  on  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
.  Brunswick  ;   and  if  other  members  of  the  same 
family,  were  buried  under  similar  circumstance**,  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that. there  existed  any  sufficient 
ground  of  .complaint.     He  trusted  that  he  had  con- 
formed to  the  wish  of  the  House*  in  confining  him- 
self to  the  topics  urged  on  the  other  side :  he  had 
:  not  travelled  beyond  the  limits  he  had  at  first  pre- 
scribed to  himself,  and  he  trusted  that  the  House,  by 
•.negativing  th$  proposition  of  the  honourable  mem- 
her  for  Shrewsbury,  would  come,  to  the  conclusion 
that,  government  had  been  influenced  by  no  other 
desire  than  to  accomplish  the  wishes  of  her. .Ma- 
jesty, having  conducted  the  whole,  proceeding  .with 
.  .all  due  decency^  decorum,  and  solemnity* 
.    Dr.  Lushington  assured  the  House  that  J*  felt  the 
-deepest  regret  at  being,  compelled  to  rise, to  address 
it  upon  the  present  occasion }  and,  after  a  few  ge- 
neral remarks,  proceeded  *to<  state*  that  aftec  tl*» 
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death  of  her  Majesty  he  had  been  occupied  cttitftg 
Mie  whole  night  ill  ihaking  necessary  arrangements, 
^b'fl  ift  putting  the  Queen's  property  and  papers  fa 
a  state  of  security  1     Next  morning,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  he  had  had  the  honour  of  an  interview  with 
the  First  lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  should  be 
ashamed  of  himself,  as  the  noble  earl  was  not  presetrt, 
16  contradict  or  qualify  any  mistakes,  if  he  did  not 
Mate  what  passed  rather  against  than  in  favour  bf 
himself ;  if  he  knew  his  own  heart,  to  give  a  false  of 
even  an  exaggerated  accotint  was  directly  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  feelings.     The  first  words  of  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  (for  he  had  made  a  minute  of  them) 
were  these — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  informing 
you,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  government  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  Queen's  funeral."     That  was 
all  that  passed  upon  that  subject,  and  so  ignorant 
was  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  upon  the  matter  at.  the 
time,  that  he   did  not  know  whether  the  course 
stated  was  or  was  not  customary ;  he  had  never 
Once  thought  from  what  quarter  the  money  for  the 
expenses  was  to  come.     The  question  he  had  put 
triore  particularly  to  his  lordship  was,  what  facilities 
government  would  afford  that  the  corpse  might  bte 
buried  according  to  the  manner  expressed  in  -the 
will?    At  this  period  the  Eart  of  Liverpool  bad 
desired  him  to  wait  upon  the  First  Lord  tif  the 
Admiralty,  who  would  make  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  the  body  from  this  country.    Aceof- 
dfngly,  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  had  had  an  interview 
with  Lord l  Melville  and  the  honourable  adrrtmd 
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opposite  (Sir  G.  Cockborp),  and  he  bad  no.  be* 
qitation  in  paying  that  be  received  £rpm  them  ever/ 
possible  information,  facility,  and  accommodation; 
JD&y*  ha  had  received  more,  and.  he  was  glad  to 
declare  it— for  he  had  received  from  Lord  Melville 
;aj*  act  of  kindness,  for  he  personally' recommended 
him  to  the  civilities  of  Captain  Doyle.  In  the 
evening  he  found  that  an  intention  had  been  ex- 
pressed of  removing  the  body  of  the  Queen  on 
Saturday j  but  that  was  found  impracticable,  and 
Monday  was  the  day  selected.  The  motives  for 
this  arrangement  were  stated  to  be  two :— -first,  that 
it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  complying  with  the 
direction  of  the  Queen  in  her  testamentary  disposi- 
tion ;  and  secondly,  that  bis  Majesty  was  waiting 
in  Ireland,  that  great  expectation  was  excited  there, 
and  that  great  inconvenience  might  arise  if  the 
body  were  not  removed  from  the  country  with  all 
expedition.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  had  stated 
farther,  that  under  all  the  circumstances,  it  ought  to 
be  considered  that  putting  the  body  on  board  the 
vessel  was  equivalent  to  an  interment.  He  wished 
the  embarkation  thereof  to  take  place  on  Wednes- 
day, or  at  latest  on  Thursday,  that  his  Majesty 
might  make  >his  entrance  into  Dublin.  He  (Dr. 
Lushington)  should  be  sorry  if  it  met  with  the 
disapprobation  of  those  with  whom  he  usually  acted* 
when  be  declared  that  he  immediately  answered 
Lord  Liverpool,  that  be  saw  reason  in  what  his 
lordship  stated,  and  that  so  far  as  was  consistent 
with  decorum  and  propriety,  he  was>  prepared  to 
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*f 'Mbrflrfk*,  fte  <£*W  hot  «e*  Mfe*  but  he* 
afteffWihl^feW  bf  fttft ;  tfcat  *>y  tbe  list  mtil  '<**** 
hM^fetf*  gttit  tfrat  <*<*y  faetti^shottld  beeftimj** 
Hy^rclftrihiilgton)  bad  then  begged  to  beta* 
fift^efrwh^her  any  specific  orders  had  been  gwta 
ofr  >tfte  toeeaaton^vrhtitber  auy  oarriagtt  or  feevte* 
hjflfrtoteeh  provided?  tbe  Baron  angwered,  "  Cir* 
rifegfet,  there  are  none  in  the  eoimtry  but  Gentian 
waggons/  and  no  specific  orders  have  been  given* 
but  *  meesengefrshall  be  despatched  on  Tuesday*" 
Tcftaday  was  the  very  day  the  funeral  was  to  starii, 
and  m  tbe  messenger  most  cross  tbe  sea,  be  cooM 
not  b^  at  Stade  sooner  than  the  Corpse.  The  BatQi 
added,  that  Btade  was  a  pretty  town,  and  that  the 
QteenVfcody  woftld  perhaps  have  to  remaih  there 
foreevdfal  days.  Under  these  circumstances;*  fee 
(Bri  Lurfrtngton)  knew  not  what  coorse  h*  ought 
to  wd6pt;  but  he  never  could  think  it  consistent 
with  decency  *  propriety,  and  decorum,  that  her 
Majesty's  remains  should  be  berried  from  tliie 
country  with  ail  possible  expedition,  for  the  pun 
pose  of  running  tbe  chance  of  lying  it  socha  town 
uV  Stade  for  several  clays.  It  wae  not  on  tbe  Earl 
©f  Liverpool  that  any  blame  rested,  J>uton  tbdte 
who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  de* 
tails.  He  {Dr.  Lushington)  bad  been  toldy  that 
the  persons  employed  by  government  had  orders  to 
deliver  tbe  body  to  the  executors  at  Harwich,  at- 
tended only  by  two  undertakers.  What  would  bare 
be  do  me  of  hin&dnd  of  the  hearse,  if  he  had  set  off 
wilb  those  two  undertakers,  he  left  it  for  the  ho- 
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Mfi^q  ff|rt^jer;f  grou  wust  take  x^a?ge^,thMftdy«i} 
J5e  f  ap  £o  ta^er change  of  the .  body* tq>  Sjtftdpr  .wjjftiai 

WJW,WW?te4  wjtliJtbe, country  ta&frumWA 
and  all  he  found  that  tbf  difficulties  nmniion^LbY 


govern  tjy  en  t  that  the  b^dy  was  moved  at,  ajj  f^p 
Stad^,,  fj$  had  written  ta  the  EjijI  pf  Liy^pp^, 
staging  that  be  would  not  undertake  tha.  r^sppojb- 

was  assured  that  due  prep^rajjonajiad  be^p  made 
op  (he-  othec  sida  of  the  wat^r^  In,  decj^ngjthe 
office,  he  declined  it  with  reluctance,  and  wi^htt 
great  violation  of  his  ^>wn  wish?f ..  He  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying  that  those  a$spci£Lt£d  with .  JU^fp 
had  felt  even  more  strongly  than  himself  upon  t$f 
point:  He  had  further  requested,  that  som#  (>£  lggR, 
receiving  authority  from  governments  mjght  und,er- 
h\Ke  the  charge,  and  he  required  th&t  it  niig^^e 
assigned  tot  some1  ittdi  vi<te«l  of  the  rarikof  »>jeitt- 
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t,Hr,ar.v'"Hfe  Uatf'te'regrer'  Hrlt'^mWeM 

d^Mrtei'thisWe;  11  w\rs  iricrMWrH'n fivWroinft 
tK>i|Wl^'takeH''e«r*  that 'idrte  IBM,  W'tHd'Wo*! 
<flll  *rtfi  tire  feelings  of  a'gWlfeVin.  wSSrip'oi'ntSl 
tt^ttiiinage' the  obsequies:  'fl'iSt  'l'dIJ1raTe  'dorje1  >o" 
««b«%#*M)ngty'bf  Ht«g'i«^.l""Helo*l'llioe«&i 
KiSfe'any  wlint  of  ait'entirjn  6f"e4rfaefift'ic.il  tol/Sri 
tirferpbol  ;  but,  M  ctofisequenee  of  mislha'liagcniSjK 
»»e*tierc,  »*  (DVlMMbgl&f)  hiA^eW  cdirj- 
freltfil  to  take  ttre'  eounle'tte-  had  pursued.  Early 
btr'fte  Mth bf  Aogijst,  just'ttefore  six  in  the  rnsflS 
iB^i'k*1  tai'UitiVexl  Wfi^aSdenburgh-liouse,  and 
WlMH'istea  rPHtjf'Boe^iJ  commissioned  to  talie 
crJargelbf',rlie  fiih'er'ai?''  lie  Waited  a  considerable 
trrbeVand  not'a  abul  appeared' who  claimed  the  right 
WWrMrdrS  -"at  fast  in  undertaker  stepped  forward, 
tiha,  sSiriy  njat'n'e  bad  orders  to  remove  the  body. 
■iVbttirbi&'complained  of,  chiefly  was,  that  although 
H*'Ma'tltHesMr«l'es''8pbifeii'te'torti  tTierpool'.on 
TOe''s!6.bjecr|  (ol^Il'^lfiiibW,tmmMiat^ly'  alier  the 
iaeath  bf  her  Majesty,)  rto  proper,  person  had  ever 
b^en^bVptrleuT  to  take  charge  of  and  cdnduci  ibe 
^rjtiefal  a^rafte'ernenis.  tTpon  such  an  occasion  as 
"trie  decease  or  a  tjueen  of  England,  some  gentle- 
■rtran,-  sortie  nilin  of  station, should  Irave  superintended 
tHi  MdmbblBs'bf  fter^liliiiri?. '  ^o  such'  p.ersbn 
"(183  Her  appeared1.        '    *"  '■"''  "  .".""' 

''^ftut  T  tfiil  state  to  tlte Hoiite,  (continVed  the  honourable  ren- 
'■ai'f  t^n'igjlic  erKdltTStat^CT'  Miith  dcfcorteV;fn 


'teesWiO!  ai  briefly  Wf 

tbe-eoprstruf  flitrfuneilt!  *rpQ%<wli.  'Serleviietie whornillg'eMtle 
3  JL"i 
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1'4M  to'A'a$ft&V In  (alHSWttre feist  o'clock,!  weft* VoViMMmfgto 
nouseV  i  tuquif ed ;jf  -any  one  was  (>rc9ent  wha  had  AdthoWty ffefft 
^oveYnWeilt,  to  take  chargfc  of  the  funeral  arfaagfemenfs*  aad*&r 
state  time,  no  one  anstfefed.  At  last  I  Was  *a*d  4nat^fe^af*fltt 
undertakers  had  authority  to  move  the  body $  And  Mr:  ThoatasV* 
'person  [Assessing  neither  the  rank,  manner*,  norT':typeaVilftc£ 
©Ya  ^entteman,  cameTotw^fd;  Mi\  Thomai'saicl  that  hfelrtUI^ 
thoK2te*to  mote  thef^fcen,a  retoainst  Ir^teclatdlib'kfM^^ 
nature  of  his  authority.  The  authority  was  then  prod^drff  mM 
of  what  does  the  House  think  it  consisted?  It  consisted M&ff.k 
copy  of  the  intended  ceremonial,  which  was  without  a  sigtiaf  &W?, 
andirfrtch  was  not 'addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  fty^name5.-  No%*% 
copy  of  the  ceremonial  hadHbeeriaent  to  me,  so  that  ifihe  da&HJMaiA 
"did  confer  authority,  in  such  authority  I  was  Mr.  ThbniaijrV  3e- 
partner;  bat  when  that  person  asked  if  I  intended  to  retrial  fife 
rfemoVal  of  the'lrody,  my  answer  was  that  nothing  wttW1>e^hrtl!Wr 
'frothy  intentron.  And  Serif  I  must  trespass  t)he  njbia^ft  *f  A 
tKe 'tfoojpe,  to  clear  myftetf  np  on  a  pointas  to  whfeh 1- hifrf  tofcb 
misrepresented.  It  had  been  stated  that,  fa  a  tion^lirwilkin' Wlh 
die  of  the  undertakers  people,  f  expressed  myffisappftftnliolf  *f 
Ae^wttHary  escort  provided.  T beg  to  declareihaW  *e«*t<«Ml«r 
risey^ch  aa  expression,  or  said  any  thin^ttxsuch^ineftlct^^ftas 
not  very  probable  that4 1  should  hate  communicated  upoitsa«eh*a 
subject,  wltli  an  imitviJual  standing  in  tni*  situation  *f afa  tiftM- 
taker fM THMught  at t1«  time/and  I  think!  WPstffl-  -ttWWtfee 
attendance  of  the  military  was  iridispehwWe,  a^rhntrlc^  res^t 
to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  What  Iprbt^teb^again^t^? 
simply4  ttts-1  protested  against  tnV^nrovaVirt^  Maj«ej>s 
tdmtftni,  utitil  due  ^t^^hi^klth^MWm'Bcm^iiU^a. 
With  respect  to  the  achnfttauc^'of'the ^riWrC  to  Brandenbargfc- 
house,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  there^^  a  good  deal  Of  tirffiriirty. 
To  admit  air  who  tteYe  desirous  bt  admittance  was  <juite  imposatete ; 
-for  teeulng  tickets  there  was  novtimV;^m*tt  4a*  flfccdft*te'*a,y 
'where  the  exclusion  should  commence.    At-las*  it  was  agreed  thai 

^  one  of  the  undertakers  (ari  extremely  respectable1  than)  shoufo^fet 

In  such  persons  as  appeared  of  a  nfejfecfoble  class.    At  length1  the 

.procession  was  in  motion.  I  had  by  that;  time  Asclwrl^Wli^s^fK>f 

all  responsibility,  and  I  think  I  shall ^ie^  soon  tonvince  the  *0nse 

that  my  eonduct  throughout  that'o*^^ 

J'Wlien  thelkst  stoppage  took  pla^Kpibititfie  rWa,'tiie  oficW'trllo 


<^m*M$* r3}»§«,rpd«>up  to  aiy  i»j|ri»g^    He  ai^^Iip/p^ 
|*^iWf4. which  Ipd  atpa^*  ana^i,  awl ^  liifJiffi^l^wbiqH^gy 
4iWf  Jojvi^>fwl¥*ttciijg;  he  then  a,dded,  "J  cpn^PAJ^ro 
iajveajked  Fitb.aiifcj*oflity,to  go  which  way  you  please,  will  you  ju$|/| 
a^ia.taAingr.artotfeer  route  ?"     My  aisyier  to  the  ojgicer  was, j^t 
LfcftilWrrtnlboritywhaUver^  and  tba|  iJhooght.tbe  measure,  wtyc 
te.i^po^.wowid  J>e,  attended  with  deep .reaponsibUityv.  ,1  ill 
ifa'm4h\m  to.  send  an  expresa  to  Lord-  Liv^er pool  for  furtherjji- 
tfcrpetftojia^  and  I  believe  that  an  express  was  despatched,    Short- 
ly: filter  Jhis  (L  state  this  circumstance  because  ray  conduct  hpf 
^a,  ^jprepi6»ented^--*hortly  after  this  I  received  a  second  njea- 
.sage,,    Thft  message  tp  which  J  now  allude  purported  to  come,,  pot 
Iwbi.&k  Robert  Baker,  but  from  an  individual  high  in  anthorijty-tr 
3*  I**  h&ve  up  proof  that  it  really  did  come  from  that  individuals  I 
sjb&itaoft  mention  the  name— but  the  effect  of  that  second  message 
v** tp  entreat  me,  a  second  time,  to  interfere;  and  a  seeon~fj Jj?ne 
^ije/ipedrito^do  so. . .  And  here  I  must  take  the  liberty  to  dewy  that 
tb* WjUthife r  ^Majesty's  remains  to  go  through  the  citj  w.aa  tfre 
wish  leaikbad  beenaaid  to  have  been)  of  the  mob  idone*.    I  can* 
notr.pelWinds^edto  believe  that  the  whole  cprp oration  of  f^n^ii 
ajft*uai*i»6re4y >■  to  -a  mob.    lit  would  be  rather  bold  doctrjne,  Jfir 
,  n^is^r*  to  aay  that  the  wish  of  the  people  is  to  be  degrade^^y 
.•  €|||UngftU,tl}ftivish*  of  the  mob.    Upon4he  ocoaaion  in  question, 
I*wO(Pot»tasitoterto  declare  that  there  were  the  most  extraordinary 
dfie*Jj#trfrtionsx>f  grief,  regard,  and  affection,  from  almost  every 
^onf^vfco  witnessed  the  .melancholy  spectacle.    The  expresawo^f 
.  feeling  exceeded  all  that  I  bid  anticipated,  although  \  was  preparejl, 
.fvejH}  be*  Df^estyi'a  death  under  such  circumstances,  to  expect  a 
yfry,  ^rpiig  correapon^fent  feeling ;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  geu- 
tlejnan  who.  witnessed  the^passage  of  the  funeral  through  the  ewb- 
u^rffLpiujon  midfroni  thence  to  Romford,  wiH confirm  what  i^en 
stewing,, ,  There  cap  ne  few  at  this  time  who  dp  not  think  it  wojW 
fcjwe  been  better,  if  mmietersJbad.bearkened  to  the  prayer  of  the  city 
■of-  f^ndqn.  ■.  They  surely  might  have  indulged  the  wishes  of :yie 
.  faopjle,  without. violaliug  or  compromising  either  duty  or  pnucjpj^  j 
apfjj&i*  with  paiu  thaJJLbave  beard  words  from  a  right  bononr- 
i^^^iUemam  wftich  might  lead  the  Houae  to  believe.  th*$ -the 
*2ffltf  rc^nMoanded  waa  marked  out  by  one  whom,,  by  the  (arn^^of 
j^Jiajipent,  J  an). not  permiUed  to  .meat  ion.    For. my  omtgart, 
^l^wAvet,  I  cannpt  suppose  that  minister*  w,ere  deprived  ,Qf.>j|ue 
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latitude  of  discretion.  I  cannot  but  think  that without  .offeneeta, 
fte  Crown,  they  might  have  indulged  the  general  wish  of  the  peppje, 
alb!  spared,  by  so  doin^,  the  bloodshed  aud  confusion  which  eq-r 


»r  I  was  quite  near  enough  to  run  the  risk  of  suffering  by  that 
firing.  And  here  t  do  feel  myself  imperatively  called  upon  tf. 
s&te  one  fact,  bearing  upou  the  conduct  of  the  honourable  member, 
for  South wark  (Sir  R.  Wilson*)  That  honourable  member,  at  the 
time  to  which  I  am  speaking,  rode  op  to  ray  carriage,  and  ex* 
pressed  his  determination  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  effusion  of  blood. 
t  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  interfering,  on  account  of  the  personal 
danger  to  which  he  must  be  exposed;  but  he  did,  like  a  gallant 
gentleman,  expose  his  own  life  to  save  the  lives  of  others;  and  it 
is  my  firm  opinion,  if  this  were  the  last  moment  I  had  to  live,  that 
the  honourable  member,  when  he  left  my  carriage,  had  no  desire 
nor  intention  but  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  whioh  was  appre- 
hended. To  return  to  the  course  of  the  funeral  procession— We 
reached  Romford  at  eight  in  the  evening.  All  the  persons  attend- 
ing upon  her  Majesty's  remains  had  at  that  time  been  thirteen  hours, 
in  the  mourning  coaches,  without  an  opportunity  of  leaving  their 
seats.  It  was  then  suggested  to  roe  by  certain  three  persons  who 
assumed  control  over  all  our  proceedings — the  individuals  so  corn* 
posing  an  illustrious  triumvirate  being  no  other  than,  first,  the  he** 
nourableand  ingenious  Mr,  Thomas,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office :  second,  the  highly  to  he  obeyed  Mr.  Chittenden,  whose 
occupation  in  life  is  that  of  letting  horses  and  carriages :  and  last* 
not  least,  but  infinitely  more  respectable  than  the  other  two,  Mr. 
Bailey,  a-  partner  in  the  bouse  of  Bailey  and  Saunders,  under- 
takers, of  Mount-street,  <Grosvenor-square,  who  certainly  did  his 
duty  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  This  triumvirate*  to  whom  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Queen's  funeral  was  committed,  and  who 
issued  their  orders  with  so  much  positiveness  and  assumed  dignity, 
as  showed  their  consciousness  of  the  power  improperly  intrusted  to 
them,  suggested  that  we  should  proceed,  that  same  night,  to  Cpl^ 
Chester.  I  stated  to  the  directors — from  whom  (excepting  always 
Wtr.  Bailey)  nothing  like  common  respect,  or  even  common  decency, 
of  nehaviour  could  be  obtained — that  which  was  literally  true,  the 
situation  of  the  persons  composing  the  procession.    It  was  impost- 
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JAfS  fci1  Iil'dy  'HocmI' "'anil  the  female  attendants  to  proceed  that^ 
nt^tii.  •  If  the  House  considers  that  they  had  'then  been  thirt*^ 
fittftrs  iri  llieir  carriages,  exposed  not  merely  to  fatigue,  but  to  severe 
dm!  dangerous  trial,  they  will  feef  that  it  was  impossible.    I  *$$*$ 
tfo^  difficulty  in  very  strong  terms,  but  With  all  due  defe/enc^.^ 
hotie^  fb  Mr.  Thomas:  certainly  without  thinking  of  giving; any 
orcrer  \6  that  illustrious  personage ;  arid  what  will  honourable  gep- 
ttemeii- think  was  Mr.  Thomas's  answer  ?    Mr.  Thomas  said,  that 
if  any  individual  presumed  to  attempt— indeed,  he  went  fiurtheiy- 
fof  "be  said  that  if  any  attempt  was  made  any  how  to  postpone  the, 
departure  of  the  funeral,  he  would  call  in  the  military.    That  was 
the  answer  with  which  I  was  favoured  by  Mr.  Thomas.     I  declare 
to  toe  house,  that  there  was  no  part  of  my  conduct,  I  will  not  say 
which  could  justify  a  threat,  because  a  threat  was  in  any  case  un- 
justifiable,  but  there  was  nothing  that  could  call  for  any  expression 
of  that  character.    My  answer  to  Mr.  Thomas's  argument  was* 
that  I  should  always  be  ready  to  attend  the  body  of  my  deceased 
mistress  wherever  it  went,  and  however  it  went:  that  personal  fa- 
tigue  was  to  me  a  matter  of  no  consideration ;  and  according^ 
starting  again  at  half-past  ten  the  ssjne  night*  we.  arrjvefl  ajt 
Chelmsford  about  four  the  next  morning — our  horses  knocked  upf 
buir  procession  disorganized — one  coach  here,  another  coach  theje, 
the  nearse  out  of  its  place,  the  attendants  scarcely  able  to  move, 
alia  tKe  whole  procession  in  a  state  of  confusion  which  would  have 
Been  disgraceful  on  an  occasion  of  infinitely  less  moment  and  so- 
lemnity.  'At  Chelmsford,  however,  about  half-past  four  in  the 
morning,  her  Majesty's  remains  were  deposited  iu  the  church.  Sir 
George  Nayler  was  then  called  for,  to  place  the  crown  and  cushioa 
upon  the  coffin.  Sir  George  Nayler  was  not  forthcoming;  although 
it  was  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  attend  the  funeral,  he  begged  to 
decline  following  it  at  a  Newmarket  pace,    The  ingenious  Mr* 
Thomas  said  that  it  was  no  matter  whether  Sir  George  Nayler  was 
present  or  not,  because  they  had  orders  to  use  as  little  pomp  as 
possible.     Having  sent  off  a  letter  express  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
urging  that  some  proper  person  should  be  sent  to  take  charge  cjf 
the  funeral,  I  received  a  peremptory  order  to  be  ready  at  ninp 
o'clock.    Nine  o'clock  was  the  time :  not  another  momeut  coutdr 
be' allowed.     At  nine  o'clock  the  attendants  were  ready  ;  aid  jpie 
were  then  informed  that  the  horses  could  not  set  off  before  eleven 
—-the  convenience  of  the  horses  being  attended  to,  however  that 


ai^Mblight  fcaftMwtaiify-'  4fett?  Wife;?  it>«ta*r4w  Wfi  if 
^{•rmt?  Mi*vIlng^flw«tfcM%rfllWN»ll  W<t 

IMA  ftad,ta«w«^^  to**nei*y»)fW^tW^  Mil 

ciwk<fatoflMUfHiadio^miai^  *&*  «h«'»^ttolfl^'<Wck*J  Mil 
tfebev  (trh^ttniMi  Jw&fcfaW  Kiiti  ftfry  » ^tW^M****  '•HI* 

fi»i;*r*frst  btifc»ej>»fat  ^iMMy.^MMd'Ifafttnt  MfMlH  tfU** 
vpvni  ih*r  onffin  tiie  »i*«ripti<to  wW^ 
aifcfe  ajA#t*ec;  <  .WWI  .^ 

m><  Itbeggefttb*  wdil^^^t*^  C(WrtW^^^8^4*>i*  fatal 
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tt  wOTfe'Wfh  *  plate  fixed  qpou  the  cofin/kwrteji  woukfr  topi* 
tm*$m  M:tm91tbJi**  fi*mri*»y  liawered  that  mth\*i 
JB»W9^ifl^r r/wiiViljhat  wbioh^i|a%  tasMaxatyVitoewtfoiil 

flgjft oiH£Sh;  ajfewanqe  for  WJ.  apt  to*  .but  that.  gwtrmfeeM  Would 
Mfc  AMte  *M»gi:  if  the ex^oii torn  did  M*. &>wjsj4hair  oMcoweerii. 
:ij£TJift*ef eitetfaiuop'  the  sjigfatost:  donfetj  frent  all that  passed, 
tt#K  l^^Mpopl-s intention;  was  tiua^foyerameiiteoeirf  baVs 
|)ft$iu£  to  dq  .with  it:  if  it  waq  done  by  the  txeedtors;:  na  notice 
f^ffM-ib^  takaa  of. it  I  did  ^elievf)  thafc-if  Lord  Liverpool  enter* 
fegaftdjajt^olhes  iaUutUm,  he  would  Jiavw  distiaetty.avbved  it, 
hfgitetfre Ml  ?}*fc§  U  kiwwBtp  the  worWtfja*  I  had  daae  my  fee**, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  *bey,the^  enters  of «ny  miatceuv^The 


IWfAtokfH*  W«*W* .ff  *•  W^d,  preaeuJad  himrfraniwaonJiig 
Braudenburgh-house  in  time :  no  other  opportunity  QACurr^d  ^ti^ 
the  body  remained  in  England,  except  that which  was  made  use  of' 
afrfMcwSafer *  ftndjl  do^t  WilaJtc  to  declare,  thai  rtwaf  after 
wjaoh-  patafol  eoaaideratiea,  that  I  adopted  the  course  which  vh 
Saalfy'cerriqd  info  exeeutieu.  Ontheeae  b*n<L  I  did  feelarelaoi* 
aaeate>  fixing  the  plate  ia  the  church;  on  the  otherhand,  it  was 
Bioplast  ^p^rtoaifcy  likely  to  be  afforded  16  me,  of  keeping  the 
premis*J[  bad so.qplejnuly  made.,.  Now,  vhtft is  the  course  which, 
wader  such  cifcamBtaoces,!  paght  ia  duty  and  in  honour,  to-  hate 
tahra  f  «■  Far  I  do  pray  the  House  not  U  ..look  at. the.  natter  with 
wse.eeoloeaeaad  calculation  of  after  deliberation,  but  with  reference 
IsjthwfeetogaJby  which  pa* tie*  at  such  a^^^wetit  wpuiUlM  acto* 
sjted.  '■  I  did  laka.lhe.al.ternative  which  I /believed  te.be  the;  best; 
and  it  the  thing  were  to  occur  again,  and  I  had,  as  then,  pledged 
m^henospvtoiuy  dying  mialesssj.to  fulfil  her  last  intention*  to  this 
bs»b»&my;pqw*il  So  help  me,  Qod  !;:.l  would  again,  pursue  U*e 
sjtjae  course.  I  know  that  I  have  been  charged  with  having  had 
aatfifepec*  for  the  house  of  Qod— I  know  thai  canters  and  meibo* 
wsiM,  who,  at  the  time,  approved  what  I  was  doing,  have  since  been 
wase:*n«tgh  to:  tell  oiher  talcs,:  bat,  if  the  House  thinkeibat  1  have 
vttad  freai  the  true  path  oX my  doty,. I  eauonly. say  thai  1  has* 
J.,  D.  3  Y  4 


erred  honestly,  and  with  an  intention  to  daT'ihV  best '  f^loot* , (fie* 
opportunity  wlreii  the  church  #r4  nearly  empty;  the  {rtatehnsm 
fixed  m  less  tbad  three  minutes ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  & 


Thomas ;  X  remotwtrakecl  against  what  was  intended,  aw)  at  last 
entreated  thfct,  before  it  was  removed,  an  express  might  be  sent  to 
•  Lord  Liverpool,  that  the  orders  of  government  might  Be'  fakeh,  for 
I  felt  confident  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  not  order  it  to  be'tatteW 
off.  Of  the  confusion  which  occurred  afterwards  I  know  nothing* 
I  left  the  church  at  once,  sind  did  not  return  until  all  was  over.  I 
hear4  that  the  military  had  been  called  in,  but  I  know  nothing  as. 
to  what  then  happened.  Nothing  disgraceful  or  ihdecorouls  Mft* 
place  while  I  was  present.  6n  the'  morning- foHo wing  this  trans- 
action/  however,  the  funeral  procession  proceeded  to  Harifich.^  apd 
here  the  House  is  not  in  possession  of  all  the  circumstances  which 
afford  ground  of  complaint.  I  complain  that,  the  procession 
having  arrived  at  Harwich,  the  body  was  taken  out  of  the  hhaim 
and  carried  .along  the  quay  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Sa$h  wa# 
the  fact,  and  I  defy  any  eye-witness  of  the  scene  to  deny  it.    But 

d  Aft  *  1      I  ^  J 

I  will  state  another  circumstance  connected  with  this  needless  aria 
indecent  haste.  There  was  no  pall  put  upon  the  coffin  When  U 
was  taken  out  of  the  hearse ;  it  was  carried  to  the  boat  without 
•ne ;  and  I  do  think  that  even  the  most  extreme  expedition 
might  have  allowed  a  few  moments  for  the  putting  on  of  a  pall,  lor 
enabling  the  attendants  to  leave  their  carriages,  and  to  divest  ihem^ 
selves  a  little  of  that  dust  and  dirt  which  rendered  their  mourning 
scarcely  decent/' 

The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  conti- 
nued* What  he  again  complained  of  here  was,  hot 
that  the  body  had  been  removed  without  his  accorrji- 
panying  it,  but  that  half  ah  hour  had  not  been  give* 
for  decent  and  necessary  arrangement.  That  sudh 
haste  with  the  coffin  had  been  unnecessary  was 
clear,  because  he  (Dr.  Lushington)  did  not  leave 
Harwich  for  an  hour  after ;  but  he  did  believe  that 
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Qfiyer  bad  {hp  filial  of  any.  individual  of  rank  been 
oracki0ted  with  audi  a  disregard  of  decorjjpa  and 
&l6itthity.     Such  improprieties  could  not  hav#  Q£n 
<^i*r$d,  if,  instead  of  the  persons  he  had  mentioned* 
thtt  honourable  member  for  Huntingdon  had  joined 
the*  procession  at  BraadenbuYghrJbouse,     jEf  ef$  Ik 
fe\t  it  due  to  the  honourable  member  for  Huntings 
4op  ,tp  st^te,  that  he  deserved  his  thanks  for  the 
manner  in  which    he  conducted   himself*     Thq£ 
honourable  gentleman    had   discharged   his  duty 
honestly  towards  bis  employers j  but,  at  the  same 
time,  with  kip&iew  apd  urbanity  to  all  who  were 
concerned,  on  the  part  of  her  late  Majesty,  in  tb# 
E&XiQVftl  of  her  remains.  When  they  came  to  Har- 
wich, ao  little  was  known  or  understood  of  the  in- 
tentions of  government,  that  no  adequate  prepara- 
tions appeared  to  have  been  made,  beyond  those 
which  were  necessary   for  the   reception   of  the 
hfeaiae.     The  friend*  of  her  Majesty,  who  had  ac- 
companied the  procession  thus  far,  were,  in  conse- 
quence, prepared  to  go  back  to  London.     The  ho- 
nourable member  for  Huntingdon  appeared  to  be 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  that  he  (Dr,  Lush- 
ingrton)  was  in,  with  this  difference — that  h?  Jjad 
authority  to  command  assistance,  bqthe  (Dr.  Lush- 
ington)  bad  no  power  whatsoever.  The  honourable 
t&ember,  in.  this  state  of  affairs,  pressed  at  once  iu to 
4be  service  ten  of  the  undertakers'  assistants,  who 
were  compelled, much  against  their  inclination,  and 
after  having  made  heavy  complaints,  to  place  them- 
selves and  .four  carriages  on  board  the  vessel;  aud 
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ff&H'&fe^  ^iWH*j0«J»M»  &flfeoHd  *hattafc* 
Wi'JSii'^'^'W^  Q9asideft*blef*jwgwnfel  4fac 

few1??  ilV%h^?^ri#o^*ti«e,,j^(tlifl3t1  mjlit 

5}par^ jo|5^  of  tyaftw* J^  yrtnM  ".flStlfo  t&atrf  oii4km 
jattdjqgijf^.her  Jft^tj't  regwwj  <aa,  officer  Mfutfai 
Hap^v^rian  legion,,)?-**  Risked,  wJvstftff  -frwjh  intinab 
tipo  qf  th&|urppo8^d  -iptement  hfl4A>Q0Q  rfetrMtfrded 
to.  Brunswick?  .>JIi»  answer,  uftt,.*bi&:tlief  kmm 
nothing,  aboujh  it^  ^|ivyi^^eQf{is^^»tvMtbbndie 
would  procml  t^Jfc^wiel*  4a4tit&ft$b&«kfKe&aity 
arraugeiqeuts?  ^iul  jh^  r^plMr  t^a*  ^  wbtilc)  ant 
without  authofity. ,,  H*  *Uted,  tawevwv  ibafctHe 
jvogjjj  go  ty.  J^oRer,;XwUebf;inA^'flMtl^i«Gqp 
S^0» 4t°  Jpam  ^Ipiit./coarftB  f*a&  tovbe  {wrstcdi 
T^is  b^4idt  ai^d  J*e  €agid>b*ck4n  time  fo  Bran* 
w|c^ut^(^fje  .w^  wps  tojbejdoR^^nBU  fcot»  darffe 

^thq^^tio,Mv^f  j^^n%t^;ftWeiHlibtt  Mbjjwlgfif 

i^y^Mf)  $h^$wi^ 


hotethoid.  Hedid  astfthe  pflwer'tlf  itffcti^'^liftl 

nte  riius  (given  »io'bltti;^na  it'\)rt»»  Wit&^r^tpalH 

Mifmrid-  Ihatthis  (cfcndtfet;  in  e*fer&sm#  t&af  aiiiftb- 

ttoye  had  irtcurf«f  thte  dfepl^sd^ '  ^f  0ti4  of 

lwBO(Bi*bl«  Wfetobeftffbr  the  Wt^Aldfertaainft! 

Wiie*  firct' tbd th&Miftible  aWettnW  lUttiNtf 

b»?wlih  ttf  aUttfcNhe  frttndral;  he'(Br.  thitiirigifth) 

«lrtleffcd'*»tVt£»tf*k.u&  h6Wa«  Wsfef  do-mi  his  ristoi& 

Ktiw,  hmMsrtS*y*tiB  before  he*  received' ttie^edtioift 

wflfch  -H  Ft«dt|4#atieii  the  Barf  'of  'IiH^porto!fcWfi>! 

MUMcW*'4rM«#  Those  drVectWtt*  reftfrSI  €&B* 

*te\y>  W  H^r.  MajeWfs  hrttfffitiM,t,fcttf;  'lowing 

■cbuld  «*;ifr  tWfe'<naffifc  of  hwtAiir,'  coOVdrihe'p&l 

down  the *©*^Me^aerto1CifV'iiaWft^ 

bet  4f»jc*ty'rfcite? 7  -  The  Hbcfee* wb<M;'hWweVb,rt, 

gueri  i^iaMdBistfbtenf/^lwAvHhreewM^a^e^ 

waid^te'fotied  the  letter  wht^h  be  fiiid  Wnt&Hitt 

the  fcowmrable  wlderttiaii  <W*h&fcoftj<to,  prirrffedJfh 

the  public  nfevv^pert,  lo^thet-  with  a  (J6tBtnent. 

.  9WjJsi  Was  the  lfrie>e  extraordinary,  tiecaiise  "be  Mali 

inec  the  boneuratfle  ttWfertrian  at  Brtinswiclp,  and  ai 

tba*'ttae  he  Made  tt^xotrtptefnt. '  It  had  6*eii 

eta^  that  be  resetted  '*!i<**r&  ftfantrite-ffoWifife 

i£aiil>  of  LiV^ri>cK>1,  to  flx  on  tay  fodr  nam^rlie 

jftetewd;    But  he  had  no  wici  writ  blanche  ^  & 

uever  said  he'  bad,  uod  he  Bfever  afcked  for  that  ^\fii 


vi%&  Tfc'faet  *ar,*hat  b*w^  a]low&]>t#<iAl*t* 
e*e  i&cfividual  to  *et  as  German  ifiter^reteryJftft& 
ihrefe  oilier* to  fill  up  the  number, 'who  Weretfr'be 

•ducted  /rom  the  household.    He  trusted  ttoqfatfi 

J- 

dourabW  alderm^  would  feel  that  lie  (Di\  fftfcfc* 
ington)  Would  have  been  the  lost  mart  toh**e<ii& 
terposed  any  obstacle  to  his  attending  the  fttneftil* 
(considering,  as  he  did,  the  situation  in  whiehg4he 
honourable  alderman  stood  towards  her  Majesty,) 
<bf  hi?  (Dr.  Ltishin^ton's)  aw*  eveationt     Jlufciit 
surely  Would  have  been  very  bad  taste  if  he  had,  at 
that  ntoment,  fend  after  the  speeiftcj  dir*ctiM»4« 
bad  received,  offered  the  hoflourablealderoata  » 
place,  bis  digibllity  fofr  which -' might  bave  b*m 
disputed.     He  toifcefoed'  that  he  hfcd  some  rejgtfo* 
to  cotnjHainof  what  had  been  stated  on  this  subject. 
fie  wodld  now  Shy,  that  he  should  have  acted  on 
the  same  principle,  if,  instead  of  the  honourablfeel* 
derman,it  had  befen  the  dearest  friend  he  bad  alive 
who  was  concerned,  •  The  tionourable  and  learned 
gentlembn  concluded  by  remarking  that,  as  to  the 
motion  now  before  the  House,  he  must  say,  {ac- 
quitting Lord  Liverpool,  as  an  honest  man,  from 
jany  desire  to  show  disrespect  to  the  remains  of  the 
Owen)  that  the  preparations  for  the  ftmeral  wave 
not  such  as,  in  his  judgment,  were  adequate  to  the 
KKC&sion.     They  were  not  of  that  description  wbiefc 
were  fitting  to  Manifest  a  due  degree  of  respeflt'4t 
the  obsequies  of  the  deceased.     In  his  view  df  ihfc 
transaction,  it  did  appear  to  him  that  proper  pefsohs 
Sfrere  not  employed;  and  proper  ,ci*e  was  net  takeii, 
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tpjeoadaot  the  funeral  as  it  ought  to  have been  cort- 
diluted.  Too  much  had  been  left  to  chance— de- 
agncy  had  been  violated — the  proper  degree  of 
itttfpecthad  not  been  paid— aud  the  feeling*  of  the 
cftofitry  had  been  grossly  outraged.  The  learned 
gentleman  observed  in  conclusion,  that  if  his  honour- 
Abie  friend  pressed  his  motion,  he  was  bound  to 
support  it. 

.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  a  very  elabo- 
riate  Speech,  defended  the  conduct  of  his  colleagues 
m  office,  and  insisted  that  Dr.  Lushington  had 
himself  completely  exonerated  the  government 
iron*  all  blame  in  the  affair  respecting  the  Queen's 
fiintir&lr  His  lordship,  also,  took  occasion  to  de- 
feud  the  conduct  and  character  of  Mr.  Thomas, 
whom  he  pronounced  a  complete  gentleman,  not- 
Withstanding  what  Dr.  Lushington  had  said  to  the 
contrary. 

■>■  Miy  Hohhonse  said  he  should  not  have  obtruded 
any  observation  op  such  a  question  as  this,  but 
Cor  some  expressions  which  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  bad  spoken  against  his  hon- 
ourable friend  near  him  (Mr.  Hume).  They  were 
not  to  be  told  that  they  who  had  espoused  what  was 
called  the  cause  of  the  Queen,  were  a  cabal  and  £ 
faction.  A  faction  was  pply  a  desperate  few — a 
desperate  portion  of  the  people,  who,  for  their  own 
•ihiateiv  views*  promoted*  bad  and  mischievous 
object.  They  were  not  a  faction  who  had  declared 
their  feelings  and  their  wishes  for  one  who. bad 


suffered  nnder  the  strong  grasp  of  power,  and  had 
been  the  victim  of  the  most  unjust  persecution^ 
which  ever  assailed  an;  sex,  or  disgraced  any'4'gU 
or  nation.  If  the  term  faction  could  belong  toan 
enlightened  people,  then  all  the  nation  had  been 
factious,  for  all  had  espoused  the  cause  of  tjie'in- 
jured  Queen  Caroline.  But  the  term  faction  'ap- 
peered  to  be  perfectly  understood,  and  it  belonged; 
not  to  the  nation  at  large,  but  to  a  few  intriguing! 
designing,  base,  interested  persons, -who  promoted 
their  own  object,  by  doing  injustice,  who  rose  oii 
the  ruins  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  their  Queen, 
their  mistress,  the  wife  of  their  Sovereign;  these 
were  the  faction,  these  were  the  cabal. .  They  were 
not  a  portion  of  the  people,  they  were  the  whole  oT 
the  English  nation,  who  had  declared  strongly  on 
the  part  of  that  illustrious  lady,  who  had  been  truly 
called  in  the  inscription  on  her  coffin,  and  wh<j 
would  be  regarded  by  posterity  as,  "  the  injured 
Queen  of  England."  This  epitaph  posterity  wouloj 
confirm,  and  brand  with  lasting  infamy  her  basest, 
meanest  persecutors,  who  had  followed  her  corpse 
to  the  grave,  and  who  had  stigmatized  as  a  faction 
those  who  bad  done  themselves  honour  by  undertak- 
ing her  hopeless  defence.  He  begged  pardon  of 
the  House  for  using  warm  language,  but  he  felt  It 
called  for  by  the  terms  applied  to  those  who  had'dc- 
fended  an  unfortunate  woman.  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  might  plead  res  dura,  but  he  couta 
not  plead  regninovitas  for  such  abusive  terms.  To* 
the  credit  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  he  had* 
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RQtttAkepMPart  k) the  proceedings  against  her 

Kftty* n  Iprjhe  one  speech  which  he  had  made  upon 

tne  subject,  .he' had  taken  care  not  to  enter  into  tne 
nil  01  y^-1  \>l:i?y.  -v;-.-;  .■?:  -  ..        -.■> 

fen^raf  policy  of  the  proceedings.     If  he  had  not 
►rmefjy,  entered  into  the  questiooV.be  (Mr.  Hob- 
house)  did  not  see  why  he  should  have  entered  into 
it  now.     The  noble  lord  had  paid  that  the  Queeri 
repented  on  her  death-bed  of  the  part  acted  towards 
pej  by  the  people.     It  was,  then,  that  she  had  ex- 
pressed  how  little  advantage  she  had  derived  from 
the  people,,  and  that  she  had  wished  for  no  pageantry 
sucb  as  they  had  forced  upon  her ;  but  the  Queen 
had  well  known,  the  people  had  known,  and  that 
.House  had  known,  the  benefit  derived  from  the  in- 
terfejrence  of  the  people.     Lord  Liverpool  had  in 
apother  place  stated,  that  the  bill  had  been  stopped 
ih/ consequence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of 
England  in  favour  of  the  Queen.     Was  that  a 
matter  of  which  the  Queen  could  hai've  repented? 
It  did  not  appear  that  the  Queen  had  wished  the 
funeral  to'bte  private.     "  Obey  the  injunctions  in 
the'  Queen's- will,"  was  the  cry  when  it  suited  the 
purpose.     But  where  had  been  the  attention  to  her 
will  respecting  the  inscription  on  her  coffin?     The 
Qpfele  lord  now  spoke   with  astonishment  at  the 
executors  presuming  to  interfere  at  the  funeral  of  a 
Queen,  the  king's  wife. :   That  had  riot  been  tW 
language  used  when  they    prosecuted   her.      No 
wrd  about  the  King's  wife  could  then  escape  from 
them.    It  was,  however,  very  unfortunate  that  none 
but  a  deputy's  deputy  could  be  found  to  undertake 
L.  d.  A  z 
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Jk*  last  itiaritaLo$dej    Srdopar  *togirt  a*K  tdMve 

iboepaefttf:  JL  Jadynia  attanckfiw'  <^1fePi'M*jie#ty 

ffakd  *ritaeafctti  tiatthfcy  should  not£  Mft/forttoktafefe 

TOfiiis^ticaces.  r.:  Bust  ibitta*  act*  thagliantof  tottUNp 

4*ii*>  tioda&onegk  i* e  smfortwn&te  affray;    Tttts^plt 

.honourable  gentleman-had  tipaketi  \>f  dp£dtftii»<*f 

*b*  Uwy;     What  kw?     Was  it  the  k*w>  otlthe 

#0*er4£     The  Riot  A  bt 'had  not  b«m'>r€^J>^C> 

Jaw  bad  been  broken  hut  by  i»fe  Majesty?*' g^«^ 

taeittj  who*  wistoed  to«aa<ra*t6tt  thfe'^pfa  toMaiiH- 

4bry*rocutioifei  <Itta&l  notb^nj<ton#*ccid0ataily; 

Xfeoi*  the  riots  in  Sfc  G&#g&ftQld*i  *he*ei  bad 

beet*  in  systeaaafio:  attempt  ttf  *  di«pe*i&fe  ^v^tfa  **ba 

ahrii  fbwer,  wrcfe  to  iwtrodutftf  til*  mHitt^y  **rt-'4i 

wewioMii  <  -  Thdrel  bad  beieti  ite  dtafarfattc^fa  f*fc* 

Ibfrki  till  the  troopfe  pt-odeeded  W?tfrdtla<*ft  Ml^ 

>ad  at,  a  rapid  pac*>.     Tha  <  peopteMaSfcify  tftft-*4 

gktees  were  then  thrown*     T he*peopte  had  stttttft, 

$<*  against  the  lawy  bat  again tft  Mitristeity  wbdii>a 

Wady*  bcoasum  showed  themielves  prodigal: o#»tb# 

blood  *f  tbe  people  of  Englaiid.     Loo  don  was  ia 

the  way.  of  tbe  funerals     Whew  tbe^  noble  brd 

spoke  of  a  column  fowned  by  the people,  be  dpoicfe 

#€  what  wae very  uajuftt,  and t very  untrue*  ;  .NakU 

olinaUon  to  tumujt  h**d  appeared,  hut  only  when 

tfrft  ttb.r«#  of  the  military  soenaed  to  revive,  the 

seeoe*  pf  Mancb^st^.    H$  tooktfea  opportaniijfectf 

mentioning  that  ha  bad  di^uadedhiji  gallant fneaW 

'($ir.  Robert  Wjlspp)  from,  wterfjfriflg*  and  uiged 

|^  re^urr-"  U>  * :.not  wk^ypi*  spy  jor;tlo,iJwi 
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jWJkicb.wiU  b<$  obarged  agaimA  you.n  i  It  *at  not, 
vtfaeft ithe  UtUe  incidents  thaiomight  be  named;  belt 
l&vroa  the  whole  arrangements  of  tie  funeral  which 
proved  that  due  respect  had  not  been  paic}  to  her 
iMEfyeafcy.  This  the  people  «f  England  believed, 
«nd  fwrterity  would  confirm,  , 
»{ Lord  Londonderry  explained.  He  had  not  af* 
pHed  the  terms  faction  and  <cabal  to  all  those  who 
bad  defended  the  Queen. 

Colonel  Cavendish  said  the  soldiers  were  pelted 
as  soon  as  they  appeared.     The  officer  command* 
iog  bad  said,  .that  on  no  occasion,  when  be  had  as- 
sisted the  civil  power,  had  he  seen  such  ill  treatment. 
His  honorable  friend,  the  member  for  Southward, 
had,  by  his  distinguished  cotujuct,  become  an  orna, 
meotto  his  profession  ;  but  be  had  stated  that  the 
Juifd  jQuards  bad  exhibited  the  appearance  of  cavalry 
^ben  repulsed  ip  a  charge*     The  conduct  of  the 
life  Guards  bad  never  been  spoken  of  but  with  ap- 
probation and  applause.     The  return  which  he  held 
in  his  hand  showed  that  nine  of  ihe  guards  had  been 
in  the  hospital  the  day  after  the  unfortunate  affray. 
They  had  been  several  days  rendered  unfit  for  duty. 
One  had  had  bis  shoulder  blade  fractured,  and  had 
since  been   discharged.      His  honourable   friend 
%ould  not  deny  that  soldiers,  whatever  might  be  the 
distinction  of  civil  and  military  duty,  had  a  right, 
tahen  attacked,  to  defend  themselves. 
'<  j$f  r.  W.  Lamb,  though  he  appeared  to  condemn 
ministers  for  not  placing  confidence  in  the  good 
spirit  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the  $eogfo^ -'««,% 
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still  opposed  to  the  motioa.  He  abo  addtid,  thatoti 
her  Majesty's  death  he  had  thought  thai it 'wouldfee 
fQ,  but  he  was  sorry  afterwards  to  tee  attetaptsvnmde 
to  prolong  dissensions,  and  to  con t ion e  aiiknosifctftSJ 
lb  had  not  only  been  stated  in  conversation^b*frh*d 
appeared  in  print,  that  she  died  of  the  ixnrseouticntl 
to  which  she  was  subjected— that  het*  bearta was 
broken  by  indignities  which  she  was  called  upon/to 
endure.  It  did  not  become  him  tosay  what 'was 
the  cause  of  her  Majesty's  untimely  end ;  '"ihe 
issues  of  life  and  death  were  not  in  our  bands  ;M 
tod  it  would  be  presumption  in  any  one  to  debute 
whence  the  blow  came,  or  how  it  could  have  fe^eq 
averted.  But  if  she  did  fall  a  sacrifice  to  bitfeefttes* 
of  fepirit  and  to  wounded  feelings,  she  owed  ittdthfc 
step  which  she  was  advised  to  take  in  commefto  tbife 
country,  and  exposing  her  conduct  to  the  inquiry 
which  it  underwent.  Her  sufferings  were  the  con- 
sequence of  ignorant  prejudice  and  the  counsels  of 
violence. 

Mr.  Denman  said,  that  if  there  was  boldness  in 
his  honourable  friend's  ascribing,  as  he  had  done, 
the  untimely  death  of  her  Majesty  to  her  coming*  to 
this  country,  it  was  equally  bold  to  aver,  that  in 
coming  here  she  acted  on  the  advice  of  others,  and 
nbt  on  the  decision  of  her  own  uninfluenced  judg- 
ment. When  the  House  considered  the  treafcmterit 
which  she  had  received  abroad,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  conduct  of  Government  towards  f?H&, 
when  they  considered  the  threats  and' bribes? with 
which  it  was  attempted  to  keep  her  from  *)uv<shfe*ta, 


•hey;  rttobh)  :i**«haWhe  ht&m  ftlt%riM4^toi#st# 
egUUffepfingiflAdv  t&  bodm*  *#•<***  to  fafcwfo*  ft*d 
etam* j  ! W&fcn  she  toft  It al^  ftrtf  before! ; 4he  -h*tf 
taktovioaMieel  tf ■«  *ny  adviser  but?  he*  6 wtt  tfftf  £a#J 
imddm  spirit,  her  resolution  *w&i tfxtd  ■*#  Aofcw?  to 
this  country  j  and  when  she  arrived  at  St.Om^tfj 
•hvwtato  ailfntettte  and  pur  poses*  ih  EngtawdVfcntf 
must  bare  acted  as  she  had,  lifttess  «fae  bad  fthosgfc 
teuaCFifice  her  rights  and  abandon  her  chataettltt 
She  had  faced  hefr  accusers,  and  she  cartfe'td  trU 
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thuptr;  she  'bad  been  victorious  4h  her  defense  if  feWI 
tile  femate  name,  when  connected  with  sueHr  beaMty 
petitions  as  had  been  imputed  to  her,  cdtild>ntffcJb¥ 
wrtoced  to  its  omolKed  honours.  Calumnies  cofts 
iihued  to  be  heaped  upon  her ;  they  banished:  hfet 
hhudsi  and -prevented  her  from  enjoying  th&t  tinte 
y^fcsal  respect  which  the  establishment  Gf  bet*  cto** 
meter  would  otherwise  hare  procured.  Hi£hdfio&!<- 
ebJe-frieiKl  (Mr.  Lamb)  bad  ascribed  those  suffer- 
ings which  broke  her  Majesty's  heart  to  her 
imprudence  in  coming  to  England  j  but  were  tione 
af  the  to  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tttrdcious  libels  wrth 
-which,  after  her  triai,  she  was  assailed  ?  WfeVe  we*fc 
>6f  them  to  be.  ascribed  to  the  systematic  efforts  of  fe 
5 publication;  established  for  the  express  and  avow*. 
e4  ^purpose  of  calumniating  her*  of  banishing,  'by 
jfabehoodsBfnd  slanders  every  respectable  female 
.(from /her  dootw,  and  of  driving  her  from  society? 
.7^Wa»i0othbjg1toJber ascribed  to  this  systematic  per- 
(l^cuti^oP^SuctlythiatoDourabte  friend  might  allow 
,  ^wAitbcsre  rana^  sariicffcbufcg  more  thaw  her  Majesty's 
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irirn ■!  conduct  which  broke  her  great  heavt,  add 
tarried  her  to  that  grave  ia  which  she*  was  scarcely 
ji«t  suffered  to  remain  in  quiet.  There  were,  two 
tjfte&tions  involved  in  the  motion  beford  tlieHouse**^ 
qiinely,  Did  ministers  act  right  in  ordering  the 
route  which  they  did  for  the  funeral  prooes&ititf;  kaA 
wap  there  a  proper  degree  of  respect  shown  to  toe** 
Majesty's  remains  in  ordering  the  route  for  the  pro-; 
cession  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  or  foolitfh 
than  the  conduct  of  government.  It  was  well 
known  that  no  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment 
were  ever  stronger  than  those  entertained  by* the 
whole  body  of  London  towards  her  Majesty.  What 
was  there  to  find  fault  with  in  their  feelings,  or  Why 
should  they  be  denied  the  melancholy  gratification 
of  witnessing  her  funeral  P  It  was  true,  that  lifer 
Majesty  directed  that  her  funeral  should  be  eele-* 
brated  with  as  little  pomp  as  possible ;  but  6o(ild 
she  be  understood  by  the  clause  in  her  will  to  de- 
cline that  spontaneous  homage  of  the  heart  which 
the  inhabitants  of  London  were  prepared  to  pay  her 
remains  on  the  direct  road  through  the  city  ?  The 
assembled  people  on  this  occasion  could  not  be 
called  a  mob — it  was  composed  of  the  respectable 
part  of  society,  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes. 
Why  refuse  them  the  gratification  of  their  wish  to 
ade  the  funeral  procession  of  her  whom  when  alive 
they  respected  and  honoured  ?  The  act  was  ill**, 
judged  and  cruel.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  respect  to  her  Majesty  in  the  arrange^ 
m#nt&  for  her  funeral,  he  wu\\e&\o  ^^e*%o¥dfc 
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Hft  vyfea  happy  to  hear  what  bad  been  said  to-night 
b>>  *be j  ooWe  Unrd  (Londonderry.)?,  and  the  rigW 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.; Peel )v.  WibenJbfe  found 
thafr  a  gtllant.  e&icec ,  bad  >be&i .  ordered  to  pay  a|l 
pilop^r  reap^ct  j  wben.be  ibu«tft4baii?the  Admiralty 
fe*4  neglected  nothing, thai  lay  in  the  power  of j  that 
dgfajtosenit;  and  when  be  beafd  the  noble  ortrqtris 
sty^ng  th$t  the  illustrious  husband  of.  the  decreased 
tmd  not  only  received  the:  news  of  titer  deatb  with 
flings  that  did  him  honour,  but  that  every. 'be* 
Coming  solemnity  was  observed  by  the  fleeVbe 
began  to  doubt*  whether  the  blame  lay  with  the 
gOHitonment,  and  whether  the  present  motion  was 
T)*GQtmry<  The  /charge:  against  the  government 
bft&JtatQ  Jn  a  g«eat  degree  removed,  and  if  so*  he 
sfuvr  no  reason  for.  persisting  in  the  proposed  reso* 
kgfoii'  i:He  wsas  sure  that  the  great  heart  of  her 
lftte  Majesty  would  not  have  wished  that  any  jthtng 
wtfcfc  concerned  her  life  or  ber  death,  should  be 
perverted  for  factious  purposes.  It  was.  not  her 
wish  that  she  should  have  bebn  placed  in  the  situa- 
t#m  which;  she  occupied  during  the  last  months  of 
her  Kfe.  She  was  dearer  to  the  people  by  the  per-* 
seditions  which  were  directed  against  her.  His 
honourable  friend  (Mr.  Lamb)  had  expressed  a 
wieb  that  all  should  be  forgotten;  and  be  (Mr; 
Dedman)  would  not  disturb  the  ashes  of  ihe  deady 
bilU  without:  violating  any  duty,  be  would  demand 
wfegfthef:  proper. honours  and  respect  had  been  paid 
tbjeov,?     The  tone  adapted  by  the  right  honourable 
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different  from  that  employed  formerly  by  bis  Ma- 
jesty's ministers.  That  right  honourable  gentle- 
man deserved  the  thanks  of  his  colleagues  for 
coming  forward  to  defend  measures  in  which*  hd 
did  not  participate — .the  measures  of  an  admioitt 
tration  which  had  found  the  country  flourishing  and 
tranquil,  but  which  had  made  it  the  scene  of  tram- 
actions,  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  degraded, 
and  the  most  stigmatized,  that  ever  cursed  the 
annals  of  any  nation. 

The  motion  was  then  put,  and  negatived  without 
a  division. 

We  must  now  finally  conclude  this  "  strange 
eventful  history ."  What  have  been  the  scenes  of 
wretchedness,  depravity,  and  oppression  that  have, 
during  the  progress  of  these  historical  and  biogra- 
phical details,  passed  before  us  !  We  have  had  to 
witness  one  of  the  greatest,  the  most  enlightened, . 
religions,  and  free  countries  in  the  whole  world,  de- 
graded and  sunk  in  the  estimation  of  surrounding 
nations,  heretofore  jealous  of  her  honour,  and  envi- 
ous of  her  greatness. .  The  legislative  proceedings 
against  the  late  Queen  were  viewed,  by  every  en- 
lightened mind  in  Europe,  with  feelings  of  sove- 
reign contempt  and  scorn.  The  sight  was  truly 
humiliating  ;  some  hundreds  of  nobles,  bishops,  and 
archbishops,  men  of  high  honour  and  supposed  pro- 
bity and  virtue,  waging  an  useless,  a  cruel,  a  vin- 
dictive, and  impotent  war  against  a  defenceless 
female ;  whom  the  most  artful  of  ^conspiracies,  the 
most  diabolical  malice,  the  deepest  plots  and  e**  - 
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jftritaive  stibornatttm  of  perjuries  could  not  "  con- 
JRfftl  >of  cHntel**  could  not  abash,  or  confound, 
Unrig  tfte' whole  of  the  mock-sofemnity  of  a  trial 
Wf  her  very  accusers  and  judges  themseves  !  Oh, 
if  *#*to,  indeed,  a  painful  spectacle  j  and  the  annals 
tfHEngiand  will  never  get  rid  of  the  foul  stain 
itfhteh  the  records  of  its  proceedings  have  com- 
mitted to  the  just  and  impartial  inspection  of  an 
independent  posterity.  It  has  sickened  the  national 
honour  to  the  heart's  core — it  h&s  tarnished  her 
glory  for  "ages  to  come — it  has  hiade  us  a  by- word 
and  a  reproach  j  and  caused  us  to  stink  in  the 
ndtttrls  of  our  enemies — it  has  brought  us  into  con- 
teihpt  even  with  ourselves — -it  has  fostered  and 
created  new  domestic  animosities — it  has  done 
uacfrte  than  all  this : — it  has  aimed  a  deadly  stab  at 
religion  ;  and,  in  numerous  instances,  "  caused  the 
entanies"  of  our  church  "  to  blaspheme."  After  the 
part,  which  too  litany  of  our  national  and  some  few 
of -our  dissenting  clergy  took  in  those  diabolical 
persecutions  against  the  Queen,  the  very  name  of 
parson,  priest,  and  clergymen,  has  been  held  up  (by 
bad  or  mistaken  men  1  grant,)  to  the  universal 
derision  of  mankind;  so  that  sycophancy  and  the 
priestly  office — servility  and  the  clerical  character, 
have  almost  become  synonimous  terms. 

And  *ho  is  to  answer  for  all  this  mischief? 
Who,  in  the  great  day  of  retribution,  will  be  called 
upon  to  give  an  account  ?  Most  assuredly,  not  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  for  they  set  their  faces 
agatfist  those  protfeWirtgs  which  produced  all  this 
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havoc,  tlappy  is  t£e  paan 'wild  *aft3*Ky  **fe  <Ktfft| 
Upon  his  heart;  an^  say,  "^'haitai  *tt*  4ftatf$M 
ttis  matter  !,v  6h  !  yfi'taleri'^tMe^flMMj^hMH 
tjie  writer  of  thf^lsheetfe  has'  feng  b<feil4taWgh04d 
honour  and  respert,  Which  of ''fti&  UAH  &j>Jttti)s40 
himself  ?  But  we^must  not  prefer tHfe'<6o%W&iyf 
lest  ye"  go  away  one  by  bn&'^Ixwk-tokh'fifo 
nothing  can  ultimately  avert  the  heavy  infAgMftidn 
of  ap  insulted  Deity,  Who  wiltiiot,  at  last,'tm<*e  W- 
specitW  persons  V  May  that  jtidgtotftf  fte  aVferifed 
by  JJis  raercy  !  And  that  mercy  be  +«l^ttyi*a 
timely  repentance!  '  j  Li-      -  ji 

."  But  had  the  lat<i  Qiteeti  no  fatdfe ?'*-^hi  ^tw ; 
but  non^  for  which  shb  \vasv  amenable ttt  ^0*0*  b***- 
none  but  those  which  concerned  Herself  a*id'<toer 
God — she  had  a  spirit,  perhaps,  at  times,  totftewbat 
too  haughty  ;  and  at  others  too  cohdesc&twtitig. 
She  often  lost  sight  6f  the  digflity^of  a  Ctaeetfiin 
her  excess  of  kindness  as  a  woman.  She  ^xpcwed 
her  character  too  broadly  to  those  beneath  lapp. — 
Her  prudence  did  not  always  fceep  pctfjfe- ^ithAer 
unbridled  courage,  ttet  o^rn  judgtfceat  *rqs>jiot 
always  right;  yet  she  appeared  '4tntofct  always  to 
act  upon  it.  Her  retiring  from  this  country  was 
infinitely  more  injudicious,  than  even  bet  fortitude, 
not  to  say  her  rashness,  in  hastily  returning  >t6  it, 
under  a  threat  of  the  very  block  itself^  was  j  con- 
spicuous. She  played  a  losing  gtvirte  with  4a*eD(own 
constitution,  by  travelling  into  remote  cporitries 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  d^tiftrtioniand 
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%gt£{l  the  ?atn$.  disregard  of  her  health ,  and  feel- 
Wgfri  ^y  her  resolution  to  be  herself  the  eye  anil 
fH#, fitness, .fco  iqraits  of  the  blackest  dye  a^ainit 
fepiMWft  person  .pijd  honour.  Her  vivacious  spfrir, 
Ojp^c^tain  occasions  was  thoughtlessly  displayed, 
\jf!£&.  a  more ,  serious .  and  dignified  deportment 
Nftmlt)  have  afforded  less  occasion  to  the  spies  by 
ft.tNcfo  nhe  was.  surrounded  to  triumph  over  her 
weakness ;  and  turn  to  licentiousness  what,  under 
other  circumstances,    would    haye  been   perfectly 

harmless. 

« 

Such  were  the  frailties  of  the  late  Queen  Caro- 
line; but  they  were  abundantly  overbalanced  by 
her  supereminent  and  numerous  virtues.  The 
. native  gentleness  of  her  disposition  acted  as  a  foil 
to  her  pride.  The  rectitude  of  her  heart  would 
scarcely  allow  her  great  familiarities  with  her  infe- 
riors to  become  visible.  Her  imprudence  never  be- 
trayed  ber  into  vice ;  nor  her  courage  to  acts  of 
oppression  or  injustice.  Her  thirst  after  useful 
knowledge  was  insatiable  ;  and  her  mind  had  early 
acquired,  and  always  maintained,  strong  impres- 
sions of  the  truth  and  value  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, precepts,  and  duties. 

She  lived  a  life  of  unmerited  suffering,  but  she 

died  triumphantly j    she    who,   when   living   had 

never  dreaded  the  face  of  man,  felt  that  she  had 

■  nothing  to  dread,  but  every  thing  to  hope  for,  from 

-the  presence  of  her  God.— In  ber  dying  moments  she 

-  imitated  the  spirit  of  her  Redeemer,  when,  in  almost 

i  His*  express,  #$wl*j>;She.  prayed  for  the  forgiveness 
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of  her  enemies.  She  now  awaits  the,  judgment  of 
the  great  Supreme ;  but,  unless  all  our  past  expe- 
rience in  events  of  this  nature  have  been  founded  in 
6rror,  and  preserved  in  deception f  she  sleeps  in 
Jesus;  and  when  he  appears,  then  shall  the  reani- 
mated form  of  the  once  injured  Caroline  of  -Bruns- 
wick.appear  also,  and  receive  the  eternally  heart- 
cheering  sentence.:  "Well  done,  good  and  i 
servant,  enter  thou- into  the  joy  of  -  thy  Lord  T 
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liament against  the  Queen,  90. 
Mourning  for  the  Queen,  ordered 

in  the  city,  207. 
"  Morning  Post,"  on  the  death  of 

the  Queen,  177 — 179. 
Mourners,   bands  of,   which  at- 
tended her    Majesty's  funeral 
from  London  to  Harwich,  re- 
marks on,  273. 
Nayler,  Sir  George,   his  con- 
duct at  her  Majesty's  funeral, 
210,  etseq. 
"  New  Times,"  on  the  Queen's 

death,  175—177. 
Norman  Queens,  24,  25, 
Oakes,    Major,    to  Sir  Robert 
Wilson,    480 ;   to  Lieut. -Gen- 
eral Long,  480. 
Parliamentary  Debates  relative 
to  the   Queen's  claim  to  be 
crowned,  10. 
Parr,  Katherine,  never  crowned, 

and  why,  36. 
Paturzo  Gaetano,  affidavit  respect- 
ing him,  81—84. 


Personages  who  attended  the  Roy- 
al Remains,  208. 

Poetry— Mr.  Westmacott's lines  on 
the  Queen's  sufferings,  139, 140; 
"  They  -have  destroyed  me,w 
by  the  Editor,  164. 

Populace,  conduct  of  the,  at  her 
Majesty's  funeral,  221,  et  scq.\ 
on  the  conduct  of  the,at  Knightf 
bridge,  398,  399. 

Procession  of  the  funerals  of  Fran- 
cis and  Honey,  384—393. 

Proclamation  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
to  the  citizens,  on  the  death  of 
her  Majesty,  207. 

Protest  of  the  Queen  against  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
120 — 122. 

Queens  Consort,  always  crown- 
ed with  their  Kings  in  former 
times,  22,  43,  44. 

Radicals,  procession  of,  at  the  fu- 
neral of  Francis  and  Honey,  38 1 , 
384 ;  remarks  by  the  author  31 1 , 
312;  relative  to  the  affair  of  the 
14th  of  August,  403—407; 
respecting  the  sentence  of  Bla- 
cow,  433. 

Richard  I.  27. 

II.  30. 

r-  HI.  33. 


Romford,  reception,  &c.  of  the 
Queen's  funeral  at,  246  ;  letter 
from  a  gentleman  of,  248. 

Roxburgh,  Duke  of,  the  Queen's 
Chamberlain,  86. 

Rufus,  William,  25,  64. 

Sailors,  body  of,  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  Queen,  242. 

Sandfofd,  Gilbert  de,  his  claim 
to  be  the  Queen's  Chamberlain 
at  her  Coronation,  49. 

Saxon  coronation,. 23. 

Scottish  Queens,  coronations  of, 
31. 

Seymour,  Jane,  36,  66,  67,  77. 

Shackell,  Mr.  prosecution  of,  for 
a  libel  oh  Lady  Wrottesley,  436 ; 
sentence  of,  ibid. ;  trial  of  for  a 
libel  on  the  Countess  of  Jer- 
sey, 445. 

Sheriff  Waithman's  life  endangered 
by  the  soldiers  at  Kiughtsbridge, 


PeefrMr.on  the  funeral  of  tUe\     bct*ieii^S\\1^taf«x7TOi 
Queen,  513.  \     4&o,  4&V,taSL.  - 
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Solicitor  General's  the,  speech  on 
the  Queen's  claim  to  be  crown- 
ed, 72,  r*  ^9. 

South wark,  electors  of,  to  Sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  43. 
Speech  of  Sir  RobertWiison  inPar- 

.    liament  on  his  own  (£$6,460,476, 

Spiicer,  Mr*  378. 

JStade,  reception  of  her  Majesty's 
funeral  at,  278. 

Stephen,  King,  26,  75. 

Stewart,  Charles,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral of  his  Majesty's  forces, 
letter  of,  respecting  air  Robert 
Wilson,  420. 

St.Katherine's  Hospital,  theQueep 
appoints  a  "Brother,"  to  that 
institution,  92,  93. 

Stratford,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
funeral  at,  243,  244. 

*'  Sun"  newspaper,  on  the  Queen's 
death,  180,  18 1. 

Thomas, Mr.  an  undertaker,  2 10 ; 

f  on  his  authority  for  acting  in  the 
Queen's  funeral,  524,  etseq. 

Trial  qf  Blacow,  3 13,  339. 

Yassali,  Count,  270. 

Verdict  of  the  jury  on  the  body 
of  Francis,  363  ;  on  the  body  of 
Richard  Honey,  380.    .  .. 

Usage,  general,  a  good  argument 
for  the  coronation  of  Queens 
Consort,  45. 

Waithman,  Mr.Sheriff,  his  speech 
at  the  Common  Council  re- 
specting the  late  Queen's  fune- 
ral, &c.  201 ;  his  letter  relative 
to  the  funeral  procession  of 
Hon* y  and  Francis,  332 ;  reply 
to  his  letter,  383 ;  his  exertions 
to  keep  order  at  the  funerals,  of 
Francis  and  Honey,  388,  395. 

Weaver,  prosecution  of,  for  a  libel 
on  Lady  Wrottesley,  435;  sen- 
tence of,  ibid.;  tried  for  a  libel 
onLady  Jersey,  445. 

Westmacott's,  Mr.  line*  on  the 
Queen's  sufferings,  139,  1 40. 

White,  Mr.  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
481. 

Wilde,  Mr.  247,  253,  266 ;    his 

.  protest  against  tiie  removal  of 
the  body,  212. 


Wiahlman,  Rev.  John,  93. 

Wilkes,  Mr.  facts  obtained  from 
his  memoirs  of  the  Queen,  452, 

Will  of  the  late  Queen,  173— 174; 
duties  of  the  Executors  of  her 
Will,  184,  185. 

Wilson,  Sir  Robert,  210,  264; 
dismissed  from  the  army,  407 ; 
various  accounts  respecting  the 
cause  of,  408,  409 ;  biographi- 
cal account  of  him.  4.10—416; 
subscription  for,  4 16;  extract 
from  M.  Du pin's  speech  re- 
specting, 4 1 6 ;  letter  of  Prince 
Metternich  respecting,  412 ; 
Sir  Charles  Stewait  420  ;  in- 
vested with  the  order  of  St. 
Anne,  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, 422 ;  letters  to,  from  the 
Duke  of  York,  422,  424,  425; 
Meeting  in  Southwark  respect- 
ing a  public  subscription  for, 
426 ;  bis  modest  refusal  of,  427 ; 
letters  of,  to  the  Duke  of  York, 
429;  to  the  Electors  of  Sooth- 
warjt,  430 ;  to  Lord  Sidmoutb, 
430,  431  ;  his  reply,  ibid.;  min- 
utes of  a  conversation  between  Sir 
Richard  Birnie  and,  ib.;  second 
reply  of  Lord  Sidmouth,  432  ; 
parliamentary  proceedings  res- 
pecting, 459 ;  his  speech,  460 — 
474;  letter  to  Major  Oakes,  479; 
his  letter  to  Mr.  White,  481, 
482  ;   reply  to,  ibid. 

Wolff,  Rev.  J.  W.  O.  of  Bruns- 
wick, his  prayer  over  the  re- 
mains of  the  Queen,  294 ;  ex- 
tract from  his  sermon,  300 ; 
conversation  with  the  execu- 
tors, 302. 

Wood,  Alderman,  247, 267, 072 ; 
his  correspondence  with  Dr. 
Lushington,  &c.  275,  277  \  ad- 
dress of  the  Brunswickers,  307 ; 
his  answer,  307,  308.  ' 

Woodville,  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Edward  IV.  32. 

York,  the  Duke  of,  hi&  letter  to 
Sir  Robert  Wilsoi,  4?2 ;  his 
note  of  dismissal,  424;  letter, 
in  answer  to-  one  from  Sir  Ro- 
bert, 425.  . 
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